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| THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench thirst ? The most popular 
non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. 
_ There are many excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands VAN 
Hovurten’s, the original, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depressing after- 
effects. 

: VAN Houten’ 8 Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of Germany 
upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court Hospital has used this 
brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties 
involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned the 
highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ENTRY INTO RICHMOND AFTER 
THE EVACUATION OF THAT PLACE BY 
THE CONFEDERATES. 


PART IL. 
( Conclusion.) 


For the first time since starting from the landing we were able to 
walk along uninterruptedly. In a short time we reached the mansion 
of Mr. Davis, President of the Confederacy, occupied after the evacu- 
ation as the headquarters of Generals Weitzel and Shepley. It was 
quite a small. affair compared with the White House, and modest. in 
all its appointments, showing that while President Davis was engaged 
heart and soul in endeavoring to effect the division of the States, he 
was not at least surrounding himself with regal style, but was living 
in a modest, comfortable way like any other citizen. 

Amid all his surroundings the refined taste of his wife was aaah 
and marked everything about the apartments. 

There was great cheering going on. Hundreds of civilians—I don’t 
know who they were—assembled at the front of the house to welcome 
Mr. Lincoln. General Shepley made a speech and gave us a lunch, 
after which we entered a carriage and visited the State House, the 
late seat of the Confederate Congress. 

. It was in great disorder, betokening a sudden and unexpected flight ; 
members’ tables were upset, bales of Confederate scrip were lying 
about the floor, and many official documents of some value were scat- 
tered about. It was strange to me that they had not set fire to the 
building before they departed, to bury in oblivion every record that 
might remain relating to the events of the past four years. After 
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this inspection I urged the President to go on board the Malvern. I 
began to feel more heavily the responsibility resting upon me through 
the care of his person. ‘The evening was approaching, and we were 
in a carriage open on all sides. He was glad to go; he was tired 
out, and wanted the quiet of the flag-ship. We took leave of our 
hosts and departed, 

I was oppressed with uneasiness until we got on board and stood 
on deck with the President safe ; then there was not a happier man 
anywhere than myself, I determined that the President should go 
nowhere again while under my charge unless I was with him and 
- had a guard of marines. I thought of the risks we had run that day, 
and I was satisfied before night was over that I had good cause for 
apprehension. 

We were all sitting on the upper deck about eight o’clock that 
evening, when a man came down to the landing and hailed the JMal- 
vern (the vessel had come-to off the city during the day), saying that 
he had despatches for the President. 

I told the captain to send a boat to the shore to bring off the 
despatches, but not to bring the bearer. The boat returned with 
neither despatches nor man. The boat officer said the man would 
not deliver the despatches to anyone but the President himself. 

* Let him come on board,” said the President. 

* Don’t you think we should be careful whom we admit after dark, 
sir ?” I said. 

“‘ Well, yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but these despatches may be from Gen- 
eral Grant, and the man may be only obeying his orders literally.” 

I ordered the boat to go back and bring the man on board, deter- 
mined to stand near the President when the despatches were deliv- 
ered, I knew that General Grant would send despatches only by an 
officer, and the midshipman in the boat told me this was not one. 
When the boat returned to the shore, the man was gone. 

As I suspected, he was a bogus despatch-bearer. The circumstance 
was very suspicious, 

T inquired about the appearance of the person when seen by the 
officer of the boat. “He was a tall man with a black mustache, 
wore a slouch hat and a long cloak, a regular theatrical villain—one 
of the stereotyped play robbers.” 

That man was without doubt Wilkes Booth, who sought the Pres- 
ident’s life. It would have suited Booth’s tragical spirit to slay 
him on such an occasion ; it would have added greatly to the scenic 
effect. 

In the course of half an hour another hail came from the shore, 
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from which we lay not more than twenty yards. A person wanted a 
boat ; a sailor from the Saugus wanted to report himself on board. 
‘There was no such vessel in the fleet, though there was one in the 
navy. I sent an officer and four men in the boat to bring the man 
off, not to let him escape, and, when in the boat, to put hand-irons on 
him. Then I swept the shore with a night-glass, but could see no 
one, The boat landed a minute later, There was no man to be 
seen, The boat’s crew ran up and down the river and looked over 
the bank, but no one could be found. These two circumstances 
made me more suspicious, and every care was taken that no one 
should get on board without full identification. The President him- 
self felt a little unpleasant and nervous, and that night a marine kept 
guard at his state-room. 

Next morning at ten o’clock, Mr. John A. Campbell, late Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, sent a request to be al- 
lowed to come on board with General Weitzel. He wanted to call 
on the President. He came on board and spent an hour. The Pres- 
ident and himself seemed to be enjoying themselves very much, to 
judge from their laughter. I did not go down to the cabin. In 
about an hour General Weitzel and Mr. Campbell came on deck, 
asked for a boat, and were landed, I went down below for a mo- 
ment, and the President said : 

“ Admiral, I am sorry you were not hive when Mr. Campbell was 
on board. He has gone on shore happy. I gave him a written per- 
mission to allow the State Legislature to convene in the Capitol in 
the absence of all other government.” 

I was rather astonished at this piece of information. I felt that 
this course would bring about complications, and wondered how it 
had all come to pass. I found it had all been done by the persuasive 
tongue of Mr. Campbell, who had promised the President that if the 
Legislature of Virginia could meet in the halls of the Confederate 
Congress it would vote Virginia right back into the Union; that 
it would be a delicate compliment paid to Virginia which would be 
appreciated, ete. 

Weitzel backed up Mr. Campbell, and the President was won over 
to agree to what would have been a most humiliating thing if it had 
been accomplished. When the President told me all that had been 
done, and that General Weitzel had gone on shore with an order in 
his pocket to let the Legislature meet, I merely said : 

‘Mr. President, I suppose you remember that this city is under 
military jurisdiction, and that no courts, legislature, or civil authority 
can exercise any power without the sanction of the general com- 
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manding the army. This order of yours should go through General 
Grant, who would inform you that Richmond was under martial law ; 
and I am sure he would protest against this arrangement of Mr. 
Campbell’s.” 

The President's common-sense took in the situation at once. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘ Weitzel made no objection, and he commands 
here.” 

“That is because he is Mr. Campbell’s particular friend, and wished 
to gratify him ; besides, I don’t think he knows much about anything 
except soldiering. General Shepley would not have preferred such 
a request.” 

‘Run and stop them,” exclaimed the President, “and get my 
order back. Well, I came near knocking all the fat into the fire, 
didn’t I?” 

To make things sure, I had an order written to General Weitzel 
and signed by the President as follows: ‘ Return my permission to 
the Legislature of Virginia to meet, and don’t allow it to meet at all.” 
There was an ambulance wagon at the landing, and, giving the order 
to an officer, I said to him, “Jump into that wagon, and kill the 
horse if necessary, but catch the carriage which carried General 
Weitzel and Mr. Campbell, and deliver this order to the General.” 
The carriage was caught after it reached the city. The old wagon 
horse had been a trotter in his day, and went his three minutes. 
The General and Mr. Campbell were surprised. The President’s first 
order was sent back, and they never returned to try and reverse the 
decision. 

Mr. Campbell evidently saw that his scheme of trying to put the 
State Legislature in session with the sanction of the President had 
failed, and that it would be useless to try it again. It was a clever 
dodge to soothe the wounded feelings of the South, and no doubt 
was kindly meant by the late Justice Campbell; but what a howl it 
would have raised at the North! 

Mr. Campbell had been gone about an hour when we had another 
remarkable scene. A man appeared at the landing, dressed in gray 
homespun, of a somewhat decayed appearance, and with a staff about 
six feet long in his hand. It was, in fact, nothing more than a stick 
taken from a wood-pile. It was about two inches in diameter, and 
was not even smoothed at the knots. It was just such a weapon as a 
man would pick up to kill a mad dog with. 

**Who are you and what do you want?” asked the officer of the 
deck. ‘You cannot get on board unless you have important busi- 
ness,” 
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“Tam Duff Green,” said the man. ‘I want to see Abraham Lin- 
coln, and my business concerns myself alone. You tell Abraham 
Lincoln Duff Green wants to see him.” 

The officer came down into the cabin and delivered the 1 message. 
I arose and said, “I will go up and send him away,” but the Presi- 
dent interposed. 

‘Let him come on board,” he said ; ‘‘ Duff is an old friend of mine, 
and I would like to talk to him.” 

I then went on deck to have a boat sent for him and to see what 
kind of a man this was who sent such arrogant messages to the 
President of the United States. He stepped into the boat as if it 
belonged to him ; instead of sitting down he stood up, leaning on his 
long staff. When he came over the side he stood on the deck de- 
fiantly, looked up at the flag, and scowled; then turning to me, whom 
he knew very well, he said: “I want to see Abraham Lincoln.” He 
paid no courtesy to me or to the quarter-deck. It had been a very 
long time since he had shaved or cut his hair, and he might have 
come under the head “ unkempt and not canny.” 

“‘When you come in a respectable manner,” I said, “ the President 
will see you; but throw away that cord of wood you have in your 
hand before entering the President’s presence.” 

“ How long is it,” he said, “since Abraham Lincoln took to aping 
royalty? Man, clothed in brief authority, cuts such fantastic capers 
before high heaven as make the angels weep. I can expect airs from 
a naval officer, but I don’t expect them in a man with Abraham 
Lincoln’s horse sense.” 

I thought the man crazy, and think so still. “I can’t permit you 
to see the President,” I said, “ until I receive further instructions; 
but you can’t see him at all until you throw that wood-pile over- 
board.” 

He turned on his heel and tried to throw the stick on shore, but it 
fell short, and went floating down with the current. 

* Ah!” he said, “has it come to that? Is he afraid of assassina- 
tion? Tyrants generally get into that condition.” 

I went down and reported this queer customer to the President, 
and told him frankly I thought the man insane ; but he said : 

“Let him come down; he always was a little queer. I shan’t 
mind him.” : 

Mr. Duff Green was shown into the cabin. The President got up 
from his chair to receive him, and approaching, offered him his hand. 

“No,” said Green, with a tragic air, “it is red with blood ; I can’t 


touch it. When I knew it, it was an honest hand. It has cut the a 
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throats of thousands of my people, and their blood, which now lies 
soaking into the ground, cries aloud to heaven for vengeance. I 
came to see you, not for old remembrance’s sake, but to give you a 
piece of my opinion, You won't like it, but I don’t care, for people 
don't generally like to have the truth told them. You have come 
here, protected by your army and navy, to gloat over the ruin and 
desolation you have caused ; you are a second Nero, and, had you 
lived in his day, you would have fiddled while Rome was burning.” | 

When the fanatic commenced this tirade of abuse Mr. Lincoln 
was standing with his hand outstretched, his mouth wreathed with 
the pleasant smile it almost always wore, and his eyes lighted up as 
when anything pleased him. He was pleased because about to meet 
an oid and esteemed friend, and better pleased that this friend had 
come to see him of his own accord. 

The outstretched hand was gradually withdrawn as Duff Green 
started on his talk, the smile left the President’s lips as the talker got 
to the middle of his harangue, and the softness of his eyes faded out. 
He was another man altogether. Had anyone closed his eyes after 
Duff Green commenced speaking, and opened them when he stopped, 
he would have seen a perfect transformation. The hearer’s slouchy 
manner had disappeared, his mouth was compressed, his eyes were 
fixed, even his stature appeared increased. 

Duff Green went on without noticing the change in the President's 
manner and appearance. 

“You came here,” he continued, ‘‘to triumph over a poor con- 
quered town, with only women and children in it; whose soldiers 
have left it, and would rather starve than see your hateful presence 
here ; those. soldiers—and only a handful at that—who have for four 
years defied your paid mercenaries on those glorious hills, and have 
taught you to respect the rights of the South. You have given 
your best blood to conquer them, and now you will march back to 
your demoralized capital and lay out your wits to win them over, 
so that you can hold this Government in perpetuity. Shame on you! 
shame on you——” 

Mr. Lincoln could stand it no longer ; his coarse hair stood on end, 


and his nostrils dilated like those of an excited race horse. He ~ 


stretched out his long right arm, and extended his lean finger until 
it almost touched Duff Green’s face. He made one step forward, to 
place himself as near as possible to this vituperator, and in a clear, 
cutting voice addressed him. He was really graceful while he spoke, 
with the grace of one expressing his honest convictions. 
“Stop! you political tramp,” he exclaimed ; “you, the aider and 
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abettor of those who have brought all this ruin upon your country, 
without the courage to risk your person in defense of the principles 
you profess to espouse! A fellow who stood by to gather up the 
loaves and fishes, if any should fall to you! A man who had no prin- 
ciples in the North, and took none South with him! A political hyena, 
who robbed the graves of the dead, and adopted their language as 
his own! You talk of the North cutting the throats of the Southern 
people. You have all cut your own throats, and unfortunately have 
cut many of those of the North. Miserable impostor! vile intruder ! 
go, before I forget myself and the high position I hold! Go, I tell 
you, and don't desecrate this nationak vessel another minute!” And 
he made a step toward him. 

This was something Duff Green had not calculated upon ; he had 
never seen Abraham Lincoln in anger. His courage failed him, and 
he turned and fled out of the cabin and up the cabin stairs as if the 
avenging angel was after him. He never stopped till he reached the 
gangway, and there he stood looking at the shore, seemingly measur- 
ing the distance, to see if he could swim to the landing. I was close 
behind him, and when I got on deck I said to the officer in charge : 

‘*‘ Put that man on shore, and if he appears in sight of this vessel 
while we are here, have him sent away with scant ceremony.” 

He was as humble at that moment as a whipped dog, and hurried 
into the boat when ordered. The last I saw of him he was striding 
rapidly over the fields, as if to reach the shelter of the woods. 

When I returned to the cabin, about fifteen minutes later, the Pres- 
ident was perfectly calm, as if nothing had happened, and did not 
revert to the subject for some hours. 

“This place seems to give you annoyance, sir,” I said ; “ would 
you prefer to get under weigh and go to City Point, where we are 
more among friends than here?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “let us go. I seem to be ‘ putting my foot 
into it’ here all the time. Bless my soul! how Seward would have 
preached, and read Puffendorf, Vattel, and Grotius to me, if he had 
been here when I gave Campbell permission to let the Legislature 
meet! I'd never have heard the last of it. Seward is a small com- 
pendium of international law himself, and laughs at my ‘ horse sense,’ 
which I pride myself on, and yet I put my foot into that thing about 
Campbell with my eyes wide open. If I were you I don’t think I 
would repeat that joke yet awhile. People might laugh at you for 
knowing so much, and more than the President. I am afraid that the 
most of my learning lies in my heart more than in my head.” 

We got under weigh and steamed down the river. While we had 
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been up to Richmond the gunboat people had completed the removal 
of the torpedoes from the river-bed and laid them all out on the 
banks, where they looked like so many queer fish basking in the sun, 
of all sizes and shapes. The President had originally proposed to 
come up on horseback, but I told him that “ there was not a particle 
of danger from torpedoes ; that I would have them all taken up.” 
When he saw them all on the bank he turned to me and said : 

** You must have been ‘ awful afraid’ of getting on that sergeant's 
old horse again to risk all this.” 

We got down safe, however ; there was not enough danger to make 
it interesting. The President had some quaint remarks about every- 
thing we saw, particularly about Dutch Gap, which he said “ought to 
have been commenced before the war at least ten years.” Then,” he 
said, ‘you might have had a chance of getting your gunboats up 
that way. By the way, your friend, the general, wasn’t a ‘boss’ en- 
gineer. He was better at running cotton-mills. How many people 
did it cost for that jetty ?” he asked. — 

**One hundred and forty killed there, as far as I can learn,” I 
answered. 

Then he went into a discussion of the vices of the war, what 
difficulties he had in making appointments, ete. He illustrated each 
‘ease with a story. In speaking of one general, he said it reminded 
him of a friend of his, a blacksmith, he knew out in the West when 
he was a boatman : 

“This old friend was celebrated for making good work, especially 
axes, which where in great demand in that day. No boatman had a 
complete outfit unless he had a good axe. One day he said to me : 

** Lincoln, I have the finest piece of steel you ever saw ; I got it on 


purpose to make an axe for you, and if you will sit down, and tell me | 


a good story, you shall have the axe when it is finished.’ 

“*Go ahead,’ I said ; and I sat down to tell the story while he made 
the axe. 

‘My friend the blacksmith first put on a Siege piece of fresh coal, 
and blew up until it was at a proper heat—the coals glowing; he 
took up the piece of steel and looked at it affectionately, patted it all 
over, then, 

“«« Lincoln,’ he said, ‘ did you ever see a piece of steel equal to that? 
It'll make you a companion you will never want to part with, and 
when you are using it you will think of me.’ 

“Then he put it into the fire, and began to work his bellows while 
I commenced my story. He blew and blew until the steel was at a 
deep red heat, when, taking it out of the fire and laying it on the 
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anvil, he gave it a clip with a four-pound hammer. Lord bless you! 
how the sparks flew, and the big red scales also! The blacksmith 
hit it about a dozen blows, and then stopped. 

“* Lincoln,’ he said, ‘here’s a go, and a lead one too. This lump of 
steel ain’t worth the powder that would blow it up. I-never was so 
deceived in anything in all my life. It won’t make an axe. But I'll 
tell you what it will make. It will make a clevis.’ 

* And he put it in the fire again, and went through the same per- 
formance as before. Then, when it was heated, he laid it on the anvil, 
and commenced to hammer it. The sparks flew, and so did the scales, 
and in a minute half of it was gone. The blacksmith stopped and 
scratched his head, as men often do under difficulties, 

‘“«* Well,’ he said, ‘this certainly is an onery piece of steel, but it 
may get better nearer. I can’t make a clevis of it, but it will make a 
clevis-bolt. It may have some good in it yet. After all, a good clevis- 
bolt is not a bad thing.’ 

“He put it into the fire again, and this time got it to a white 
heat. 

“«T think I have it now, Lincoln ;’ and he pounded away at it until 
I was almost blinded with scales. ‘This won’t do,’ he said; ‘I cer- 
tainly don’t know my trade to allow a thing like that to fool me so. 
Well, well, it won’t make a clevis-bolt, but I have one resort yet; it 
will make a ten-penny nail. You will have to wait for your axe ;’ 
and he put the metal into the fire again. 

* “This time he didn’t blow it ; he let it get red-hot naturally, and 
when it was as he wanted it he put it on the anvil again. 

«This, he said, ‘is a sure thing. I am down to the heart of the 
piece. There must be a ten-penny nail in this.’ 

But he was mistaken ; there was only a small piece of wire left. He 
was actually dazed. 

** Durn the thing,’ he said. ‘I don’t know what to make of it. I 
tried it as an axe; it failed me. Then it failed me asa clevis. It 
failed me as a clevis-bolt, and the cussed thing wouldn’t even make 
a ten-penny nail! But I'll tell you, old fellow, what it will make.’ 
And he put it into the fire again until it and the tongs were at white 
heat. 

“Then, turning around, he rammed it into a bucket of water. 
‘There, durn you, you'll make a big fizzle, and that’s all you will 
make.’ 

“And it sputtered and fizzled until it went out, and there was noth- 
ing of it left. 

“ Now that’s the case with the person I was speaking of,” continued 
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the President. ‘I tried him as an axe. I tried himasa clevis. He 
was so full of shakes he wouldn’t work into one. I tried him as a 
clevis-bolt. He was a dead failure, and he wouldn’t make even a ten- 
penny nail. But he did make the-biggest fizzle that has been made 
this war, and fizzled himself out of the army.” 

We anchored a short time afterward, and were glad to be looking 
on the quiet wharves at City Point. That evening the sailors and 
marines were sent out to guard and escort in some prisoners, num- 
bering about a thousand, more or less, who were placed on board a 
large transport lying in the stream. 

The President expressing a desire to go on shore, I ordered the 
barge, and went with him. We had to pass the transport with the 
prisoners ; they all rushed to the side with eager curiosity ; all 
wanted to see the Northern President. 

They seemed perfectly content ; every man had a hunk of meat and 
a piece of bread in his hand, and was doing his best to dispose of it. 

‘**That’s old Abe,” said one of them. 

“Give the old fellow three cheers,” said another ; while a third 
called out, 

“ Halloo, Abe, your bread and meat’s better than pop-corn.” 

This was all good-natured and kindly; I could see no difference 
between them and our own men, except that they were ragged, and 
attenuated from want of wholesome food. They were as happy a set 


of men as I ever saw; they could see their homes looming up before 


them in the distance, and knew the war was over. 

“They will never shoulder a musket again in anger,” said the 
President, “and if Grant is wise he will leave them their guns to 
shoot crows with, and their horses to plough with ; it would do no 
harm.” 


Davin D. Porrsr, Admiral. 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


DOUBT. 


Wiratn the temple of my heart 

A baneful wraith has come to dwell; 
*Tis with me when I stand apart, 

And in the jostling throng as well 


And were it but in mortal power 
To strike its hated life away, 
Oh, how would I this very hour 
Uplift my tardy hand and slay! 
Cunton 
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‘VELL now, dot goes schwimmen, dot does! Two hundert thaler 
for notings alretty! By schiminy! ven Katrina know dot, she don't 
can sleep for nightmares, she feel so gut.” - 

The stolid Dutchman took off his knit cap and let the evening 
breeze fan his fevered brain, while he rattled the money in his pocket 
and chuckled. “Vell! vot a head I got! Yawcob Blum, you pe a 
Vonderbilt some day! Dot comes from brains! Katrina got no 
brains ; and dot ist besser ; she ask no questions. But she gota 
tongue. No, by tam, I don’t vos tole Katrina notings.” 

The man lit a small pipe and smoked reflectively for a moment. 
Then he started and looked up at the sky. ‘Donner wetter!” he 
cried, ‘dot vos rain! I gomein!” He entered the basement of the 
handsome brown-stone house which he had been surveying with the 
air of a proprietor. He had in fact the care of it with his wife while 
the owner, Mr. Richard Kent, was travelling in Europe. Jacob Blum 
had been struck with an idea and had acted on it. He had rented 
the house for two months to a handsome young man, who was now 
sauntering down the street in an abstracted manner. Dick Drum- 
mond was too absorbed in his own thoughts to notice that it had be- 
gun to rain. He was thinking up his speech in the divorce case, 
‘Maltby vs. Maltby,” that he had come to town to take in charge. 

“Tm on the wrong side, that’s the dickens,” he said. “I shan’t 
make anything out of it; all the chivalry of my nature is with the 
woman, only I’m retained by the man. I flatter myself I could fetch 
a jury for a female ; I'd enjoy pitching into my fellow-man ; but I 
somehow feel like a sneak to take up the cudgels against a woman. 
I hope she’s big and angular and bony ; that would give me courage ; 
but if she’s the little soft twining-ivy kind Ill make a fizzle of it, 
dead sure. Great Scott! it’s pouring.” 

At that moment a stifled sob near him made him jump. 

There, not ten feet from him, a slender, willowy, girlish form 
swayed and would have fallen had he not caught her. Tears sparkled 
on her dark lashes, and she grew rigid in bis arms. 

‘‘Good gracious! don’t faint,” he cried. ‘Thank heaven, there’s 
enough water handy to bring her to.” 

The rain was drenching the pretty face till it looked like a lily ina 
shower. The tailor-made costume of putty-colored cloth was catch- 
ing it too. 
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“By Jove! I’m in a fix,” cried Dick. ‘Hullo! the water is fetch- 
ing her ; she’s opening her eyes.” 

The young woman opened a pair of velvet, soft brown eyes and 
stared at him. 

“ Oh, I recollect ; I've been robbed,” she gasped. 

“The sootsldrele-~it's s a shame—broad daylight,” murmured Dick. 
“ What are the police about ?”’ 

“And I live two miles away,” she said, drearily. 

“‘T will call a cab,” cried Dick, suiting the action to the word. 

“ Oh, you are very good,” said the lady, with the softest glance of 
eloquent gratitude ; “I am so overcome, I couldn’t walk.” 

“T must see you home, you have had a shock ; really, you must not 
be left alone,” exclaimed Dick, who was a regular knight-errant where 
women were concerned. 

He helped her into the cab, wondering what his wife would say if 
she could see him then. Dolly was a little bit given to jealousy. 

“ As if I didn’t feel kindly for every woman in trouble, for Dolly’s 
sake,” thought Dick. 

His thoughts wandered to his wife, till he almost forgot his charge. 

“You must give me your address,” anid: &# musical voice, that re- 
called him ; “I wish to return the money.” 

It was embarrassing. He could not refuse. He had no right to 
force an obligation on a pretty young woman. 

He handed her a card, which she put in some outch-hemny pocket . 
in a deft manner. The bloom had come back to her cheeks and the 
light to her eye. 

“ Perhaps sometimes we may meet under summer skies,” she said ; 
‘just now my life is as stormy as the weather.” 

Dick wag trying for a pretty speech in answer when the carriage 
stopped, and the young woman sprang out witbout assistance. 

“TI might as well stay in this and go home,” he mused. ‘Lucky 
I’ve got a home to go to. How glad Dolly will be to find that it’s 
not a boarding-house! I’ve got it cheap too, considering the taste 
shown in the furnishing. Hullo! what might this be? By Jove! it’s 
her satchel ; she’s left it, and I’m blest if I know her name or where 
she lives, or anything.” 

He picked up a very pretty hand-bag of dark-crimson Russian 
leather that had fallen on.the floor. 

** Poor thing ! she was so unnerved,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I'll look into 
it when I gethome. Thereisn’t lightenough here. Of course there’s 
a card-case—or a letter, or something. By Jove! it feels as if it were 
full of letters.” 
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He let himself in by the front door and hurried to the room he had 
taken for a sanctum. It was well furnished with books, writing-desk, 
and some good pictures ; one was a portrait of a dark-eyed young 
man of about twenty-eight who seemed to regard the new-comer with 
an amused air. 

Dick opened the pretty little bag and took out first a filmy handker- 
chief that diffused an air of violets through the room. He tossed it 
aside and examined further. There was no card-case—nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing but a package of papers. 

“ Hello! letters; now we shall find the name.” But the letters 
were without envelopes. | 

“‘I must open one,” sighed Dick ; “ there’s no help for it.” 

He did soand glanced atthe beginning. “ My own darling Tootsie.” 

“Tootsie! Good heaven! How could I find a woman out by 
the name of ‘Tootsie’? But perhaps he was sane in some of them. 
Perhaps they had had a lovers’ quarrel some time, and then he’d 
give her the full name.” 

He opened one after another, but conscientiously refrained from 
reading more than the words that arrested his eye and impudently 
asserted themselves, as it were, and he could not help seeing that these 
were ardent love-letters. i 

**Poor girl! how worried she must be!” he thought. “Ah! here 
is something: ‘Darling Lucia.’ Well, that’s not much; but—— 
Well, by Jove! I clean forgot she’s got my address, and I needn’t 
worry ; she'll come after them fast enough.” 

He shoved the letters back, and picked up the handkerchief. 

“Great Scott!” he cried, dropping it and growing pale. He had 
read a name on the gossamer bit of linen, “Lucia Maltby.” He 
seized the bag again and turned out the contents. 

“Why, here are the all-important papers in the case of Maltby vs. 
Maltby. Thunder! I canwinit. My reputation’s made,” he cried, in 
great excitement. ‘Of course I can’t keep the papers ; that wouldn’t 
be professional ; but I can use the knowledge. How I will astonish the 
woman, and Maltby, too, for that matter! Bah! I don’t feel any 
sympathy for her now. I can handle her without gloves. Imagine 
Dolly letting another man call her ‘ My darling Tootsie!’” His 
eyes flashed at the thought. He sat there meditating on the subject 
for a few moments, and then jumped up with an exclamation. ‘ No, 
it won’t do ; I can’t do it; it is unfair. Chance or the devil put those 
letters in my way totemptme. I will nottake advantage of them, even 
though it should give me a start on the road to prosperity. No, no, 
I won’t win reputation by foul means if I never do it. Honor first.” 
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He paced the floor in an excited way for a while, then stopped sud- 
ilenly, 

‘She'll be wild at the loss of thowe papera, and no doubt I shall 
have an early call, Well, 1 won't face her, I shall betray too much 
if do, She must not know that I've looked at the contents of that 
satchel, No, no, Tootsie must never know! But if she looked in my 
face she'd read it like a book, and I can't tell a lie—just like George 
Washington. Bah! think of a lawyer who can’t tell a lie, I 
must get up that dunder-headed Dutchman and make it plain to 
him.” 

He rang the bell. Jacob answered it with a sleepy air. 

‘“ Pelief dot man tinks dot he puys me, ven he rent dot house,” he 
grumbled. 

** Now, Jacob, listen. A lady will call here to-morrow and ask for 
me. I can’tsee her. I’m not at home—see? nicht zu haus—under- 
stand?” 

“Yah.” 

“ But you can give her this satchel—and she may insist on paying 
some money.” 

“ All rite—she not pay notings I not gife de bag,’ said Jacob. 

‘Idiot! give her the bag at once, never mind the money. I don’t 
want it, but if she insists——- See here, now ; the main point is keep 
her from coming in ; tell your wife so there will be no mistake. I 
won’t see her. Now do you understand?” 

* Dot’s all rite. I keep dot woman out, so hellup me Moses.” 

As he shuffled down-stairs he muttered, “I got a bull pup ain’t it? 
I make dot woman go, I pet me.” 

“ Well, I flatter myself I got that through his pate,” said Dick, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘There’s one thing, though you do have to 
drive an idea in with a hammer, it generally sticks in a Dutchman’s 
pate. Tootsie won’t get in. I must see Maltby first thing in the 
morning ; but not a hint of what I know.” 

His sleep was a little disturbed that night by dreaming that he was 
hung by the handle of a red-leather satchel, but he got off in the 
morning before any troublesome calls were made. He had not been 
gone more than half an hour when a yellow envelope was left for 
him, and not long afterward a charming young woman in a navy-blue 
gown with silver belt and buttons rang the bell. Her blue eyes 
scanned every window as though expecting a watcher, and her pretty 
cheeks were flushed till she looked like a June rose. She held a 
bunch of violets in her hand. 

“Dear old Dick!” she thought, he be glad. I came a day 
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earlier just to surprise him, I know he’s working too hard, But 
inn’t it just too sorumptious-—his getting such a house for only a 
hundred a month, What jolly times we'll hayee—— Ah—oh—ia 
Mr, Drummond in?” 

No, ist aus,” said Jacob, opening the door a little and stopping up 
the aperture with his burly figure. 

*'That’s no matter,” said Dolly, aweetly ; ‘I'll come in and wait,” 

* Not ven I knows mein selluff,” muttered Jacob, as he thrust the 
satchel into her hand. ‘The gentlemans say, gife you de bag, dot 
is all.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking about,” cried Dolly, flush- 
ing, as she looked at the bag with some misgiving. 

“It belongs to some woman,” she thought, with a sinking heart. 
“Now what— Oh! the creature must have been here and left it.” 

“T don’t see no moneys alretty,” thought Jacob. 

“Now, my good man, it’s all right,” said Dolly, dissembling the pain 
in her heart. ‘Mr. Drummond will see me. I’m his wife, and my 
trunk will be here in an hour. Iam come to stay.” 

“ His wife don’t vos come till to-morrow,” said Jacob, sturdily. 

“Oh, women change their minds sometimes,” said Dolly. “Come, 
you are married and must know that.” 

The smile with which Dolly accompanied her speech was very 
fetching, and Jacob budged a little, but was still inclined to hold the 
fort. 

“Vell now, der Herr he said, ‘I von’t see her. Ven I am in der 
haus I am out—all de same. Gife her der pag, moneys or no 
moneys.” 

Dolly grew pale and clutched the bag. ‘‘ Money!” she gasped ; 
“this grows worse and worse.” 

But the word made her remember something. She took out a 
dollar bill. 

“ Here, Jacob, this is for you ; you see, Mr. Drummond has written 
about you. ‘I will tell him what a good watch-dog you make.” 

Jacob clutched the bill and made way. He watched the pretty 
figure trip into the sanctum. 

“Vell, I don’t care, I got some moneys,” he thought ; “ but, py 
shiminy, she got de pag.” 

Yes, Dolly still had the bag in her pretty, slim hand, but it shook 
with the nervous chill that convulsed her. 

She threw herself into an easy-chair and cast it from her as if it 
had been a venomous snake. 

‘*He—he didn’t want me to come at first ; there was a Ha 2c in 
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his letter ; and we haven’t been married but six months. Well, that’s 
long enough for some men to get tired of a wife. Oh, Dick, Dick!” 

The quick tears rushed into the blue eyes like a sudden shower in 
a summer sky. There was heat-lightning too of a girlish storm as 
she picked up the bag again. 

**T will see, I will know,” she exclaimed ; “I have a right. Let me 

know the worst. Ha! they look like love-letters—and how they 

do smell of violets! Bah! I'll throw mine away ;” and she threw 
the lovely cluster of flowers, plucked with the dew on tliem that 
morning, to the other end of the room. 

She opened a letter. ““‘My darling Tootsie.’ Oh, goodness gra- 
cious ! A disguised hand, of course, but I see through it. His dar- 
ling Tootsie !” 

The letters swam before her. She could not see through the 
mist of tears. ; 

“Not signed, of course. Oh! Dick’s too good a lawyer to sign 
them. Oh, my poor heart! And how I have loved him! Howl love 
him yet! Oh, Dick, Dick——” 

Blindly she snatched up a handkerchief from the table and wiped 
her eyes. 

“Why, why,” she gasped, “lace—and violets! Bah! it’s not my 
handkerchief. Good gracious! if I haven’t been actually crying on 
another woman’s handkerchief—on that creature’s handkerchief !” 

She cast it down on the floor in fiery scorn, but the next moment 
she had snatched it up again and was scanning it eagerly. ‘‘‘ Lucia 
Maltby!’ Ah! now I know her. I know the name of the serpent 
who has crept into my husband’s heart and stolen his love away from 
me. For he did love me once—oh! I am sure he did love me 
once. Ha! there is the bell! Noone can see me now. It isn’t 
Dick, for of course he has akey. Oh! may be it’s Tootsie come for 
the bag. Well, she has to face me first. But I must be cool. I 
must bathe my face. I know our bedroom, for Dick described it. 
I’m glad. I shall tell that woman some wholesome truths.” 

Dolly fluttered up the stairs, taking the bag with her, and hurried 
‘into a pretty room furnished in white and yellow. 

‘Looks as if it was meant for a bride,” she said, casting a tearful 
glance around her. ‘Ah, if brides knew how soon the sunshine is 
clouded, they would have crape decorations instead of such as these.” 

Jacob was lumbering to the door. He thought it better not to 
trust Katrina. He faced a tall, elegant-looking girl, with sunny hazel 
eyes and askin like a camellia blossom. She held several parcels in 
her hand. 
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“Oh, I know he isn’t here,” she said, good-naturedly, noticing Ja- 
cob’s puzzled face. “I just want to put these parcels in his sanc- 
tum, and to leave this note.” 

“Vell, dot man must pe a Mormon,” thought Jacob, as he stared 
at the visitor. ‘‘ Dot ist zwei alretty.” 

* Did you vont de pag?” he asked. 

“The bag? No! What do you mean?” . 

“‘ Pecos—dot other woman, she gotde pag. She vos here alretty.” 

“What! Who is it?” cried Marcia Fullerton. 

“Vell, she did say she vos his frau, vot you call vife,” said Jacob, 
stolidly. 

“ Dick’s wife?” gasped Marcia. 

“Joost so. I hear her say, ‘Oh, Dick, Dick!’ I hear dot mein- 
selluf.” 

Marcia stood as if turned into stone. Richard Kent, her betrothed 
husband, already married! Oh! she could not believe it. She had 
missed a few letters lately, because she had been travelling, and had 
just arrived from Europe by the Etruria. Dick had gone out to be 
with her, and then some hateful business had interfered. Mr. Ful- 
lerton had been called home. The betrothed lovers had not met, 
but of course Dick would come back when he knew. He had only 
gone on her account. 

“‘My good man, you are quite mistaken, the woman is mistaken. 
When did she come? She’s got into the wrong house, that’s all.” 

And Marcia swept by the astonished Dutchman, bent on putting 
her parcels in Dick’s own den herself. 

Jacob scratched his head and was utterly at a loss. 

“T don’t can fight py zwei woman,” he said ; ‘‘ too much is blenty ;” 
and he took himself off to the lower regions. Marcia had gained the 
sanctum and was looking about with eagereyes. ‘Dear old fellow!” 
she said, her heart beating faster and a sweet color coming into her 
cheeks ; ‘that’s his chair. I can almost see him in it ; and here, oppo- 
site, is where I shall sit—when—when I have a right to sit here.” 

She dragged up a brown-plush arm-chair to the right place, dis- 
posed of her parcels, on one of which was tied a three-cornered note 
with the words “ For Dick” plainly written on it. 

She sank into the chair and contemplated the scene. 

“ He'll like the smoking-cap, I know ; blue suits him—dark blue— 
and the gold braid, that J put on, that will please him best. Then the 
slippers. I do love to work for Dick. I put in a thought of him with 
every stitch. Eh! What's that—a handkerchief!” 

She picked it up gingerly from the floor and dropped it on the 
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desk. ‘A woman’s handkerchief—rather tawdry—I should say.” 
She stared at the apparition. “Odd for women to be coming here 
while Dick’s absent. That Dutchman’s wife can’t carry such hand- 
kerchiefs—it’s real lace ; I must own it’s real lace!” 

Another pause, and then a flame like the rosy light in a live coal 
throbbed in the fair face. ‘Stay! I have it; the man said his wife 
was here—Dick’s wife, I will face her; I will demand an explan- 
ation. Whoever she is, she shall——” 

A rustle at the door interrupted the flow of thought. A fair appari- 
' tion met Marcia’s stormy gaze. Dolly had laid aside her wraps and 
bathed her flower-like face. She looked perfectly at home. Her 
blue eyes were cold as glaciers. She half bowed, and stood as if 
waiting. But Marcia volunteered no explanation. Who was this — 
woman whose eyes seemed to question her? She acknowledged no 
such right, but she took note of Dolly’s shining hair and sweet rose- 
bloom, while her heart sank. 

Dolly had walked to the desk and spied the parcels. “For Dick,” 
she read, and then she turned a glance on Marcia that was like the 
sunshine that flashes on steel. ; 

““Who are you?” she cried, abruptly. 

Marcia drew herself up with hauteur. ‘“ What right have you to 
ask questions ?” 

“Right ! every right,” cried Dolly. ‘“ You bring parcels and billet- 
doux to Dick—to my Dick—and I say you shall not see him. Iam 
here now. He is mine, Itell you. You may have charmed him for a 
moment, but I shall win him back. Ob, I am not made of heroic 
stuff! I love him, and I am not too proud to try and win him back. 
He loved me first!” Every word was like a bolt of ice striking into 
Marcia’s heart. She trembled and sank into a chair. 

“He loved you first?” she faltered. 

‘“‘ Why, of course ; I am his wife,” cried Dolly, tossing her head proud- 
ly. “You may be his darling Tootsie, but you can never be his wife!” 

“His wife! Oh! I must bedreaming. Why, Iam engaged to him. 
It’s—it’s—been a long engagement. Oh! my heart will break! I 
cannot, cannot believe him guilty of such vile treachery.” f 

Dolly sat very erect, a fiery flush throbbing in her cheeks, but her 
heart had a dull pain in every beat. sf . 

‘*So—you did not know he was married,” she said, slowly; “ when 
he wrote the Tootsie letters, I mean —— 

“ The letters |—what can you know of my letters ?” gasped Marcia. 

“Oh ! I didn’t read far,” said Dolly. “Til restore the precious docu- 
ments ; you won't get any more.” 
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“ Could he leave copies around ?—or am I dreaming ?” faltered Mar- 


cia, utterly bewildered, while the slow tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“‘There’s your handkerchief,” nodded Dolly, indicating the article. 
“You had better take it. You left it here before, and as your name is 
on it in full—it’s—somewhat compromising, don’t you know?” 

It’s not mine,” said Marcia, promptly. 

“Lucia Maltby ; that’s your name, isn’t it?” 

‘** Not at all ; I am Marcia Fullerton.” 

_ Good heavens! then there is another, another,” exclaimed Dolly. 
“But no, I see you are trying to conceal your identity. Don’t tell 
me ; Dick couldn’t, couldn’t be so monstrous! I won’t believe it, I 
won't! I insist on your taking your bag, and your parcels, and your 
hateful handkerchief out of my house.” And she lifted the obnoxious 
bit of gauze and tossed it at her visitor, who seized it viciously and 
threw it on the floor. 

“‘T—I believe you are a lunatic,” she said, looking at Dolly’s excited 
face. 

‘No, I’m sane, icing its enough to drive one crazy,” cried Dolly, 
breaking down completely. ‘‘ Perhaps you’d be glad if I could be put 
away in an asylum. Perhaps Dick—but no, I won't think that of him. 
There, that’s his key! Now we'll see, madam ; now we'll see!” 

Marcia shrank back, while Dolly dashed out into the hall. Dick 
Drummond had hardly let himgelf in when his little wife clutched at 
his hand. She was breathless. 

“Why, Dolly darling,” cried Dick, trying to clasp her to his heart, 
“you here? Why, I thought it was to-morrow you were to come, 
sweetness? How glad Iam !” 

Dolly was slippery as an eel. She wriggled out of his arms. 

* Don’t, don’t!” she gasped ; ‘“‘ somebody’s in there.” 

“Who is it?” cried Dick, with misgivings. He remembered the 
bag. 
“« It’'s—it’s Tootsie,” said Dolly, in the most explosive whisper. 

“Good Lord!” cried Dick. ‘ Well, I won’t see her. Let's slip 
upstairs ” 

At this evidence of Dick’s guilt Dolly gave a convulsive cry and 
fainted away. He lifted her up easily, and then hesitated. Where 
could he carry her? That woman must be in his sanctum. What 
under the sun could have made Dolly faint? And to think of the 
little minx’s curiosity. She had been dipping into the bag, actually 
peeping in the letters. Well, poor little darling, it was her weak 
point. She loved him too fondly. 

“Had you not better bring her in here,” said a strange voice ; and 
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Dick almost dropped his fair burden as he saw the regal-looking 
young woman regarding him with wondering eyes. He followed 
directions, and Marcia handed him a caraffe of water, with which he 
bathed Dolly’s face till the blue eyes opened once more like violets 
in the sunshine under Dick’s loving gaze. Dolly shuddered as she 
saw Marcia. ‘You will send her away, Dick,” she whispered. “ You 
don’t love her best ?” 

“Good heavens! child, are = out of your head? I never saw 
her before !” 

“ But she says she’s engaged to you.” 

“ Then she’s out of her head.” __ 

Marcia had been regarding the couple with wondering eyes. The 
color came back to her face. ‘Is this your Dick ?” she asked, smiling. 

“Yes,” answered Dolly, defiantly. 

“Well, he’s not mine. It’s all a mistake. This gentleman is a 
stranger to me. But this is Mr. Richard Kent’s house. I’m sure of 
that. That’s his portrait.” 

“Oh!” faltered Dolly, sitting up and shaking back her any curls, 
“why didn’t you say so before ?” 

Then Marcia laughed, and Dick laughed, and a sunny dine seemed | 
to diffuse itself through the room. But suddenly Dolly drew back 
and her face looked puzzled. 

** But this doesn’t account for Tootsie,” she said, sternly. 

Dick grew serious. ‘‘ By Jove, that’s a delicate business.” 

“You, you never wrote such letters,” faltered Dolly. 

“T should hope not,” cried Dick ; ‘and there’s the bell now. Well, 
I warned Jacob I wouldn’t see her. I guess he won’t let her in. 
Where's the infernal bag ?” 

“ Upstairs,” answered Dolly, with ineffable scorn. “‘ You don’t want 
to publish your love letters, do you, to every visitor?” “ei 

* My love letters! Oh, come now, Dolly, this is too much.” 

“T should’ say. 80; far,’ far: ‘too mach,” cried Dolly, ready to wa 
again. 

“By Jove ! it’s Maltby,” said Dick; ‘he’s come to talk the case 
over. I must put him off. I can’t be ‘bothatied now.” 

Jacob appeared. “I vos took dot man in der parlor,” he said ; “he 
vos valk up an down like he vos crazy loonatics.” 

Poor fellow ! I will see him,” said Dick, as he hurried off to his 
client. 

. “You will excuse me,” said Dolly, sini going over to Marcia 
and taking her hand. “I made you suffer, and I—well, you may 
think I have suffered too: But now you can go with the feeling that 
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your Dick is all you fancied him, a loyal gentleman, tender and true ; 
but I——” Poor Dolly choked down the tears, and could say no 
more. 


Marcia pressed her hand. “TI think you will find yourself happier 
than you fancy,” she said. ‘I cannot read a face aright if your 
Dick is not all you can dream or hope.” 

‘IT loved that woman,” Maltby was saying, in an excited tone. “I 
tell you I was wild about her when I married her. I supposeI wrote 
a cartload of idiotic maunderings to her. No, I swear they were the 
revelations of my deepest feeling. And to think she could trifle with 
me—trifle / bah! that’s too light.a word. She’s false—false as hell! 
Icould prove it too, if I could get hold of a satchel that she carries. 


_ Never lets it go. It’s full, crammed full of love-letters. I know it. 
I've caught her poring over ’em, dreaming, glowing, glozing over 


‘em. Oh, if I had that satchel! By Jupiter! Drummond, if you 
could get it for me I’d give you a thousand dollars.” | 

Dick’s heart gave a bound, and then sank like lead. He had not 
heard the bell ring in the excitement. But that was Jacob’s voice. 

“Der gentlemans is out. I vos say dot two times alretty.” 

‘Oh! I would like to see him so much,”’ said a musical voice. “I 
want to ask him about a satchel. It’s very important.” 

“ Heavens! my wife’s voice,” cried Maltby, clutching Dick, “and 
she’s lost the satchel.” 

“Oh te pag is all rite,” cried Jacob. ‘‘ Ven you don’t vos come in 
I git it rite away.” 

“ Get it—he’s going to oat it—it’s in this house,” cried Maltby, in 
great excitement. “What doesthis mean? Confound it, man, what 
does this mean—the satchel that I have been talking about in your 
house ?” 

| “T—keep cool—I can explain. It was left in a cab—your wife was 
robbed. Oh, the devil!” cried Dick, hopelessly tangled up and un- 
able to proceed. 

But Maltby waited for no explanation. He had dashed open the 
door, and before the stolid Jacob knew where he was he had snatched 
the satchel from his hand. 

“Now, madam,” said Maltby, facing his wife with furious tri- 
umph, “I rather think I shall win my case.” 

Surprise, fright, and then a cool contempt seemed to struggle for 
mastery in the handsome face of Mrs. Maltby. She poeeet * into the 
hall and caught her husband’s arm. 

“Don’t look at them, John. You'll be sorry if you do.” 

“Sorry? I’m done suffering for you! I have cast you out of my 
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heart, and you have no more power to cause me pain. I know what 
is here as well as if I had read them,” 

Dick wondered at the woman’s face. “She is a cool hand,” he 
thought. 

She did not wince as Maltby fiercely drew out the package. 

“IT will see—I will be sure,” he snarled, and then he stopped sud- 
denly. His face seemed to freeze. His lips grew rigid. He turned 
over the letters. 

“ Allin the same writing, you see, John,” said his wife, coldly. 

‘ “Yes, all the same—and it is mine/” he said, in a half-dazed way. 
‘* Lucia, they are the letters of our—courtship.” 

“Yes,” quietly. 

“ And you kept ’em, and I’ve seen you reading ’*em—my letters.” 

“Yes ; when you were cruel I read the old words of true love, and 
tried to warm my cold heart at the fire.” 

“Lucia, my wife—forgive me—forgive——” cried the impulsive 
man, seizing her hands, while Dick slipped back into his sanctum. 

“T guess I’ve lost the case of Maltby vs. Maltby,” he said to Dolly, 
who had heard it all. 

‘“‘ So that was Tootsie,” said Dolly, whose heart was boudding with 
rapture. ‘Oh, Dick, I will never doubt you again.” 

“I wish I could believe it,” said Dick; “but here I am with a 
house on my hands and no case.” 

‘“‘T think you will get rid of it soon,” murmured Marcia. “I’m 
sure Dick—I mean Mr. Kent will not stay away long now.” 

“T should think not,” said Dick, looking at her with admiring eyes ; 
“ but that rascal of a Dutchman got my money.” 

But on Mr. Kent’s return in a week Jacob had to disgorge, and, 
much to his disgust, lost his place. 

“Vell! some beoples got no gonchins, ain’t it?” he muttered. 
‘Here vos Herr Kent say he traffel by Europe drei monat, und ist 
back pooty quick, derectly. He takes mein moneys und mein kar- 
acter: mein karacter I gets me pack, naturly ; but dose moneys—I 
vistle me for dose. Ach himmel! der poor man don’t vos got no 
negate mit dis gountry. I tink I go join me mit dose Anarchist.” 

Heten W. Prerson. 

NEW 
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“Tue people of this country” have had, from the beginning, no 
societal and political form but that of organized bodies, absolutely 
exclusive of one another, each with its own mind, and the collective 
or community right of self-government—this right resulting to it 
from its being composed of free moral and accountable beings, who 
are drawn into corporate form by the societal instinct created in each 
being. 

They are necessarily independent states—cannot be otherwise 
without revolution. Their relations, and their constitution, can but 
be federal, and Washington, “ by unanimous order of the Conven- 
tion ” of 1787, struck the everlasting key-note of “ the music of the 
Union,” when he reported the great plan to Congress as a plan “for 
the federal government,” and characterized it as the “delegating of 
an extensive trust.” (I. Ell. Deb., 305) 

The only possible alternative to the utter perversion and ruinous 
revolution of our system is for us to teach the first facts and princi- 
ples of our polity, ever recognizing “the several states which may be 
included within this union,” not only as the constituents of the union, 
but the sole sources of government. ‘ The several states” are thus 
described, as well as named, in the first article ; and they are to-day, 
as Hamilton, one hundred years ago, said they were, the “ essential 
component parts of the union” (II. Ell. Deb., 304) ; and, finally, all 
the language of the Constitution, containing ‘the terms of union,” 
without the exception of a word, was “ ratified,” “‘ ordained,” and “es- 
tablished ” by the said states. They are integers and not fractions— 
“ united states,” and not a unitary organization of people. 

‘** Representative democracies federalized” being the system ab- 
stractly taught by the great publicists, and adopted and made con- 
crete by our fathers, our institutional liberty is wholly a matter of 
fact, and easily taught. States, constitution, adoptions, union, and 
government are all historical facts, easy to describe, to know, and to 
teach, and hard to forget. And While we make the tradition of gov- 
ernment to the coming power-holders, our most solemn duty is to fit 
them, by education, for the trust ; so that they can, in turn, adminis- 
ter, preserve, and transmit our polity. If we neglect this, we must 
answer for the political ignorance and wrong-doing of two genera- 
tions. 
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It is a great evil that the print of the land is mainly shut against 
these truths. Jefferson said, ‘‘ We may safely tolerate error, if reason 
be left free to assail it.” Error, however, resorts to a modern de- 
vice ; with her congeners she forms a trust, so to speak, and ‘“ makes 
a corner” on print, so that Reason, when occasion comes, has neither 
vehicle nor weapons. Hence she and truth are not quite so mighty 
as they might be. Their votaries must buy or command print of 
their own, or be silent. The following texts prove that Error con- 
siders Reason, like the knight who has no horse or lance, no longer 
privileged to tilt. 


Texts or THE “ New Porrticat Scrence.” 


1, Professor John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, in the Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, for March, 1886, declares his aim to be to 
“arouse a skepticism in politics,” and, of course, as to our polity. 
He is evidently sincere in the views he has adopted ; but some of his 
teachers have long aimed at supplanting old facts and beliefs with 
their new science, their evident wish being to erase our history and 
records, so that they may, on the blank pages, write their hypotheti- 
cal doctrines, and establish them as our future polity. 

Speaking of the Articles of Confederation, the Professor says : 
“This system of sovereign states in league was made immutable. 
In fact it lasted just eight years, and was then overthrown by revolu- 
tion. The states had usurped the powers of the nation ; 
these powers must be wrenched from them, and they forced back in- 
to their proper subordination.” He says further that “ two far-seeing 
spirits,” Bowdoin and Hamilton, “divined the means of escape ;” 
and their argument was: ‘‘The states have usurped the authority 
of the people of the nation, and the People [italics his} must reassert 
their sovereign power; but this was revolution—revolution against 
usurpation.” 

The natural inference from this language is, that he has the details 
of a great fight, or series of fights, resulting in revolution; which 
data he will duly deliver to the Columbia College classes, and finally 
to the nation at large. If his account is right, we have erred in 
supposing ‘that a civil, quiet, orderly, and lawful change was made 
under the auspices and ‘guidance of the states in Congress, i.e., of 
the people themselves, to “a more perfect union,” and “and a more 
_ efficient federal government” than had existed. Moreover, in the 
“wrenching” of “ powers” from “ usurpers,” and “forcing [them] 
back” into “subordination ””"—in short, “sitting down on them” 
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everlastingly, as they deserved—there must be some statistics of 
killed and wounded ; some history of the restoration of peace, and 
of the gradual healing of war’s wounds—all yet to be written! _ 
But, seriously, contemporary history givesno account of “ usurped” 
powers, or “wrenching” them from usurpers, or forcing the states 
back into subjection. The maligned Congress was the people them- 
selves (or the “nation” itself) acting through their wisest and best 
statesmen and patriots ; but acting in a system which they found de- 
fective, and, therefore, took steps to éhange, The people themselves 
were acting throughout. Both the Convention and the Congress were 
their agents, the former their advisers merely—the latter their only 
constituted authorities. Qui facit per alium facit per se. They them- 
selves, in Congress, supervised the whole business. Moreover, they 
never seemed to condemn even, let alone oppugn, their said servants ; 
but, on the contrary, they called the most of them to higher trusts 


and honors, in the ‘‘ more perfect union,” and the “ more efficient 


federal government.” 
2. Professor Richard Hudson, in the New Englander and Yale Re- 


view, for January, 1888, contributes to the new political science, as 


follows : “As the conditions of national life change, it becomes neces- 
sary that the federal government should assume jurisdiction over 
subjects which, in simpler conditions, are left to the states.” There- 
fore, he continues, as the constitution is “not easily amended, it is 
inevitable that this transference of power should be made largely by 
interpretation.” And he urges that “the change must be wrought, 
whether by interpretation or by constitutional amendment,” until 
“the competence of the state is narrowed, even against its will, by 
the action of the federal state.” 

In other words, agents and servants, instead of doing as they are 
commanded and sworn to do, “should assume jurisdiction over sub- 
jects” which they are commanded and oath-bound to le} alone 
(Amendment 10), and should get, by interpretation, whatever powers 
they may deem wise and desirable, instead of honestly advising the 
people to provide for them by amendment. It i8 safe to say that he 
would not, and could not, carry out such views in private life and 
affairs. 

3. Another professor presents an infinite resource for new con- 
struction (or building additions), which he calls “ the unwritten con- 
stitution ;” and which he says is “atheory . . .. that will justi- 
fy the exercise of power in many cases, not warranted by the letter.” 
He further says; ‘The great body of the constitution, the real force, 
» « » existe in the habits, the notions, the social vitality of a peo- 
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ple. The written constitution is a help; but one whose letter is not 
supported by the unwritten is but chaff.” [Bliss on Sovereignty, 
164. | 

This professor seems to consider “the unwritten constitution” as 
the wheat of our system, and the written one the chaff, which pro- 
fessorial breath should winnow away. Such wheat seems to be the 
data of the new “ political science.” And he claims that the idea of 
“the unwritten constitution” has the sanction of Professor Ham- 
mond, who, in his edition of Lieber’s ‘‘ Hermeneutics,” in note M, evi- 
dently refers to the great body of personal rights brought under the 
societal compact ; the customs and usages prevailing ; and the moral 
and equitable principles which govern rulers, judges, and people ; 
and which may be considered within the motives and purposes of so- 
ciety, as well as additions to its cohesive and conserving forces. 

Such ideas are evidently what Professor Hammond means when 
he uses the phrase “the unwritten constitution ;” and they always 
existed and operated ; but he evidently disappoints his citer, by say- 
ing that such “unwritten constitution ” “ appeals to the conscience of 
the legislator, or the citizen, and does not compel him.” This was al-. 
ways excellent doctrine ; and it derives no force from the delusive 
phrase, ‘the unwritten constitution.” In truth, we have no such 
thing as an “unwritten constitution.” What is unwritten is what is 
not constituted as powers and fundamental laws. What is written 
necessarily excludes all not written ; what is not written is reserved, 
retained, kept out! Any use of an “ unwritten constitution,” in gov- 
erning us, is a perjured use, necessarily ! 

4. The professor who writes political science for the New York Na- 
tion (which is generally a conservative paper) makes the following 
contribution to the said science: “The men of 1861 [had] to settle, 
once for all, whether the federal government was a national govern- 
ment or not; and they settled it, . . . They gave to the conati- 
tution that final sanction, without which no government ia ever strong, 
nor can ever command general obedience—the sanction, namely, 
which comes from the knowledge that it has irresistible physical 
force at its back.” This professor dates the revolution twenty-five 
years back, instead of one hundred, as the Political Science Quarterly 
does. There was no sign of a revolution in either case. 

If Professor Sullivan, of Boston, should assert a claim to this 
professor’s farm, and argue it in his usual striking way, and after sev- 
eral serious discussions the negotiation should end under an apple- 
tree, with the significant ejaculation, ‘‘ Enough!” the title of the Bos- 
ton scientist would, according to the above-cited treatises, be good in 
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law and justice. Such titles, however, are most usually asserted, as 
to the personal belongings of the unfortunate wayfarer, on lonely 
roads, and never in, or within reach of, courts of justice. 

5. Senator Ingalls, in a speech on trusts, March 27, 1890, said : 
“The people of the United States have a reasonable degree of respect 
for the Constitution, but they are not afraid of it. A constitution is 
a growth, and not a manufacture ; and the Constitution of 1890, by 
reason of the operation of the will of the people who made it, is a 
vastly different instrument from the Constitution of 1789. Its au- 
thors would not know it.” 

Au contraire, the truth is, as Mr. Gladstone says, that the Constitu- 


- tion was “struck off at a given time ;” also, that it can be essentially 


changed only by the people’s amendments ; also, that those who con- 
tend otherwise must be revolutionists. 

The instrument is words—“ things,” as Mirabeau called them— 
“ mighty things,” to use Webster’s phrase. Every word is a fixed 
fact, as is its meaning ; and all the meanings, taken together, are that 
infinite fact, the intent of the political people who established it, no 
matter whether they were several states, or but one. 

Now, Mr. Ingalls should explain why contracts, fundamental laws, 
statutes, etc., should grow, when the very purpose of them is (1) as 
to contracts, to fix consents of parties in binding form ; and (2) as to 
laws, to fix constitutions and statutes so that they shall s/and stably as 
the laws of the land ; both contracts and laws being intended as pro- 
tections, tests of right, and standards of justice. 

“We, the people,” in establishing our constitution, t.¢., our federal 
system, i.¢., our national polity (if you so style it), have established a 
stupendous fact, adamantine, everlasting ; which is neither more nor 
leas growable than our capitol; and the machinery of it ia aa factual 
aw that of a watch, sewing-machine, or cotton factory, None of them 
grow, 

The adjective “ absurd ” is almost too euphemistic for the idea of 
our sworn agents, who operate our federal machine, t.¢,, execute our 
fundamental laws, being authorized to watch for degrees or stages 
of increment in our said law, and judge, announce, and execute the 
same on us, the people, as persons, and on our belongings. 

If a contract of the Senator grow, and increase his obligations and 
lessen those of “the other fellow,” he will change his theory ; or if 
he ever find the fertility of Kansas soil operating on his dwelling os 
the fertility of his fancy does on the Constitution, when he hears lit- 
tle crepitations in the walls and rafters, and sees little movements of 
growth, he will shout to his loved ones: “This house is growing! 
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Stand not on the order of moving, but move at once! Go into the 
stable building in the rear !” . 

6. Professor Jameson, of Chicago, one of the latter-day teachers, 
writes, in his “ Constitutional Convention,” that “the people, in 1789, 
threw the thirteen state constitutions into hotchpot,” and distributed 
the powers anew. Each state, therefore, now “ performs a delegated 
function” “under the constitution of the nation ;” and “is permitted, 
by the sovereign, to frame its local constitution.” 

Having thus made his “jumble,” he says: ‘It is difficult, in the 
jumble of national and state organizations, to locate sovereignty ;” 
and then proceeds, with much ability and vagueness, to set forth 
*« definitions and marks and tests of sovereignty,” to see “‘if it is pos- 
sible to find where the power [i.¢., sovereignty] probably resides.” If 
this professor was hunting sincerely—as no doubt he was—he ‘ prob- 
ably” found sovereignty in “the people,” i.e, the “ representative 
democracies” of the land. 

7. Professor Pomeroy says the preamble of the Constitution “is 
the calm, sublime statement of self-existence, of inherent and unlimit- 
ed power—a power of national and fundamental legislation, for the 
purposes of protection to themselves [the people at large] as a body 
politic, and not to the states as separate political societies.” Ingenuity 
could not formulate propositions more completely unconstitutional 
and unhistorical, as will be seen further on. 

8. Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, puts in a little contribution to 
the making of a nation, as follows, in the U. S. Senate, on June 21, 
1888: “ Mr. President, it will be remembered by the Senate, that 
the convention which framed our Constitution made provision that, 
upon its ratification by nine states, it should become operative as 
among the states by which it should thus have been ratified. One 
hundred years ago to-day, the State of New Hampshire, in conven- 
tion assembled at the capital of the state, ratified the Constitution, 
and thus consolidated the states into the American nation.” 

His statement might pass as correct, except the last nine words, 
these being the result of misteaching, and entirely untrue. The fed- 
eralists of that day all repudiated consolidation ; and saved the Con- 
stitution from overwhelming defeat, by showing the falsity of the 
ascription. That untruth will be hereafter exposed, but the reader is, 


en passant, referred to “The Republic of Republics,” 81, 110; 2 Ell. . 


Deb., 46, 64, 77; 3 Ibid., 40, 180. It may be well to add, in further 
correction of error, that the convention made no “‘ provision ” for any- 
thing; and the Constitution had no force till it was ratified, and there- 
by established, as compact: and law, by nine states. Said Daniel 
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Webster, in his speech of 1833: Until the Constitution was ratified 
by nine states, it was but a proposal—mere inoperative paper. It 
was like a deed drawn but not executed.” 


9. Senator Hoar, on February 26, 1887, referred to “the creden- | 


tials of the Senator-elect from the State of Tennessee,” and objected 
to “the validity” of a “paper . . . from the governor of the 
state, commissioning the senator,” which, he said, implied that the 
senator was “a state officer ;” and concluded by saying “ it should not 
be received, but returned.” 

The president pro tem., Ingalls, said that ‘what purports to be a 
commission by the governor will be returned to the senator-elect.” 

Presumably the document, in effect, hereby certifies that William 
B. Bate, is lawfully chosen Tennessee's senator in Congress ; and that, 
in the name and by the authority of the said State of Tennessee, the 
said Bate is hereby commissioned to exercise, with his colleague, her 
“equal suffrage in the Senate.” (Fed, Con., Art. V.) Now, if we re- 
flect that the commission is Tennessee's, aad not the governor's, he 
acting for the said sovereign as her agent, and that, presumably, the 
governor did as he was directed by law to do, we shall find it difficult 
to see the right or propriety of the senatorial conduct referred to. I 
merely mention the subject here, promising to recur to it. 

10. Senator Evarts said on the Blair Bill: “It is constitutional to 
devote every dollar in the Treasury to the purposes of this bill; and 
then it is constitutional, by your next taxation, to raise the money to 
supply the void thus created ;” and Senator Edmunds said it was 
“perfectly plain to his mind” that Congress can “devote money in 
the Treasury, to whatever extent it chooses, to this object [i.e., edu- 
cation], or any other benevolence, foreign or domestic.” And they 
seem to agree that there is no restraint on the power of appropria- 
tion ; and ex-Senator, now Judge Jackson, of Tennessee, and Senator 
George, of Mississippi, seemed to concur in the last proposition. The 
idea of the last two seems to be that Congress can raise revenue only 
for specified purposes; but can expend it for many others not named. 
All these agents seem to forget that they are oath-bound to heed and 
obey these words: that all “‘ powers not delegated are reserved,” 1.¢., 
“retained,” i.e., kept out of the Constitution, and in the people. ° 

These eminent gentlemen should, with others, caucus, and resolve 
that: ‘Whereas, the people kept the power of education out of the 
Constitution, and in their home agencies, for one hundred years; and 
whereas, we deem it wise for Congress to control the matter, and ex- 
pend $77,000,000 of federal money on it ; and whereas, the Constitu- 
tion, as ‘Professor Hudson points out, ‘is not easily amended,’ while 
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transfers of power can ‘be made largely by interpretation ;’ There- 
fore, be it resolved; 1, That Congress has express ‘ power to make 
all Jaws necessary and proper’ for carrying out the written constitu- 
tion, 2. That it be carried oul, and left, till Congress can act on 
Professor Bliss'’s unwritten constitution in making ‘necessary and 
proper’ appropriations, 3, That, in future, the Constitution be car- 
ried out whenever large appropriations are needed for ‘the common 
defence and general welfare.’ 4. That on all such occasions the 
American flag (and the Constitution too) be vigorously waved.” 

11. Chief-Justice Fuller said at New York, April 30, 1889, that “the 
destiny of the country was manifest, if its parts [states] could be 
welded into one; but the problem to be solved was, how to accom- 
plish this without sacrificing local independence, and so parting with 
liberty in exchange for power ;” and he spoke of the Constitution as 
‘the instrument which was to create a nation out of free and inde- 
pendent sta 

Now, on this matter of fact, I have read the history of our Constitu- 
tion very carefully, but have seen no line showing that the “ parts” 
were “ welded into one,” or that the instrument was intended “to 
create a nation out of free and independent states.” I shall produce 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. The word “ welded ”—sug- 
gestive of Thor’s hammer—suits the national theory, or that of the 
Nation newspaper, or that of Professors Burgess and Pomeroy, but 
not that of the supreme federal court ! : 


Texts Rerurep a Century Aao. 


It will be duly shown, by the federal Constitution, by American 
archives and sacred records, and by the testimony of the fathers, that 
all the foregoing extracts are erroneous in fact and in theory. . And 
though they are the views of persons esteemed as conservatives, they 
are all in harmony with the unanimous assertion of a Republican 
state convention of Massachusetts, that “the United States is a na- 
tion ;” with the pledge, the same year, of the Democratic state con- 
vention of Louisiana, “to protect and guard the rights of the States, 
as determined by the Constitution, and the decisions of the courts of 
justice ;"” with Mr. Lincoln’s rating of the States as counties, and 
denying them other status and rights than what the nation gives 
them ; and with Professor Jameson’s theory, that they—the States— 
under the nation, perform delegative functionsonly. If we all agree, 
what use have we for the Democracy ? 

These curiosities of political literature could be added to in vol- 
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umes ; and they are amazing in their error, because our written polity 
and wriiien “supreme law” have existed for one hundred years, as 
facts, so that no expressions concerning them can be in any wise 
justifiable which are not constantly based on, and tested by, the said 
established facts, And, moreover, these curious: theories consist 
mainly of the very contentions originally urged by foes as charges 
to defeat our noble system, which assaults were met and decisively 
repelled by Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and the rest of the 
fathers. The identity of the original charges of the foes with the so- 
called interpretations of the friends of the Constitution will be duly 
proved, 

I am confident that we shall all, by and by, see that the only 
ground on which these gentlemen—the highest and ablest in the 
land—can be defended, is that they are mistaught. We all follow 
teachers, almost as unthinkingly as sheep do bell-wethers ; and it is 
comparatively innocent to do so against administrative policy, or even 
a statutory requirement ; while it is high treason to assail or wound 
the king. And it can but be the highest of crimes in our country to 
violate or pervert our organic institutions, especially where it is done 
by those who are oath-bound to “support, protect, and defend” 
them. 

As to the undue influence of teachers, Jeremy Bentham says: 
“ Under the sanction of a great name, every string of words, however 
unmeaning, will have a certain currency. Reputation adds weight to 
sentiments, which, had they stood alone, might have drawn nothing, 
perhaps, but contempt. . . . Wonderful is that influence which 
is gained over young minds by the man who, on account of whatever 
class of merit, is esteemed in the character of a preceptor. Those 
who have derived, or fancy they have derived, knowledge from what 
he knows, or appears to know, will naturally be for reasoning as he 
reasons, approving as he approves, judging as he judges, and con- 
demning as he condemns,” 

The presumptions I have to encounter in opposing these writers 
are most formidable, resulting (1) From the general acceptance of 
their theory ; (2) From the reputations of their teachers—some of 
them great jurists and statesmen ; (3) From their own great names, 
abilities, and characters, and their presumable investigations, as well 
as care not to utter, as statements of our system, their assumed 
theories, hypotheses, or wishes ; and (4) from the certainty of their 
producing historical and record evidence to crush and disgrace me— 
if it exist! 

Now I can but think, as I inherit a right to our institutions, and 
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these truths concerning them, I have a right to ask my countrymen 
to note, to determine upon, and vindicate the Constitution as it is; in 
other words : 

1. Vindicate the “written instrument ’—as Webster calls it ; the 
written facts made one hundred years ago, and never changed. 

2. Vindicate what Webster calls the “ recorded fundamental 
law,” “recorded” one hundred years ago, and now existing 
unchanged, except as amended. 

3. Vindicate the written acts of ratification—acts passed and fixed 
one hundred years ago, and filed in the archives of “the United 
States” as eternal monuments and muniments—all unchanged, and 
in full force. Vindicate their value ! 

4. Vindicate the several steps of congress, ending with that deci- 
sive and most solemn declaration, on September 13, 1788, that the 
several ratifications were “ sufficient for the establishment of this con- 
stitution ”—these all being facts established and fixed one hundred 
years ago, and placed beyond change. Let us have the facts for 
what they are-worth. 

5. Vindicate the action then taken by the several atates, under their 
new compact, in legislating, and electing their respective quotas, for 
the new governmental agency, these acts being all done and fixed in 
character one hundred years ago. 

6. And, finally, vindicate the historical fact that the state-elected 
and state-empowered government convened, and “proceeded to exe- 
cute this constitution ”—*‘ the constitution of [%.e., belonging to] the 
United States ”—a fact one hundred years old, and an eternal truth ! 

Now, I beg my countrymen to consider that these facts are beyond 
change, and that the “written instrument,” “the recorded fun- 
damental law,” stands unchanged to-day; that “it is the bond, and 


the only bond, of the union of these states” ; and that: “it is all that 


gives us a national character” (Webster) ; and I ask why we should 
spurn the wisdom of our venerated sires, and adopt the status of a 
nation, which those sires repudiated, and reject the status of states, 
which those sires solemnly and unanimously asserted (Madison’s De- 
bates, passin’) ; those political bodies which Hamilton declared to 
be “the parties to the compact”—the ‘essential component parts 
of the union” which it would be “ political suicide” to destroy ! 
B. J. Saaz. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FORECLOSED. 


Mr, Lavarer took up his silk hat, smiled in a sweetly persuasive 
manner on the editor of the Magnet, and departed in the most 
amiable of moods, 

He had seen with regret a number of mistakes in the paper lately 
—nothing wrong with the typography, understand; no errors of 


- make-up, or anything like that. But the editor seemed to have an 


unfortunate leaning against some few things which Mr. Lavater knew 
ought to be favored, and an equally distressing bias toward some 
other things of which Mr. Lavater disapproved. He had promised 
his friends time and time again he would go round and talk to 
Hammerton. 

“The man means well,” he would say, charitably. ‘‘ He is a very 
clever fellow, and is making a good paper, but he doesn’t understand 
these things. All he wants is a little friendly advice now and then. 
This last editorial against refunding the bonds is the worst thing he 
has done, and I will see him before another paper comes out.” 

So it was pretty generally understood in Warsaw that the Magnet 
would not offend again. That is, it would not offend Mr. Lavater. 
He was interested rather more than any other man in the proposed 
refunding, and as he held a mortgage on the Magnet office, of course 
he could shape its policy. No one seemed to rebel at that idea. It 
did not occur to them that the editor might have some principles of 
his own. 

“Tf I were running this paper,” remarked Mr. Peltier, foreman of 
the Magnet office, as the door closed on Mr. Lavater’s retiring form, 
“JT would run it. That man has no more right to say what you shall 
print than what you shall eat.” ; 

“ Well, Peltier,” said the editor, wearily, ‘a man cannot always do 
as he wants to.” He did not care to discuss the matter with any 
person, and had rather less inclination to dispute equities with Peltier 
than with others. 

The foreman was a typical old-time printer, with an impatient 
contention that papers should be edited where they were printed, 
and that outside dictation was the unpardonable sin. He had a 
combination suit of clothes, the three pieces purchased at second 
hand in as many cities, and all of them worn with a disregard of 
appearance truly utopian. He possessed that not uncommon faculty 
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of perpetually wearing a five-days’ growth of beard. No one in 
Warsaw remembered having seen him clean shaven. 

But Hammerton knew the man was an invaluable assistant. He 
had a keen scent for news, a knack for local writing, and a settled love 
for one of the older poets, whom a lighter age had almost forgotten 
—a poet whose lines he paraphrased or quoted on all occasions, 
finding in them his fittest form of expression. Above all, he was so 
constant a champion of the paper that his criticisms, tendered with 
or without request, in season and out of season, were almost forgiven. 
At least there was this virtue about them: they could be disregarded 
without causing the slightest offence. Yet the editor stood in no 
little awe of that experienced man, and regretted exceedingly when 
he had to run counter to the latter’s advice. 

“Yes, a man can always do as he wants to,” concluded the fore- 
man ; “leastwise he can if he holds a mortgage on a printing-office. 
But he has no right to make you say what you do not believe. You 
wouldn't go down on the street and retract last week’s article about 
the bonds ; why should you retract it in next week’s paper?” 

“T will not,” said Hammerton, holding up an exchange and search- 
ing for some item about Warsaw people. 

“Oh, you won’t?” rather joyfully. 

“T will retract it this week.” , 

Peltier laid down his pipe and gazed despairingly at his employer. 
To-morrow would be press day, and the paper was in type. 

‘What shall I do with that leader against refunding?” 

“ Distribute it.” 

“‘ And set up another in favor of refunding.” 

“I suppose so,” impatiently. ‘In fact, Pelt, Mr. Lavater left a 
little thing here which will have to go. I don’t like this any better 
than you do, but maybe I can get out of debt another year, and I 
don’t want to offend anybody if I can help it. After that I will run 
the Magnet to suit myself.” 

Peltier went out in the composing room, took up a column rule, 
and began a measurement to find how much of love’s labor had 
been lost in the change of policies. 

Mary Telesford was the first. visitor next morning. Hammerton 
had not arrived, and she sat near his desk and watched with some 
interest the work in the office. The foreman and his assistants were 
setting type with all possible speed, from a series of pages that looked 
like parts of one manuscript. 

“This thing on baptism can’t go this week, Peltier,” said the 
chief typo ; “no room for it.” 
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im Leave it out,” responded the foreman ; “ church folks will have 
to get along the best they can without it. Anyway, 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


“That's from Pope’s ‘Essay,’” said the office boy, in proud confi- 
dence, to Miss Telesford. 

“What essay?” asked the young lady, somewhat amused. 

‘Oh, just Pope’s ‘ Essay,’” responded the lad, at the limit of infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Hammerton seemed to believe that early rising did not com- 
port with editorial dignity, and he was an hour later than his men 
in arriving at the office. He greeted Miss Telesford very cordially 
when he came. She was a young woman to be cultivated. 

*T want to send the Magnet for a year to my friends in Vermont,” 
she said. ‘We are all very proud of the paper, and particularly 
your stand against refunding the bonds.” 

He had taken down the subscription book and opened it at the 
first blank page; but her closing remark made him pause. Had he 
any right to accept either her compliments or her money? His eyes 
wandered about the office until they met the sharp gaze of Peltier. 

“T am glad you like the paper, Miss Telesford,” he said, ‘“‘but I 
shall have to revise my opinion about the bonds.” 

She flushed a little, regarding him carefully for a moment. 

“You are not going to favor their funding ?” 

“T think I shall.” 

“ But you opposed it last week.” 

He was painfully distressed. At times he had strongly contended 
that women could not understand business, but it seemed impossible 
to rally that comforting doctrine just now. He tried to show her 
that the funding would be a benefit to the taxpayers, and was even 
weak enough to tell her that the forthcoming issue of the paper 
would contain abundant proof of the fact. 

“But I am a taxpayer,” she said, “and know what I want. The 
bonds have only two years to run, and there is plenty of money to 
pay them. If we fund them they will draw three per cent for twenty- 
five years. Surely it is better to pay five per cent for two years 
than three per cent for twenty-five.” 

That was just the logic he had used last week ; two columns more 
of the same doctrine were in type now, but could never be used, * 
since what the men were setting would replace it with two columns 
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of counter arguments. His visitor was piqued. To her it seemed 
like trifling. She looked with suspicion and disapproval on editorial 
inconsistency ; yet she could not think this man was base enough to 
let bad motives sway him. 

She had so much admired his newspaper work, so honored him 
for his struggle against difficulties, and so esteemed him for his 
social virtues that she hoped, since he had been moved, something 
stronger than interest had moved him. 

“Why is it, Mr. Hammerton? Surely no one is compelling you to 
this course, You seemed so happy in your arguments last week. Are 
you not making a mistake to impeach them ?” 

It was no new thing to him, This trying to convince the editor 
what the Magnet ought to say was of not infrequent occurrence. But 
men had been the counsellors before. It was painfully humiliating 
to sit before this woman, whom he knew to be right, and confess his 
bondage to error. Yet her kindness won him, and softened some- 
what his penance. 

“To be frank with you, Miss Telesford,” he said, not so manfully — 
as he would have liked, ‘“‘I am not at liberty to do just as I choose in 
this matter. Perhaps ”—somewhat hopefully—‘“ perhaps when you 
read the paper you may think differently.” 

She put aside the subterfuge. 

“Ts Mr. Lavater pressing you?” 

He bowed his head in a deeper abasement. 

“ How can he injure you?” 

*Foreclose.” 

Hammerton had grown desperate. He rose and looked about the 
room at the property he was striving to pay for ; looked at the heap of 
papers ready to print, so far exceeding the issue when he bought the 
plant ; looked at the splendid press which had replaced the antique 
affair he had used at first. Success was so near. Was he to lose it 
by defying those men? They were very influential in Warsaw. On 
the other hand, was there not something this girl held sacred which 
he would lose unless he defied them? He sat down in deepest trou- 


ble as Miss Telesford rose to go. 

** Well, do what you think is best,” she said. ‘I wish I could help 
you.” 

“T wish she held the notes,” remarked the editor to his foreman 
as they read proof together. 


‘“* Maybe she'll buy them,” was the printer's saturnine reply. 
“ Well,” said Hammerton, inclined to defend himself, ‘no man can 
run a paper to please everybody,” 
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“That's true : 


‘« «What shocks one part will edify the rest, 
Nor with one paper can‘they all be blest,’ 


as Pope comes pretty near saying. But you seem to get out of 
one trouble just in time to get into another. It was like this in the 
corporation matter, and the water-works system, and the fire ordi- 
nance, Folks outside seem to think a paper can be run by the pat- 
rons, They don’t try to run a grocery that way—nor anything else, 
so far as I know.” 

The chief item in the Magnet of the following week was an account 
of a serious injury to its editor. 

Warsaw was a very old place. The broad drive along the river 
front, above the busy portion of the town, was flanked with handsome 
residences, and filled every pleasant evening with carriages and 
equestrian parties, while the promenade on either side presented a 
charming picture of simple enjoyment. Scores of people sauntered 
along in the shade of the elms, or rested on the benches and watched 
the cavaleade go by. All that was good and acceptable in the town 
found cordial welcome on “The Mall.” One of the Magnet’s most 
successful features had been the column which made pleasant men- 
tion of the happenings here. 

Hammerton was strolling across the drive one afternoon, when 
he saw an unusual commotion some distance to his right. A horse 
had become unmanageable. Several persons were crying “ Whoa! ” 
loudly, and snatching at the bridle. Suddenly the frightened animal 
reared sharply, threw his rider, and dashed madly down the Mall, 
dragging a woman by the stirrup. 

**Stop him! save her!” cried the people. “Stop him! He will 
drag her to death.” 

A hundred men ran into the street and threw up their hands, 
shouting to the frenzied animal, then dodging as he approached them 
—passed them, blinded by fear and kicking viciously at that helpless 
burden. It was Miss Telesford. 

Hammerton grasped one of the benches at the roadside, and carry- 
ing it before him, stepped upon the Mall. He measured the distance 
carefully, gauged the speed of the horse, and at the right instant 
rushed forward holding that heavy timber across the course. He 
received the shock heroically, and fell, crushed and senseless, under 
the broken planks, just as the terror-stricken animal, checked by 
the bar, slipped and fell to the ground, In an instant strong men 
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grasped the horse and held him fast. The woman was extricated and 
carried to her home, while gentle hands lifted the editor and bore 
him to the nearest residence, 

For days he lay in a stupor, just clinging at the brink of life, and 
then he opened his eyes and saw the foreman sitting patiently at the 
bedside. 

“Pelt, you get out the paper this week, will you?” said the 
editor. 

“Yes, you rest easy. The paper is all right.” 

“Pelt,” said the invalid again, after a moment, opening his eyes 
very wide, “you are shaved clean.” 

_ “Yes, I thought it looked better,” confessed the man, slightly em- 
barrassed. 

He was very busy those days. No hireling ever put in ten hours 
_of more faithful labor than did he, and then each evening he flitted 
over town, searching for news. Who was visiting in Warsaw? Who 
was out of town? What pairs were joined in wedlock, and whose 
thresholds were dark with mourning? Who bought? Who sold? — 
What affairs of note engrossed the people? Go read the Magnet. It 
will tell you everything. 

And after all was done he sat an hour every night with his em- 
ployer, talking little but soothing much, and answering all questions 
in a cheery, confident way that was better than medicine. The honest 
cynic was pleased beyond expression to see the paper growing in 
favor every week. And day by day he found the ledger fattening. 
These visits over town, these frequent calls on tradesmen won adver- 
tisements. 

One evening Mr. Lavater walked with Peltier to the sick room. 
The capitalist was not promiscuous in his choice of associates, He 
usually walked alone, in want of better company ; but he had no need 
to avoid the foreman. Peltier was dressed in broadcloth, and bore 
himself as one who knew good herding and ona show it if he found 
it worth his while. 

“Miss Telesford was down to see Hammerton to-day,” said the 
richer man. ‘She is very grateful to him. He undoubtedly saved 
her life, although he did not know who it was at the time.” 

_ “He did a very brave thing,” said the foreman. Somehow this 
man Lavater grated on him. He thought of the mortgage, and the 
funded bonds, and the printing-office. Why should this fellow watch 
over Hammerton? Did he want the editor to recover so he could 
use him again ? 

“J will come up and see you to-morrow, Peltier,” said Mr. Lavater 
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an hour later, as they left the. sick room. ‘TI have a little thing for 
the paper.” 

“ All right,” responded the foreman, and turned away to his board- 
ing house. But the first thing he did when he reached the Magnet 
office next morning was to select his largest wood type and print the 
line 

“T Ron ras Paper” 


on fawn-colored cardboard and nail it just over the editorial desk. 
When the capitalist came down an hour later he brought a column 
article advocating some sort of change in the fire department. 

“T have been talking to a good many,” he said, “and they all 
think as I do about this. It is a shame the way things are running. 
The board deserves a severe drubbing.” 

Peltier looked through the manuscript and then handed it back. 

“Can you find room for it this week?” 

“T think not.” 

“Next week, then?” 

“No, nor the week after, either.” 

not?” Mr. Lavater was becoming indignant, as 
even a meek man might. 

“Well, I don’t propose to commit the Magnet to any such course. 
When Hammerton gets well he can do as he likes, but while I am in 
his place I will keep out of all such scrapes.” 

* But this is a thing of common justice to the people.” 

“Then sign your name to if, and I'll find room for it on the first 
page.” 

But that was not Mr. Lavater’s policy. He much preferred claim- 
ing unsigned editorials when he saw them win popular approval, and 
had no kind of appetite for sharing curses with editors. 

“T can make it very unpleasant for both you and Mr. Hammerton, 
if I want to,” he said, with a sort of drawn expression on his lips— 
his lips, which were all smiles in pleasant weather. 

“How?” demanded the foreman. 

“ By foreclosing my mortgage.” 

It was the threat of selfishness and cruelty. 

“ All right. He told me to run the paper, and I say that article 
can’t appear unless you father it. See the sign? When he gets 
well [ll give him as good a paper as I got.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t get well?” 

“Then he won’t need a paper.” 

Mr. Lavater did not visit the invalid that night, and Peltier did 
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not incorporate the story in his report of the day’s proceedings. 
Hammerton was worse. He was approaching a crisis, the physician 
said. Miss Telesford had been with him all the afternoon, as she 
was many afternoons from that time forward. 

“ He has been worrying about the paper all day,” she said. “The 
mortgage troubles him. Can we do anything about it?” 

Peltier told her of his meeting with Lavater. 

“Do you suppose he will foreclose ?” 

“I think he will,” said the man, grimly. 

“Then can’t you buy it?” 

“My dear woman,” said the printer, solemnly, “I couldn’t buy 
the sign that swings in the stairway. I would give an arm to save 
the property to Hammerton, and beat that money-shark ; but I can 
do nothing.” 

“Could you, if I gave you the money ?” 

He looked at her as though she had proposed miracles. Then the 
logic of her offer became plainer. Hammerton had saved her life ; 
she meant to reward him—ah! doubtless she meant more than that. 
How he honored her! How fairer than sunbeams was her clear 
brow ! how clearer than wells of truth were her dear eyes! 

Yes, he would help her. 

“Then I will bring you the money to-morrow. You can buy the 
mortgage in your own name, and then transfer it to him.” 

He understood, and he sat by that pallid form till midnight, and 
thought of the happiness that awaited recovery. 

Two days later, in opening the editor’s mail, Peltier found a legal 
notification of suit, entered by L. M. Lavater against J. Q. Hammer- 
ton, for two thousand dollars, mortgage note. Ten days more, and 
the case was tried, with a judgment of foreclosure against the defend- 
ant, and an order of sale to be executed the following Tuesday. 

Some people in Warsaw thought the aetion unkind in Lavater, but 
he went to the trouble to show them how much he had already lost 
by leniency, and how much endangered was his security with that 
irresponsible Peltier—that tramp printer—in charge. 

But Peltier appeared at the sale and glared as fiercely at the capi- 
talist-as though Mammon had no terrors for him. The creditor 
made the first bid at exactly two-thirds hisdebt. Peltier raised it one 
hundred dollars, and rose to face the inquiring gaze of spectators. 

‘Seventeen hundred,” cried Lavater, angrily. 

“‘Kighteen hundred,” calmly responded Peltier. 

“T object to such bids from such a man,” exclaimed the mortgagee. 
“He is a worthless, insolvent hired man, no more able——” 
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‘Hold on there, Lavater,” cried the person libelled. He produced 
a wallet and began counting out the money. He laid before the 
magistrate eighteen smooth bills, each bearing a magic “‘C” in bot- 
tle-green upon its face, and then looked defiance at the creditor. 

“Nineteen hundred!” was wrung from Lavater. 

‘Two thousand dollars,” said Peltier, quickly, thankful that he had 
been first permitted to name that figure. 

Mr. Lavater paused and studied his man for a moment. 

“Peltier,” said he, with surprising sweetness, “come outside a 
moment. Let us fix this thing wp.” 

“Fix it up right here,” said Peltier, stoutly. ‘You began this. 
You kept him in debt when he was well, and now you try to rob him 
when he is sick. You aim to be sure ‘never to o’ershoot, but just to 
hit,’ as Pope says; but you overshot this time. Do you want your 
debt and interest, or do you want to raise my bid?” 

Lavater surrendered. The claim was transferred to Latone Peltier, 
but scarcely was the ink dry on the record, and scarcely had Mr. 
Lavater departed, than the purchaser assigned all his new-bought 
interest to J. Q. Hammerton, and went back to the Magnet office as 
fervently grateful as though a life of luxury had been secured him ; 
as jubilant as though his enemies had been made his footstool. 

Next day all Warsaw knew of the affair, and the general comment 
was not flattering to Mr. Lavater. And all Warsaw, of whatsoever 


' degree, joined in commending Miss Telesford’s action. It was so 


fitting for her money to stand between Hammerton and ruin since 
he had stood between her and death. Peltier’s honesty, his faithful 
conduct of the business, his untiring attendance at the bedside, all 
these were spoken of. Kindly words came to his ears, and the man 
without a country, the man who had lived at outs with all his fel- 
lows, the man who, until calamity had placed him side by side with 
elegance, had scorned conventions—this man was dignified. It 
brought him consciousness of worth ; he ranked with better people ; 
he was a peer with anyone. 

Hammerton was better, and Miss Telesford came less frequently. 
He knew how she had served him, and he tried to thank her; but 
the words were empty. She had hushed his stammering gratitude. 

‘It would have been very base of me to let you suffer in fortune, 
when I could so easily prevent it. You will be free now to conduct 
the paper without influence from anyone ; and I wish you every suc- 
cess. Good-bye.” 

That was her leave-taking. At the door she met Peltier. 

“Walk home with me,” she said. “TI want to talk with you.” 
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He accompanied her along the Mall under the elm-trees, near the 
spot where on that Sunday afternoon she had so nearly met her doom. 

“T want to tell you about Mr. Hammerton,” said the young woman. 
“ He will be back in the office in a week or two, and then you must 
try and strengthen him. He is a noble fellow, and deserves all good 
things. Have him stand firmer against these people who try to in- 
fluence him. Let the Magnet be his personality—not a composite of 
all the views in town. Make him honor his paper so much that 
he would not let it say one thing he would not say to his friends ; 
for we are all his friends.” 

“Yes,” said Peltier, almost gaily—spite of his companion’s earnest- 
ness—*“ but am I to do all this advising alone? Will he not listen to 
you?” 

Her face was very lovely, and the eyes were strangely inclined to 
avoid his own—very strangely for a woman so direct as she. 

“T will not advise him,” she said. And then, a little plainer, “I 
shall never have any right to advise him. But you must, for he is 
weak—he is so weak.” 

‘‘ You will never have any right,” repeated Peltier ; mr he conned 
the answer till he reached her gate. 

“ Good-night,” she said, giving him her hand. “ All through this 
affair you have proven yourself a very honorable, a very able man. I 
-am glad to know you so well.” 

She was so quick in leaving him. Her words were so warm they 
had checked his reply ; and here he was, walking away without hav- 
ing uttered a word—walking away thrilled with an unknown power. 

He went to the Magnet office and mounted the stairs dreamily. 
Could she have meant—no, not that. Surely he could not rise to 
such a height. He filled his pipe, but before his lips had touched 
the stem he paused, then laid it slowly down. He paced the long 
room for an hour, and then walked to the window and looked out 
upon the quiet town. His struggle was not unmanly. His star had 
risen, and it seemed to stand just at the limit of liis reach. Should 
his hand grasp it? Could its rare beauty survive that touch? 

“Tam not worthy,” he said, at last. ‘“I am not worthy; but is 
anyone? Has not the knowing her lifted me up?” 

Under the waning moon, through the scents of autumn flowers, he 
trod on hopes till he reached her door. ‘ Let her decide,” he said. 

When he came out again the moon had vanished, and over the 
starlit face of the upper deep fleecy harbingers of the later rains went 
drifting by. 

No room was large enough for him that night. He walked till 
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weariness was welcome, then stood at the riverside till the whole 
flood of his joy could be reviewed, His cup was brimming with 
blessings, and just as the first rush of dawn swept up the east, he 
lifted his bared head, and the music of his soul found utterance. 
Maybe a word was changed ; yet how with thankfulness his lifted 
spirit caught the rhythm a master’s hand had wakened: | 


‘* For me my love a thousand treasures brings ; 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise— 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.”’ 


Poor wandering, drifting argosy of good—here was his harbor ; 
and the heart which held nothing base or unclean caught the glory 
of daylight and lovelight and infinite peace. 

Le Roy Armsrrona. 

Cuicaco, 


CELEBRATED MEN OF THE DAY. 
VI.—MATTHEW F. MAURY. 


On January 14, 1806, in Spottsylvania County, Virginia, Matthew 
F. Maury was born. His grandfather was a French Huguenot, a 
Protestant clergymen, driven from France by persecution, and com- 
ing to Virginia an exile for his faith. When little Matthew was only 
four years old, his father moved to Tennessee with his young family, 
and in that wild country the boy grew up, surrounded by the pure 
and simple influences of his home, and amid the silence and solitude 

-of the primeval forests. There were no steamboats then, no railroads, 
no turnpikes, and no stage-coaches or stage-roads in all the State. 
Matthew worked in the fields, went on a racoon or bear hunt at 
times, and to the “old field” school while a boy, and when a youth 
to an academy under the charge of an excellent instructor, Rev. J. H. 
Otey, afterward Bishop of Tennessee. He was a boy of active mind 
and studious habits, and it was about that time, he says, “that my 
first ambitiom to become a mathematician was excited by an old cob- 
bler who lived near and used to send the shoes home to his custom- 
ers with the soles all scratched over with little x’s and y’s.” 

In 1825 a member of Congress from Tennessee obtained for young 
Maury a midshipman’s warrant in the United States Navy, and the 
youth started for Virginia on horseback, being more than two weeks 
on the road, and stopped at his uncle’s house in Fredericksburg, on 
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his way to Washington. The Naval Academy had not then been 
established at Annapolis, and the middies, as they were called, went 
on board ship at once, not only to study but to actively practise 
their profession. Young Maury went to work with a will, resolutely 
determined to master not only the various details of duty, but a 
knowledge of navigation, science, languages, whatever could aid him 
in a thorough preparation for the profession he had chosen. During 
his first year of service he was in the frigate Brandywine, which 
conveyed to France the Marquis de La Fayette, after his visit to the 
United States in 1825. The gallant Marquis frequently noticed the 
studious little middy, and had many a kind talk with him. After a 
cruise of some months in the Mediterranean the Brandywine re- 
turned to New York, and Maury was transferred to the Vincennes, 
and sent on a cruise around the world. He applied himself so con- 
stantly to his books during this voyage that at its conclusion he was 
ready to stand his examination, and was afterward appointed master 
of the sloop-of-war Falmouth, ordered to the Pacific Station. It 
was during this voyage that he conceived the idea of the celebrated 
‘‘ Wind and Current Charts.” All his life he had been a thinker, an 
observer ; now, in command of a ship, he was naturally anxious to 
make a quick voyage, and the way to do this was to get reliable in- 
formation as to the winds and currents to be encountered and the 
best ‘path for his vessel to follow. He published a work on Naviga- 
tion in 1834, which became the text-book of the United States Navy, 
and was favorably noticed by the highest naval authorities in Eng- 
land. An accident which left him lame prevented his going on ac- 
tive service, but in no way dampened his ardor of study. He pub- 
lished a series of articles on naval reform and other subjects of 
national interest, also a much-talked of paper on “The Gulf Stream 
and its Causes,” and became such an authority on naval questions that 
he was recommended and appointed to the office which he developed 
into the well-known “National Observatory ” at Washington. 

During the years of his service at the Observatory the world rang 
with the fame of Maury’s “ Wind and Current Charts” and “Sailing 
Directions.” The practical results of his scientific observations and 
researches showed that vessels sailing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ports of the United States, with the instructions afforded by these 
charts, made the voyage in forty days less time and at much less 
expense. The Secretary of the Navy, in January, 1855, reporting the 
benefits to commerce and navigation, said: ‘This officer (Maury), by 
his ability and enthusiasm in the cause in which he has been en- 
gaged, has not only added to the honor of his country, but saved 
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millions of dollars for his countrymen.” The following instance of 
the peculiar and remarkable accuracy of these ocean charts is given 
in his biography: ‘‘ When the San Francisco, with hundreds of 
United States troops on board, foundered in an Atlantic hurricane, 
and the rumor reached port that she was in need of help, everyone 
looked to Maury as the only man in the country who could tell where 
to find the drifting wreck. To him the Secretary of the Navy sent 
for information. He at once set to work and showed how the wind 
and currents acting upon a helpless wreck would combine to drift 
her ‘just here,’ pointing to a spot on the chart, and making a cross- 
mark with the blue pencil he had in his hand. Just there the relief 
was sent, and just there the survivors of the wreck were picked up. 
This was an incidental result of his study of winds and currents.” 

Another popular book written by Maury, as charming as instruc- 
tive, is ‘The Physical Geography of the Sea, and its Meteorology,” 
that is, of the atmosphere, winds, storms, calm-belts, and sea-breezes, 
the bed and bottom of the Atlantic, influence of the Gulf Stream 
upon climates and commerce, etc. Of this book upwards of twenty 
editions were sold in England alone, to say nothing of America and 
the Continent, having been translated into the French, Dutch, 
Swedish, Spanish, and Italian languages. He algo wrote and pub- 
lished a series of school geographies, which made this study a 
pleasure to all children, so clear and simple and attractive is his 
style. All his writings possess this special power to interest and 
delight the reader. To Maury the world of to-day is indebted for 
the National Weather Bureau, which by its signal service observa- 
tions saves millions of dollars to the agricultural interests of this 
country. To him we are indebted for the first Atlantic Cable. At a 
dinner given in New York in 1858, to celebrate the arrival of the 
first message across the Atlantic, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, the head of 
the enterprise, when called on to give an account of the work, rose 
and said: ‘“‘I am a man of few words. Maury furnished the brains, 
England gave the money, and I did the work.” No wonder the great 
Humboldt declared that Maury “had founded a new science ;” nor 

that his name will live as a benefactor of mankind while the winds 
and tides “sing his praise to the organ bass of the ocean, whose 
shores he has bridged.” 

The value and benefit of Maury’s scientific discoveries were so great 
that foreign nations showed their high estimate of his genius. Gold 
medals were struck in his honor, royal orders and decorations were 
conferred on him by many European sovereigns, the University of 
Cambridge made him an LL.D., he was invited to become a member ~ 
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of many scientific societies ; and no man ever deserved these honors 
more. It has been truly said, there is not a ship that moves on the 
ocean, there is not an article of commerce used by civilized men, 
which does not tell the story of his labors and his genius ; and 
throughout civilization, and especially throughout the maritime 
world, he is rightly regarded as one of the greatest benefactors. The 
crowning grace of Maury’s character was its earnest religious faith. 
The great scientist was not only a great philanthropist, but an 
humble Christian. His patient investigations invariably sustained 
the harmony between science and revealed religion ; and one of the 
most striking and admirable productions of his pen was a letter to 
the Churchman on tho “ Bible and Science,” which in power and 
beauty of illustration, in simplicity and perspicuity, is unexcelled. 

In his home, Maury was the gentlest and tenderest, the most 
lovable, of fathers and companions. His little children were his pets 
and playmates. He had nicknames for them all. Once, on leaving 
home for active duty, he took with him a tiny shoe from the foot of 
each of his two little daughters, to hang up in his cabin and remind 
him of the pattering feet he loved so tenderly and would miss so 
sorely. : 

The last four years of his busy life were spent at Lexington, Va., 

as Professor of Meteorology in-the Military Institute, and his actife 

brain was ever at work devising schemes for the good of his coun- 
try, its connection especially with the practical science taught in his 
lectures. 

He died February 1, 1873, at the age of sixty-seven. His life 
was spent in the noblest manner in Which a man can live, in advanc- 
ing the glory of earth’s eternal King, by blessing that creature man 
whom He has appointed its king in time; and over it there lies 
divine grace, uniting, harmonizing, beautifying all, like the bow of 
God’s covenant. 

The whole land is proud of such a man, and the story of his life is 
one to be widely read, for it shows how a true heart and a noble 
purpose can make every life a blessing to humanity. To no one of 
the world’s benefactors could be more applicable the poet’s words : 


I will go forth ’mong men, 

Mailed in the armor of a pure intent. 

Great duties are before me, and great deeds, 

And whether crowned or crownless when I fall, 

It matters not, so as God’s work is done. ; 
A. J. 


Frepertckspura, Va. 
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IRRIGATION AND LEGISLATION. 


In entering upon the field of national and State legislation that the 
reclamation of our vast arid area presents, it is a matter for congra- 
tulation on the part of those who have already given time and study 
to the conditions that irrigation requires and imposes, that it will 
be—indeed has been—found impossible to take up its problems in 
haste or-dispose of them in a haphazard way. And the reason is 
self-evident. Civilization begins and ends in physical conditions. 
Its character is dominated, shaped, colored, and environed at all 
times, in all its multiform manifestations, by inexpugnable, unchang- 
ing, and all-pervading facts. Gravitation, for example, masters our 
physical movements. Should one attempt to levitate, a broken crown 
or fractured limb would pay thé innovator’s penalty. So great a fact, 
then, as climate must control as well as shape economic institutions. 
Within its range their characters are permanent, however wisely the 
actions and efforts of man are directed to modification and adaptation. 

Over three-fifths, then, of our remaining and unoccupied public 
lands require the artificial application of water in more or less de- 
gree to the soil before the same can become fit for the sustainment 
of any considerable population. In other words, and on a very con- 
servative basis, there is an area now largely unoccupied, within the 
boundaries of the United States, capable of sustaining, by means of 
the artificial application of water to the land, a population of at least 
one hundred million persons, which, without that means of fructify- 
ing and quickening an otherwise fertile soil, will barely support a 
population of ten millions. About one-third that number are now 
living in the region under consideration. Between the ninety-sev- 
enth meridian of west longitude and the Pacific Ocean, east and west, 
and between the northern boundary line and the Gulf of Mexico, near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, we shall find not less than 1,000,000,- 
000 acres of land, arid and semi-arid. The entire land surface of the 
United States (not considering Alaska) contains 1,900,800,000 acres. 
This excludes the water area, of which”but a small proportion is 
found in the arid region. Due allowance is made in these estimates of 
aridity for those portions of Washington, Oregon, and the California 
coast region which possess a climate humid in character. Elsewhere 
there is sure to be a constant demand for the artificial storage and 
distribution of water. Out of the great area named, there is not, at 
this writing, over 75,000,000 acres “under fence.” Of the total acre- 
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age named, one-half will be a liberal estimate for the land actually 
cultivated for grain, roots, and fruit crops. The other half is, in a 
shiftless way, used to raise stock fodder. Within the arid region 
proper the area of actual cultivation will not exceed 10,000,000 acres. 
“Under fence” there are, in all, about 25,000,000 acres. This, of 
course, includes all ranch lands so bounded. : 

The total area of the semi-arid and arid region west of ninety- 
seven degrees is fairly stated at 1,036,661,600 acres. From this area, 
then, must be deducted the following totals : 


Acres, 


Farm and ranch lands immediately owned or occupied 75,000,000 
By corporation, grant, and other large owners........ 100,000,000 


Out of the total given this leaves 811,661,600 acres remaining as 
public lands. With the Indian and corporation, etc., controlled area 
of 150,000,000 acres, the total area still unoccupied within the region 
I am discussing will be 961,661,600 acres. Allowing for all mistakes 
in estimates, and counting the available area at about 900,000,000 
acres, we subdivided that into classified sections as follows : 


Arid arable lands, considered reclaimable....... 120,000,000 
Semi-arid lands (east of the Rockies)................ 100,000, 000 
Arable land, reclaimable by naturable sub-irrigation.. 25,000,000 
Pastoral-bench, plains, and high plateau lands ...... 325,000,000 
Desert, considered 25,000,000 
Water surface, outside coast lines ..............0200% 15,000,000 
Timber area, merchantable and 175,000,000 


Adding the three divisions of reclaimable arid, semi-arid, and land 
affected directly by water beneath but close to the surface, this table 
of estimates will give a total of arable land that may be reclaimed, 
could water be provided, ef not less than 245,000,000 acres, That 
these figures are not extravagant, or “ coined out-of-hand,” may be 
seen by the following estimates carefully collated from the testi- 
mony taken, during the summer of 1889, by the Senate Special.Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and the Reclamation of Lands, and from other 
data obtained, during the early summer of 1890, by the Artesian 
‘Wells Investigation, under the Department of Agriculture, of which 
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the writer was special agent in charge, as he was also the expert and 
engineer detailed to the Senate Committee. Here are the figures : 


Acres redeemable with water. 

Dakotas, North and South ..............ccceseeeeees 30,000,000 — 
Texas, west of ninety-seventh degree............+..++ 20,000,000 
Eastern Oregon and Washington ...............-2++++ 15,000,000 
Western Kansas, Nebraska, and Indian Territory...... 30,000,000 


The conservative reclamation estimate for the arid region proper is 
100,000,000 acres. For the semi-arid region 50,000,000 more acres 
may be added. Iam firm in the conclusion, to which years of obser- 
vation and study have brought me, viz., that the visible water-sup- 
ply, if it can be properly reserved, distributed, and economized, is 
equal to a full service for one-half of the area just named. The 
balance required must be obtained by the restoration of underflow 
waters, and by the storage of streams and flood waters above. 

Let us see. Under irrigation farmers will find that fifteen inches 
of water a year, or one and one-fourth acre-foot, will more than 
equal in value the twenty-eight inches—that is, two and one-third 
acre-feet—of rainfall that agriculture is ordinarily estimated to re- 
quire. The advantage in irrigation is the certainty of supply, and at 
the time most needed. With increasing skill in the use of water, the 
agriculturist and horticulturist, who are compelled to depend on its 
artificial distribution, will so learn to economize, that not over twelve 
inches per season, or one acre-foot, will-be required. Even now, in 
some restricted areas of semi-tropical California, ten inches per 
acre have been found sufficient. When the facts relating to seepage 
and re-use of water are understood, the duty of water will be much 
larger. In the semi-arid and sub-humid sections, embracing at 
least 100,000,000 acres of the total area, more of which is proportion- 
ately reclaimable than in the arid portion, the addition in storage 
of six inches of water, to be applied just when the thirsty crops 
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most need it, will probably be enough from year to year. What pos- 
sibility, then, is there of supplying this necessary moisture? The 
problems of this partially arid region are different from those of the 
other areas. Underground water must be largely utilized. With 
this problem legislation and the people are just beginning to grapple. 

All things considered, it will be well to put the annual amount of 
_ water needed for farming by irrigation at fifteen inches. How is this 
to be obtained? In what way can it be secured? When secured, 
how and by whom shall it be controlled and distributed? Let me 
endeavor in some degree to respond to these quite pertinent ques- 
tions. 

From the 97th degree westward to the 100th, the rainfall from 
north to south will average from twenty-five to eighteen inches per 
annum. In semi-humid eastern Washington and Oregon the aver- 
age fall will not exceed seventeen inches. From the 100th to the 
105th meridian of west longitude the rainfall will not exceed six- 
teen inches annually. Beyond that, for sixteen degrees, it will range 
from twelve down to three inches. The yearly average therein will 
not be over nine inches. The remaining area within the arid belt 
will go up to about fifteen inches annually. This statement would 
give an average of fourteen inches for the whole area. But this 
seldom falls when most wanted, Such a rainfall is insufficient for 
the needs of even a limited agriculture. The water-supply for re- 
claiming our arid West cannot be furnished directly by the precipi- 
tation that ia now being considered, There must be other sources, 
Precipitation to a much larger degree must exist, And it does, 
‘The vast sierras are nature's storage reservoirs, Meteorology has 
in them a field of observation yet ungleaned. Rain and snowfall in- 
crease as one ascends, Such data as we possess show a high pre- 
cipitation of from thirty-five to nearly or quite 100 inches each year. 
Fourteen feet of packed snow is not an uncommon adjunct of a 
Rocky Mountain winter. Double ‘that is found on the sierras. 
Snow will produce, according to its’ density, from five to eleven 
inches of water per foot. Taking the average, then, of eight inches, 
and we should have, with a winter fall of fourteen feet, not less than 
eight feet of water. It will often be double that in the higher sierras. 
Beneath the earth, also, nature has for many years been storing away 
vast bodies of fertilizing water. Geological conditions are known in 
many places to be favorable to their recovery and final utilization. 

The engineering problems, then, are threefold : 

Ist. How to store the waters so abundantly shed upon the higher 
altitudes of our arid West ? 
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2d. How to recover and conserve for use the great body of this 
precipitation that finds its way, almost directly upon its fall, into the 
bowels of the earth, or by subsequent seepage and percolation thereto, 
through and by the extended river-beds and other drainage-ways 
and channels ? 

3d. How, after this recovery, storage, and conservation have been 
achieved, the wisest method of distribution shall be attained ? 

No account, it will be observed, has been taken of the lower-alti- 
tude running waters. The reclamation of 8,000,000 acres of arid land 
already points sufficiently to the means of utilizing these. The lim- 
its assigned to this paper will not permit of any broad discussion of 
engineering considerations ; I can only and barely give a suggestive 
hint, for my principal purpose is to suggest some of the leading prob- 
lems of legislation and administration belonging to this great issue 
of irrigation. Let us see what, outside of the physical facts already 
stated, are the conditions surrounding and likely to control that pol- 
icy. The Fiftieth Congress decided to take an “ account of stock.” 
It had before it a vast area of public lands affected by prevailing arid- 
ity. Land legislation had not successfully grappled with occupation 
and settlement based upon reclamation by irrigation. By far the 
larger portion of the area so far reclaimed has been on land owned 
originally as Spanish or railroad grants. It will be found, I believe, 
that about four-sevenths of the present area ‘under ditch” have 
been #0 reclaimed, 

The firat Congressional discussion of irrigation problema, in their 
relations to the public domain, was had in 1873, Senator William 
M. Stewart, of Nevada, secured the passage of a joint resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a commission to examine for that 
purpose the San Joaquin Valley, California, The report was made in 
1874. Fourteen years passed, when Senator Henry M. Teller, of 
Colorado, offered, in the Fiftieth Congress, a joint resolution, which 
passed, and was approved March 20, 1888. After premising that much 
land, now used only for grazing, might be reclaimed by irrigation, 
and that there were many natural depressions in which water might 
be stored, this resolution ordered that the Director of the Geological 
Survey should make such an examination of the arid region as would 
determine the practicability of a storage system by setting reservoir 
sites aside for impounding the waters needed. 

The wording of this is important, because it illustrates what Con- 
gress meant, And it shows that there was no other aim than that of 
a rapid examination of the region indicated, in such fashion as would 
give Congress and people something like definite information. 
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The Director of the Geological Survey secured an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the purpose of conducting an “irrigation survey.” Last 
year he obtained $250,000. Somethitig else was done: that was, giv- 
ing to the Geological Survey the powers, by reporting to the Secretary 
of the Interior, of the withdrawal from occupation, entry, and settle- 
ment of all the public lands within the arid region west of the 100th 
degree of longitude. At the time this was unwittingly done (I mean 
as to its effects) there were not less than eleven million acres of such 
lands under entry and occupation, all of which remain in doubt upon 
the legal ground that there are no equities even until the patent passes. 

The law officers have decided that this provision, placed in an ap- 
propriation bill by the second session of the Fiftieth Congress, has 
absolutely suspended all occupation and use of the seven hundred 
and odd million acres of public lands west of the 100th meridian, 
except, of course, at the risk of the entry man. The President has 
the power at any time, however, to issue a proclamation opening up 
all or any portion to homestead occupation. 

Most of those interested failed at first to comprehend the sweeping 
nature of this provision. Certainly there was not the slightest reali- 
zation of the powers given to the office, which was supposed to have 
merely been called upon to select and survey the needed reservoir 
sites. One effect of the policy, at least, has not been considered, if 
they are honest, by those who favor the retention of the power of 
land reservation. It will be but natural to restore to occupancy the 
high-altitude lands as being non-irrigable. It is these only that 
should have been withheld from entry, in addition to needed reser- 
voir sites. The irrigable lands should at once be opened to settle- 
ment. The other areas are the water-gatherers for the arable lands 
below. Their possession by non-irrigators could be made a means 
of improper diversion. This land policy created a bitter hostility 
throughout the West, intensified by the fact that all the large influ- 
ence of the Geological Survey has been used to keep this reservation 
in force. Another complication has arisen from an equally sweep- 
ing determination to make the irrigation work subservient to the 
building up of the topographic and geological surveys’ work, also in- 
trusted to the Director. Under this system eight years of time, the 
reservation of land settlement, and $7,000,000—four of which are to 
be expended in map-making—is the legislative demand made in rela- 
tion to the “scientific” survey for irrigation purposes of our arid 
region. The scientific “stone-breakers ” are not in favor among the 
Western people. A majority of the Senate committee sent out last 
summer to examine into this subject are loudly hostile to the policy 
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just indicated. It seems not improbable that but little will be done 
by the Fifty-first Congress beyond the passage of a mutilated appro- 
priation provision and a division of control. 

This will not, however, be the end of it. The issues involved are 
too significant, the possible results too important, to be dropped aside 
in that way. The legal and economic facts are sure to force a recog- 
nition. The relation of water to the land is, for example, the key 
of the situation. It will always remain so. There is still another 
and most important one. Identity and place are the very essence of 
ownership. Water cannot be identified. It is an element, like air, 
and all its particles and properties are mobile and elusive. It can 
be conveyed, but no man can assert that, when the act of conveying 
ends, it is the same water as that which was set in motion when the 
conveyance began. It is national wealth ; but property, never! Of 
its essence ownership cannot be. Use is another fact. Like air, it 
may always be used, though it cannot be owned. Upon these simple 
postulates rests the whole burden of reclamation. In all arid lands, 
where industry has asserted itself, water has never been considered 
property. It has been used. It bears “servitudes.” Irrigation be- 
ing an absolute necessity, then, in the region west of the 100th meri- 
dian, and an essential factor in agriculture three years out of four as 
far east as the 97th, it follows that water, in order to achieve its bene- 
ficial “‘ servitudes,” must be, and remain, natural wealth, whose use 
can only be had under public control and for public purposes, Any- 
thing short of this, so as to insure all needed equities in use, will 
breed litigation or worse disorders, ending only in certain overthrow. 
The United States still owns the major portion of the arid lands, in 
trust,, for all its people. It is therefore the one power with author- 
ity over them. These also are within the national domain. It must 
therefore exercise its sovereignty over the use and appropriation of 
natural water. It did so years since, when mining first began to 
shape the water question into importance. Hence came the law of 
prior appropriation, by which the first-comer got the first control 
and service over the natural water he wanted or claimed to be bene- 
ficially using on and from the public domain. 


The second great factor comes logically and of necessity from the | 


two controlling facts already indicated. They are: the public char- 
acter and value of water in its servitudes ; and the present public 
ownership of the vast body of the lands that are to be benefited by 
the use of the natural waters. Settlement must always be invited 
under our laws. If so, the land must be made available. Desert or 
arid lands are not now available. Yet over four million persons are 
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already located upon such lands. It is necessary, then, for the United 
States, and the States thereof, to become the permanent controllers, 
if not the actual constructors, of the principal works required to make 
use of said natural waters, and to wed the same to lands which they 
own and govern. Congress and the States cannot escape the respon- 
sibility that is before them in the way of irrigation legislation. To 
separate the natural waters from public sovereignty and direction, 
and to place them under private control for purposes of personal and 
corporation profit, is simply to let loose a crowd of social and civic 
disasters. To adopt, under the pretence of encouragement to pri- 
vate enterprise, any legislation which will so transfer the ownership or 
even the use of existing basins and water-sites, or of the land-sites 
in which the natural waters must be artificially stored, and from 
which they must be artificially conveyed or diverted to where they 
are most needed, will be an equally fatal blunder. There is no 
escape from this. To deal justly, the control of natural waters 
must be reserved to the body politic under law; they must be in- 
alienably devoted to commercial and industrial servitudes or uses; 
the works necessary to make widest these servitudes must at last 
be constructed under public direction and remain controlled by the 
communities using the same. The facts bear out my dual conclu- 
sion. This can be clearly proved by the course of events within the 
irrigation areas. Let us see: 

In the Southwest region which we have taken over from old Mexico, 
the oldest of community and tribal rights still prevail Nearly twenty- 
five thousand Pueblo and tribal Indians are maintained in these 
common rights, land arable and pastoral, natural waters, and salt 
licks and lakes, by the treaties of Guadalupe Hidalgo and Gads- 
den. These rights existed before the days of Cortez. The Spanish 
conquistadors brought others from irrigation-practising Mediterra- 
nean lands. Both concede the doctrines of natural wealth and public 
servitude. Besides these people there are two hundred thousand 
Mexican citizens whose common rights and property are held sacred 
under the same treaties. The American miner brought into play a sim- 
ilar idea, and the doctrine of prior appropriation came into existence, 
The mining appropriator has since, to a large degree, become the cor- 
porate or personal holder of water for speculative purposes, not for 
beneficial uses or legal servitude alone. Appropriation has come 
to be considered as ownership, not a privilege of use only. But the 
irrigator throws his necessity into the scales, and there is a necessary 
clearing of judicial and legislative judgment. 

Legally, then, where irrigation is now practised, and where it has 
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become recognized already as of potential importance, the situation 
may be briefly summed up asa conflict of opposing systems, in which 
the automatically natural, so to speak, is surely, if slowly, reassert- 
ing its right to shape and control. 

Colorado, which in such legislation and administration stands fore- 
most, began right by declaring in her Constitution that natural 
waters were public property, under the control of the State, usable 
only for beneficial purposes in the order she named : domestic, agri- 
cultural, mining, and manufacturing. She also recognized prior 
appropriation, and applied it to the distribution of water. Necessity 
has compelled an essential modification. Prior appropriation exists, 
modified by need. The man who has the first claim gets his water 
first, but only so much as constitutes his share. The State also com- 
pels the return of unused water to the channel. It treats ditch cor- 
porations as common carriers, not water-owners. Out of this permit, 
however, to build and convey such waters grows an angry legion of 
questions which are crystallizing into a demand that the State shall 
herself, or through the water districts (now forty-seven in number) 
which have been formed, buy up, own, and operate all the main irri- 
gation canals, ditches, reservoirs, and other works. This is in the 
arena of Colorado politics. It can end only in one way, and that is 
by the voting majority securing the public ownership of all irrigation 
works, The land occupier and tiller will not long continue to pay 
private rental for water. For the right to get it at all he now pays 
a royalty of so much per acre, and then pays annually, and before 
using-too, so much per acre for a certain quantum of the pre- 
cious element. It is certain that this system will go to the wall ; 
whether it be by State purchase or by sequestration depends upon 
the sagacity of the carriers themselves. 

California did not begin rightly. Spanish customs have left their 
impression. Codperative ownership has been felt at Riverside, 
Fresno, and elsewhere. The foot-hills region shows the results of 
primary irrigation and prior appropriation. The latter, especially 
in California, has threatened to become an oppressive instrument. 
Speculative capitalists have claimed large prior appropriations. “A 
corner” on this great agency has long existed in the Golden State. 
The land-tax provisions of the State Constitution, as amended in 1879- 
80, however, compelled such operators, where they were also large 
landowners, to expend great sums of money for the construction of 
irrigation works in order to make their lands available, and so dis- 
pose of them to intending cultivators. Out of this has grown most 
of the recent irrigation development. In these years also a fierce 
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discussion has arisen over riparian rights as prior appropriation. 
The State Constitution embodies the Spanish doctrine of public prop- 
erty and servitudes, and also the English common-law doctrine of 
riparian rights. The State Supreme Court decided in favor of the 
riparian owner. In doing so it placed in danger the rights to water 
of two-thirds of the irrigators. A great agitation resulted, which has 
brought from the State legislature the most comprehensive of all 
irrigation statutes. It is known as the Wright District System. The 
main idea is a local ownership and maintenance of all works. By a 
majority vote of regular electors an irrigation district is formed. 
This is carved from a common drainage basin served by a common 
source. When officers are elected, bonds have to be filed with the 
county. The powers given admit of the taking over of existing 
works, construction of new ones, and unification of the old systems, 
the issuing of irrigation bonds bearing interest, sustained by a lien 
upon all the district realty. The district can regulate the use of water 
and levy rates and dues for repayment of bonds and maintenance 
of works. These principles have been practically adopted in a bill 
presented by Senator Stewart, Chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Irrigation. The California plan promises to be the irriga- 
tors’ Aaron’s rod, swallowing all plans until all other water and 
irrigation systems shall become transferred into public property, 
use, and control. 

Utah has practically achieved a similar result ina simpler way. 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Idaho have adopted the Colorado provisions and laws. Idaho has 
amplified them in the instrument under which she seeks Statehood. 
Nevada recently organized a commission and divided the State into 
water districts. The riparian decision of her Supreme Court has 
lately been reversed. Arizona has a growing irrigation area, but a 
very indifferent code of laws, while the necessity for an equitable use 
of the water that will reclaim at least 12,000,000 acres of fertile soil 
must ere long force an adoption of the Wright system. Texas — 
adopted an excellent water code. 

From this brief outline of the laws and conditions venlaueiateie 
irrigation am I not fully justified in sustaining what I have termed 
the automatically natural system of water use, conservation, and 
maintenance? I think so. With this belief I am willing to leave 
the subject. 


Ricuarp J. Hinton. 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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THE HUMORS OF THE TEXAS STEER. 


TueEreE occasionally appears an item in some prominent newspaper 
which appears to have been concocted and devised with a view to 
startling effect, and without particular regard to the quality of verac- 


_ ity.’ It may be about a man or a woman, is often the story of some 


wonderfully endowed dog, may diverge in the direction of snakes or 
the sea-serpent, but often has for its subject the grim pranks of a 
Texas Steer. 

The average reader usually takes these accounts for what he thinks 
they are worth ; t.e., almost nothing. He knows horned cattle ; has 
been raised with ’em ; milked nine cows every night and morning 
when he was a boy. He laughs a little perhaps, thinks the reporters 
sometimes go a little too far in trifling with public credulity for the 
sake of an item, and dismisses the subject. Thus are the industrious 
and skilful toilers of the Chicago Tribune or the Kansas City Times set 
at naught by the reader who is following routine, and who has no 
conception of the real character of the long-horned anomaly men- 
tioned. 

Indeed, his vagaries, at home and abroad, are hardly credible by 
the average citizen, and the most remarkable feature of them is that 
they do usually twist themselves into a species of diablerie that is 
like the performances of the stage Mephistopheles ; devilish, but dis- 
tinctly humorous. He does not mean it so, and is by no means a 
comedian, and those whom he chases, and those whose curious busi- 
ness it is to chase him, do not probably think him a particularly 
funny creature. It is only in the softened glow of the afterward 
that this Texan monster seems at all humorous ; decidedly after his 
flurry is over and he has either been killed or dragged away at the 
end of a lariat. Not long since one of him is reported to have visited, 
by himself, the sacred precincts of a Chicago residence, flat, street, 
and number given, and names mentioned. He playfully took the 
front gate on one horn as he came along, and the other horn he 
adorned with the hall-tree as he came in. These he carried up two 
flights of stairs, and was hilariously swinging them to and fro and 
enjoying them, when he was discovered at the foot of the third flight 
by an astonished resident, who endeavored to shoo him away by 
shaking at him the flap of his night-gown, and by various chirpings, 
cluckings, and earnest verbal remonstrances. If he had known his 
visitor well he would have been very chary of these ghostly demon- 
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strations, for it is the nature of the brute invariably to grow angrier 
rather than to be additionally scared. What he specially desires is 
to fight, and he therefore made straight for this citizen and the open 
bedroom door, coming up another flight of stairs to do so, and the 
Chicago man closed it in his face, and was prompt about it. By and 
by came two men on foot, They were beleggined and- booted and 
spurred, and bore coils of rope, and one of the curious facts of the 
narrative is that they presently led this terrific brute down all these 
stairs, and out into the street and away, and were not particularly 
concerned in performing a feat that all the policemen in the city 
would unquestionably have failed in. 

Another prominent field for the erratic sports of the Texas steer is 
Kansas City, and this place has also his master as a frequent visitor, 
and the two together would go far toward enlivening society there, 
even if it were a dull town, of which offence it cannot be justly ac- 
cused. Not very long since, a long-horned eccentric there performed 
again, for the benefit of a very modern public, the ancient comedy 
of “A Bull in a China-Shop ”—something which had its origin across 
the sea, and as far away as Old England, and has crept into our 
tongue as a refrain expressing havoc let loose. He is said to have 
illustrated the ancient proverb in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired, and very little to be feared, in that line. 

Even the streets of the city of New York, as far removed as possi- 
ble from the lonely reaches of Llano Estacado and the dim mirages 
of western Texas, are sometimes the theatre of these extraordinary 
capers of the Texas steer. Then come the police, who take the op- 
portunity to fill the monster full of holes, and then, not knowing him 
very well, wonder that he does not at once fall down and die. The 
people of the locality fly at once in all directions in a general panic. 
The doors are closed, and there are thousands of craning necks and 
startled eyes from upper windows and other safe vantages, imagining 
themselves safe and the show free. Yet such may not always be the 
case, for the Chicago exploit, and many similar ones, seem to show 
that the steer will go where a man can, and sometimes, on his native 
heath, where a man does not wish to—over a bank twelve or fifteen 
feet high, for instance, and get up and gallop endlessly afterward, 
thinking nothing of it. 

He has often been made to come under the yoke, and to draw 
freight-wagons across the plains in the days when there were no rail- 
roads there. There must have been an interesting time in breaking 
him in, but there was no better ox than he for long-distance freight- 
ing. They used not to take the yoke from his neck for the whole 
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_ distance across, and he grazed in pairs. There was never any trust- 


ing him; he had spells. The writer hereof remembers very dis- 
tinctly one of these. The last rays of a plains sunset shone on sym- 
metrical rows of white tents, and there was a faint savor of the sol- 
dier’s evening coffee on the air. Suddenly, half a mile away in the 
gloaming, something was discovered to be coming—an unusual and 
odd-looking visitor, who could hardly be supposed to have any press- 
ing business with us. He carried his own end of the yoke about his 
neck, and the other end of it was sometimes on the ground and some- 
times high in the air, and was being furiously swung about and rat- 
tled. He made a straight course for those tents, but before he quite 
reached thé first one he encountered a bullet of about 50 calibre from 
acarbine. For this he did not pause to so much as wink, and got 
another and another. Yet he proceeded to rip those tents into 
shreds as rapidly as he could in so great a hurry, and one after an- 
other, seriatim, all the while being peppered with bullets known to 
be capable of tearing the side off of a tree at three hundred yards. 
Presently he paused long enough to observe a six-mule team and 
wagon in front of a marquee some distance away, and postponed all 
other business to attend to those. Going entirely around the wagon 
he charged the double row of mules from the front. They parted 
and let him in, and there was instantly a tangled and heterogeneous 
mass of mules, harness, and Texas steer. The mules climbed him ; 
they got him down; they trampled upon him and kicked him; they 
stood on him arid pranced, and finally they drew the wagon forward 
over him. There he died, and when he was drawn forth he was dis- 
covered to have thirteen bullet-holes in his body, and the majority of 
them extended entirely through him and came out on the other side. 
Why he had left his own camp and come a mile directly across the 
prairie to vent his rage upon us remained a mystery. But it was 
very like a Texas steer. 

It would be useless to say that the creature is sué generis, since he 
is nothing more, as we usually know him, than plain, ordinary beef. 


A little tough sometimes, perhaps, but still beef, and of a quality we 


have long since become accustomed to, and which we have ceased to 
complain of. His mother was a cow in no sense anatomically differ- 
ent from that member of the bovine tribe who forages humbly from 
the back-door of the livery stable, or from the rear of the farmer’s 
wagon, all the winter through, in every village of the land. Yet this 
one is practically no relation. She merely ‘scrooches” under a 


_ shower of sticks and stone, or ducks her patient head and ambles 


away under the inflictions of a three-tined hay-fork, and comes again, 
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accepting all the necessities of her environment. There is no brute 
more familiar, more patient, more provokingly persistent, hungrier, 
or harder to be rid of. It is almost impossible to conceive that she 
and this Southwestern monster are the same animal, with the same 
ridiculous battery of stomachs, the same complement of horns, tails, 
and clattering double hoofs, that make a castanet accompaniment to 
every awkward movement, with the same apparent stupidity and act- 
ual sagacity, and the same bovine disposition, changed only by en- 
vironment and necessity. 

But the crazy beast to whom our attention is so often called 
by his exploits in places where he does not belong, and where by 
choice he would never come, is gradually becoming a creature of the 
past. To have known him rightly one must have been a student 
of Texas some eighteen or twenty years ago. He was then almost 
the solitary product of two-thirds of a State big enough for an em- 
pire, and wild enough to be made into anything men might please 
in the unknown future. All the processes of his‘raising, from calf- 
hood to the time when he was old enough to take the trail north- 
ward through the Indian Territory and Kansas to the railroad and a 
market, were such as were used before in no other industry, and will 
not be used again. What the most intelligent of his owners then 
held to be the best conception of ‘‘ cattle,” or “stock,” was embodied 
in him alone. Hereford or Durham or Dutch were to them vague 
names meaning something they were sure would not suit them. The 
idea was then largely held that those were short-legged brutes, and 
if there was anything that met the average Texan’s unqualified dis- 
approval it was the man or horse or cow lacking the wind and the 
legs to “rustle” for a livelihood in a not over-productive region. By 
a process perfectly natural, but not much inquired into, and since 
known by the terms “natural selection,” “‘ survival of the fittest,” etc., 
all meaning about the same thing, the Southwestern cow-brute had 

‘become a more or less fixed type, and altogether without regard to 
science or utility, or the ideas of his owner or Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on this and cognate topics. It must be understood that he was not 
trying to become a prime beef animal. Had he even known the | 
personal object that lay behind what little care he got he would un- 
der no circumstances have become beef at all; and enough is known 
of his character to enable one to premise with some certainty that 
this resolution would have been carried out vi e¢ armis. He had 
become a distinct bovine individual, and within certain limits there 
were no differences in him. Of course so is the short-horn, the 
Friesan, the Galloway, or the Jersey a fixed type. But these became 
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so for a purpose, and under the watchful care and constant super- 
vision of man. To our Texan must be conceded the credit of be- 
coming so by himself. He is the only specimen in this country, or 
perhaps in any country, of that great process backward, that slipping 
out from under the dominion of man, by which a once domesticated 
animal has assumed again a natural life. It seems-.clear that many 
animals would do this if given opportunity, but this is the only 
creature that has had such an opportunity, if we except the so-called 
wild horse, or mustang, of the same region. Even he, with less 
opportunity, has assumed in his brief career of independence so 
much character that at least one-half of all the horses of Kansas, and 
nearly all those of the farther Southwest, have mustang “‘ points.” 
Indeed, the cowboy and his horse make a kind of combination 
centaur. One without the other is imperfect and incomplete. The 
dumpy head, with the peculiar look indicative of stubbornness ; the 
oblique eye with the ominous smirch of white in the corner of it; 
the low withers and “ gourd-seed” body; the gnarled and knotty 
limbs and “cat” hams; the little, hard, black hoofs, and the sureness 
of foot and staying wind; the stubborn courage by us known as 
obstinacy ; make up a natural thoroughbred whose qualities, if they 
could be transmitted in connection with form, beauty, and size, 
would constitute the ideal horse of all time. When the mustang 
happens to have these other qualities in individual instances he is 
one to whom the love of his owner goes out as to a brother, and 
he cannot be bought. He is in most cases a most unconscionable 
rebel. He will not submit to the ignominy of thills and harness, 
and will not pull a pound save by a rope attached to the saddle-bow, 
and then mostly backward. He would never be ridden except that, 
after numerous experiments, tried over and over again in each in- 
dividual case, he finally concludes that he can’t help it. This brief 
disquisition upon him is, however, only introduced because of his 
intimate connection with the subject of this chapter. 

’ This gaunt Texan eccentric unquestionably had a rather aristo- 
cratic origin among the hills of Old Spain, the home for ages of the 
bull-fighters and the lovers of bloody sport and bovine valor. Some 
tubby caravel bore him across with the ragged conquistadors, and 
he got away. All Mexico is full of him, and all the boundless lanos 
of the east coast of South America. His ancestor may still be seen in 
every plaza de toros where the bull-fight survives ; a fierce and active 
little beast ; black, or brown, with a tawny muzzle and a blue nose ; 
with sharp, curving horns and a bloody eye ; to whom death is always 
preferable to defeat; who does not hesitate to meet any form of 
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danger whatever without previous notice; and who invariably dies 
like Cesar. His activity is equal to his courage, and stands in enor- 
mous contrast to all we know of bovine clumsiness. The oxen that 
trundle the clumsy sugar-carts of Havana or Matanzas, and who are 
his immediate descendants, often trot along the narrow streets like 
horses, and a pair of them often draw, yoked by the head, and not by 
the shoulders as with us, two tons of green sugar on a barbarous 
little cart with wheels not much over two feet high. 

Perhaps the genuine old-fashioned Texas steer is now almost a 
creature of the past. Some of them have the white face which seems 
to be inseparable from the Hereford, and some have acquired the 
modified stumpy horn which indicates, to that extent at least, an 
“improvement” by a short-horn cross. His owners have discovered at 
last what part of a beef-critter’s anatomy it is that attracts the prac- 
tical Chicago eye, and have’mixed a little accordingly. About one- 
sixteenth would probably be in most cases the extent of his claim to 
English ancestry, but he is no longer exactly what he was in all cases. 
And certainly he was calculated to surprise the Northern eye. He 
often attained the height of eighteen “hands” at the shoulder— 
which means six feet, or the height of a tall man or a very large 
horse—and sometimes he was even four or six inches taller than 
this. Had such an one been constructed as to the remainder of his 
proportions after our Northern idea, he would be a monster weighing 
some three thousand pounds, and worth $120 on his native heath. 
But he never was; he was built rather for speed. That celebrated 
accident known among cattle-men as a “ stampede ” would often take 
him seventy to a hundred miles without stopping. He would turn 
tail to a Texas “norther” and go, and go, and go. If any unaccus- 
tomed object attracted his attention on the wide horizon two or three 
miles away, his first impulse—and he is an impulsive being—was 
always to straighten out his tail and leave that locality. Everywhere, 
wherever one caught sight of him, he was running. To kill him with 
a long-range gun was almost as difficult a feat as hitting the black- 
tailed deer which inhabited some of the same solitudes with him would 
be. Suspicion poisoned his life and robbed him of his peace, and he 
had no faith in the good intentions of any living creature. He had 
a gait which is lacking in all his family but him, and that was a long, 
quick, swinging trot like that of the moose; and a three-minute go of 
the kind was not nearly as uncommon or difficult with him as it is 
to the ordinary horse. This was merely preliminary to the actual 
intention of going somewhere, and while at it he would always stop 
suddenly at intervals and look round. Head up, eyes staring and 
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combative, tail stiff, dewlap wrinkled, ears set forward, he was at 
such moments a statuesque and striking figure of the wilderness. 

Notwithstanding his wariness almost every one of him bore a hide- 
ous and conspicuous artificial mark. How it could be put there was 
ever a puzzle to the tenderfoot. No civilized man has ever invented 
a more uniquely barbaric thing than a Texas branding-iron. It is a 
startling piece of originality both as to size and design. Sometimes 
it is one long, straight mark—a swipe, so to speak—from shoulder to 
hip. Sometimes this would be crossed at the centre with another 
and shorter line, and either, being put there to stay, marked the 
animal at a distance of a quarter of a mile. All these brands, of 
an inconceivable variety of design, were big and homely, and the 
question of ornament did not enter. Oddity and permanence and 
size largely did, and when a calf was once caught there was no inten. 
tion of ever doing it over again. Sometimes rump and side and 
shoulder presented an intricate arabesque capable of being described, 
if at all, only by the terms used by experts for such purpose, while a 
hideous humor pervaded the whole. 

The word “stampede,” both as a verb and noun, probably origi- 
nated in its commonest use in the State of Texas, The actual thing 
is little less than terrific. It occurs after these wild and fierce crea- 
tures have been got together and formed into a vast herd by means 
impossible to the ordinary conception, or to any except the curious 
professionals whose business it is. Eternal vigilance day and night, 
and consummate activity and skill, were the only means of preventing 
a catastrophe always impending. For the slightest unusual circum- 
stance will start the horned avalanche in any direction, but always 
together, with clattering hoofs, rattling horns, wild snorts, straight 
tails, dust, thunder, and irresistible impact. It is not usually a tem- 
porary flurry. It does not end at the next hill-top, nor even in the 
next county, though the counties of western Texas would casually 
seem big enough to hold any ordinary runaway. Perhaps practically 
it may not end at all, for often there is no real scare, and it is the 
instinctive and concerted effort of the steer to get away and resume 
his wildness. This is said to be the only case in which the Texas 
steer really shuts his eyes, and he does it then with the intention of 
going through or into or over everything that may be in front of 
him ; an intention recklessly carried out in all cases but for the skill 
of those extraordinary men whose lives are spent in the saddle and 
at the camp-fire, and whom we know as “ cowboys.” 

The first intimation I ever had of the open-eyed alertness of the 
brute I got far away from his haunts, but from one who should know. 
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Tt was in a Cuban café. A man was there who had had several con- 


secutive drinks, and was quite loquacious. He wore a wide-brimmed 


hat with a silver band, a short embroidered jacket, and breeches 


curiously cut and extensively adorned. He was lean, skinny, and 
yellow-faced, and: lacked much of being the terrible man he pro- 
claimed himself to be. He was saying ‘“ Yo soy el Brazo de Hierro!” 
“ Soy el Conquistador del Toro!” (I am the iron arm. Iam the con- 
queror of bulls), and much of the same kind. I then recalled the 
fact that he looked and acted like a bull-fighter, and knew that per- 
haps he was lying only to a certain extent, and presently took the 
liberty of mentioning to him a conviction I had that there was one 
animal of the tribe whom he could not successfully tackle in the ring, 
namely, a Texan or Mexican steer. To my surprise he cheerfully 
conceded the fact, and proceeded to confidentially explain in provin- 
cial Spanish. 

“We always fight bulls,” he said—“it must bea bull. You see, a 
bull comes at you straight, but just before he gets there, and when 
he lowers his head to make a charge, he shuts his eyes. That gives a 
poor devil his opportunity. Buta steer ; he would go tearing around 
the ring making a lunge at every jump, and with his eyes wide open 
all the time. No; you can’t fight a steer, or even a miserable cow 
if she is mad.” 

I do not know by what special process of selection the Texas steer 
became possessed of his particular armament of horns, but I know 
that they are his alone. Sometimes they are grotesque. Often a 
man would not be able to grasp the two tips in his hands with his 
arms extended. There is a strong disposition among the owners of 
civilized herds to do away with these dangerous ornaments, no longer 
of any use to the animal, and there has been quite as strong a dis- 
position in nature to retain them and even add to them. With the 
ability and entire disposition to use them recklessly it is hard to 
imagine a more formidable battery than they are. Their usual owner 
does not regard them as ornaments, and they must have come to him 
as his shape did, from necessity. Nobody who has lain beside a 
Texan camp-fire can fail to have heard in the night-watches a hoarse 
and long-drawn howl, sounding across miles of sage and sand, and 
adding an eery and creepy feeling to the oppression of lonesomeness. 
The beast that owns this voice is not an attractive animal. He is as 
big as a large Newfoundland, and has that greenish eye that, so far 
as I know, marks rapacity and murder in the face of every four-footed 
creature that has it, and which, though often beautiful, does not add 
to the attractiveness of the few women to whom it has in a measure 
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been given. He is’a square-headed brute, and his teeth are those of 
a dog, only bigger and longer. It is the great gray wolf; called the 
“loper” wolf in Texas, not: because of his gait, but because his 
Spanish name is “lobo,” and has been slightly changed by certain 
frontier. Americans who came as near it as possible, and to whom 
derivations and daddyism are alike of small importance. 

One of the lawful victims of this creature is the Texas cow, or, 
rather, her very young calf. The Texas cow acts just as her relative 
does in the meadow at home, only perhaps a little worse, and goes 
away by herself into sedge or hollow, and when her calf is born she 
leaves it hidden there, and will never go near it as long as you 
watch her. And this is the opportunity of the king of the wolves.’ 
But the.youngster can run from the hour of his birth, and moreover 
can give to his adolescent bleat a most harrowing intonation. These 
things it does, and the mother’s attendance is very prompt. The 
whole herd is a committee of safety, too, against this and all other 
enemies. Perhaps not many wolves have ever been killed by cattle, 
but sometimes they are, and are left lying with trailing entrails on 
the prairie for the pleasure of every wayfarer of the solitudes. Sir 
Coyote is also there; a little thief and assassin who can do any 
amount of rancid chewing when opportunity offers, and who must 
get a living somehow; but he i is not to be compared to his relative 
the real ‘ lobo.” 

And speaking of this cow, anybody who imagines her to be a 
gentle and timid creature, after the fashion of females in general, is 
in imminent risk of discomfiture when he meets her. She may not 
often reach Chicago or Kansas City with her pranks, for she is per- 
petually lean and hungry-looking with her well-meant endeavors 
toward the multiplication of her species. She is never fed bran and 
curried in the capacity of a friend of the family. Of all wild animals 
found on this favored continent her wildness is probably the most 


ineradicable and the most intentional. Lean, wild-eyed, hungry- 


looking, in youth a starveling and in age a hag, she is commonly 
regarded as of importance only as’ the necessary mother of all the 
steers. Wherever the experiment of domestication has been tried 
with her it has proved.a perilous one. When the mule and the “ bay 
steer” have been held up to mankind as prominent examples of skill 
and continuity in the art of kicking, there has been a common mis- 
take. Only the Texas cow can kick something on her off side with 
her near foot, and do it with a rapidity that suggests electric action 
of some kind. And when at last in isolated cases the dole has been 
obtained from her scanty udders, it is not worth the risk. A 


> 
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quart at a milking would suggest that she never intended to give 
any more.. Texas, with its innumerable cattle, has always been 
known as the milkless and butterless State, and it is in this mon- 
strous cow that the reason lies. Cows and domestic comfort have no 
connection. It is a notion that foreigners may have, but the idea 
makes a Texan grimly smile. 

And the ungrateful vixen will fight her best friend. Help her to 
get up in the winter-time, and if she can stand upon her legs at all 
she will charge upon you with astonishing vindictiveness. Pull her 
out of a bog-hole in the gentle spring-time, with a horse and lariat 
after the Texas fashion, and she will begin to fight the moment of 
arriving upon hard ground. I have seen cargoes of Southern cows 
unloaded from the hold of a schooner in a West Indian port. They 
did not make a chute or a gangway and drive them ashore. They 
let down a rope with a loop at the end of it, and took a hitch around 
their horns and pulled them up with a winch, and dangling at the 
end of a yard. It was such a process as the cat uses with her kittens 
when the notion takes her that she will have to move to some more 
salubrious locality while they are teething. It did not hurt them. 
Each one would immediately charge upon the crowd at the moment 
of release. 

The incident may serve to illustrate somewhat the differences 
between precisely the same animals when, in the one case, they have 
been cultivated by man, and in the other left to the care of nature. 
The first is an unwieldy and almost defenceless creature, endowed 
with a stupid docility, and easily hurt. The other is the fleet, wiry, 
agile, alert, and combative animal, tough even in the constitution 
of his vertebra, who under proper conditions would have in the 
course of time gone back to the original Bos; would finally have 
drifted into a type with but one color and one general size; would 
have supplanted the bison; and yet would have been an imported 
product of southern Europe who had been domesticated for many 
centuries, and probably was never before free since he came forth 
from Noah’s ark. But less than a generation will probably see the 
process entirely stopped, and it were well that contemporaneous lit- 
erature should take some note of an extraordinary illustration of the 
power of original sin before he has entirely departed. i 

James STEELE. 

ToPEKA, Kan. 
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EARLY DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. 
PART I. 


IcELAND. 


Tue first Northman who landed on Iceland was Naddod, a cele- 
brated sea-rover, who, being driven by a violent storm on its eastern 
coast, about a.p. 860, entered one of the firths, landed, and ascend- 
ed a high mountain ; but discovering no signs of the country being 
inhabited, set sail again, after giving it the name of Snzland, Snow- 
land. 

Four years after, Gardar Svafarson, a Swede, was also driven by 
a storm to Iceland, which he ascertained to be an ialand and called 
Gardarholm, Gardar Isle. 

Floki, another sea-rover, went soon after to Iceland with the inten- 
tion to settle; but his cattle perished, and he returned in the sum- 
mer to Norway, and bestowed the name Island, Iceland. 

We are told that Floki, previous to setting out, performed a great 
sacrifice, and having consecrated three ravens to the gods [Thor and 
Odin ?] took them with him to guide him on his voyage. After 
touching at the Shetland and Faroe Islands, he steered northwest, 
and when he was fairly out at sea let loose one of his ravens, which, 
after rising to a considerable elevation, directed its flight to the land 
they had quitted. Whence Floki concluded that it was nearer to 
him than any other ; onward he sailed. The second bird returned 
to the ship ; a sign that no land was visible. The third bird Floki 
followed to Iceland. 

In 870 Ingolf, a Norwegian chieftain, wintered in Iceland, returned 
to Norway well pleased with it, and in 874 took a colony there. 

The colonists found the island uninhabited. They imagined, how- 


ever, that it had formerly been inhabited, or at least that people 


had landed on the shore, as Ingolf found three wooden crosses, and 
other little pieces of workmanship after the manner of the Irish and 


Britons. These people had embraced Christianity before that time, 


and very probably some of their fishermen had been cast upon the 
coasts of Iceland. 

Indeed, the ancient Icelandic Seethente say that ‘“‘ before Iceland 
was settled by the Northmen there were men there, called by the 
Northmen Papz. These men were Christians from the west, for 
there were found Irish books and bells, and various other things.” 
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They were probably fishermen from the north of Ireland and the 
Western Islands of Scotland. They left the island before or soon 
after the Northmen settled there. 

Dicuit, an Irish monk of the ninth century, a stated in his 
geographical treatise De mensura orbis terre that Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands had been discovered by his countrymen. 

It is proper to add that the first notice we have of Iceland is as 
the Ultima. Thule of the ancients. Pytheas, a Greek astronomer and 
geographer, who lived in the time of Alexander the. Great, tells of 
a voyage in which they sailed by the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 


Gibraltar), and steering north, reached ‘a land where the sun did 


not.set. 
called Ultima a Thule and was Toeland.* 


reer a AH ot after the discovery and settlement of Iceland, a 


Norwegian chieftain named Thorvald, having been banished from 
Norway, retired to Iceland with his son Eirek, surnamed the Red. 


About 982 Eirek was sentenced to three years’ exile, and set sail 


to the west in search of a coast that had recently been described by 
a Norwegian navigator, one Gunbiorn. 


Eirek landed on a small island near Cape Farewell (Greenland), 
passed the winter, and in the spring explored the mainland, which 


he called Greenland, Greenland, saying that a good name would attract 
colonists. 


Eirek, when the term of his banishment was over, returned to: 


Iceland, and in 986 went again to Greenland with a colony. He set- 

tled in a place he named Brattablid, on a creek called after him, 

Kireksfjord (Hirek’s frith). 

. Kireksfjord is supposed to be the modern Tunnulliorbok, in the 
Julianeshaab district, in latitude 60° 55’ It soon became a consider- 

ble colony. 


Some years afterwards, probably in 997, Leif, the son of Eirek, — 


made a voyage to Norway and met with a favorable reception from 
King Olaf, who persuaded him to embrace the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and sent him back to Greenland accompanied by a priest to con- 
vert the new colony. > . 

The new religion was soon. ‘embraced by the settlers, though 
Kirek himself remained to the _ of his death a worshipper of Thor 
and Odin. 


It is now generally conceded by that the Ultima Thule of 
was Norway. 


i 
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The settlements in Greenland continued to increase and flourish. 
They were divided into the East and West Bygd, and were on the 


southwest coast. The cathedral was in Garda. The first Bishop 


was ordained in 1121; the last in 1404. After 1407 nothing more 
was heard of the Greenland colonists. How they perished we know 


not. Whether at the hands of the Esquimaux (called by them. 
Skraellings, or dwarfs), with whom they seem to have always been at. 
war, by scurvy, or by the Black Death, as the plague then devastat-. 
ing Europe was called, is not known. But to Europe they were lost.. 


In 1585 the celebrated English navigator John Davis searched in 
vain for some trace of them ; and in the same century some fruitless 
attempts were made by the Swedes and Danes to rediscover the lost 
colonies ; but they erroneously supposed the colonies to be on, the 
east coast, whereas they were on the southwest coast of Greenland. 

In 1721 Hans-Egede, a Norwegian clergyman, formed a settlement 
on the west coast. Since the establishment of this colony numerous 
vestiges of the old one have been discovered ; urns, implements, frag- 
ments of church bells, runic inscriptions, and ruined edifices—-eape- 
cially in the district of Julianeshaab. 

In 1824 a stone was found in latitude 72° 54’ north, longitude 56° 
west from Greenwich, bearing a runic inscription as follows : 

“Erling Sighvatsson and Bjarni Thordassen and Eindrid Eddsson 
on Saturday before Gangday raised these marks and ceanere the 
ground, 1135.” 

Gangday was either April 25 or May 14, so the ites Sathana had 
probably passed the winter in the frigid zone seven centuries nies 
ous to Ross and Parry. 

Other runic stones have been discovered in the district of ‘teins 
shaab, but they offer nothing of interest. 

_ These runic inscriptions prove the authenticity of the sagas relat- 
ing to Greenland, which state that colonies of Northmen existed on 
the shores of Greenland from the close of the tenth to the mages 
of the fifteenth century. 


Discovery oF AMERICA, 


Among those who accompanied Eirek the Red to Greenland was 
Herjulf, whose son Bjarni was at that time on a trading voyage to 
Norway. Returning to Iceland in the course of the summer of 986, 
and finding that his family had left the island, Bjarni resolved to fol- 
low them. He accordingly sailed, though neither he nor any of his 
men had ever navigated the Greenland seas. For many days he was 
driven by tempestuous north winds, accompanied by dense fogs, he 
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knew not whither. When the weather cleared up he descried land, 
which, on approaching, he found to be moderately elevated and over- 
grown with wood. Being convinced that it could not be Greenland, 

he left it to larboard (the left), and, standing out to sea, after two days 
again saw land, lower than the former, but also overgrown with wood. 
Continuing his course, with a southwest wind, he came in three days 
to a lofty island, the shore of which presented numerous icebergs 
and glaciers. The country not appearing attractive he again stood 
out to sea, and in four days reached Herjulfues (the modern Skigel, 
near Cape Farewell), where his father was settled. 

About the year 1000 Leif, son of Eirek the Red, purchased Bjarni’s 
vessel, and with a crew of 35 men sailed to prosecute Bjarni’s discov- 
eries. 

The first land they made was that which Bjarni had seen last. 
They called it Helluland—the Land of Stone. This*is supposed to 
be the southeast extremity of Newfoundland, about 600 miles from 
Greenland. 

In the old Icelandic geographical treatises Newfoundland is called 
Little Helluland, and Labrador Great Helluland. 

Leif continued his voyage and arrived at a low, level coast, which he 
called Markland, or the Land of Wood. This was probably Nova 
Scotia. 

After sailing two days more with a northeast wind, they came to an 
island and “entered a channel between it and a point Eropeting 
northward from the main land.” 

They sailed westward and went on shore where a river “ issuing 
from a lake” fell into the sea, and here resolved to winter. They 
erected some large and commodious buildings or booths, known 
afterwards as Leifsbuder, or Leif’s-booths. Both the lake and river 
furnished salmon. The climate was temperate, and the grass never 
lost its freshness during the winter. 

The place where Leif fixed his booths, Professor Rafu supposes to 
be on the Taunton River ; but Mr. Blackwell thinks the indications 
given in the saga too vague to fix the precise locality. Taking the 
‘“‘island” to be Monomoy Point, and the “ point projecting north- 
ward” to be the north point of Nantucket Island, one might rather 
think it was on Martha’s Vineyard. The voyagers ascertained that 
grapes grew in abundance, and called the country Vinland, Wineland. 

After passing the winter they returned to Greenland. 

In 1002 Thorvald set out in Leif’s vessel with 30 men, and arrived 
at Leif’s-booths. The following spring he sent a party in a boat to 
explore the coast to the southward. As they were gone all summer, 
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they probably went as far south as the Carolinas, though, strange 

to say, they reported that, with the exception of a wooden shed on 

one of the islands, they found no trace of man or beast. 

- The following summer (1004) Thorvald left Leif’s-booths and sailed 

northward to a land he called Kjalarves. . This, according to Mr. 

Blackwell, was Cape Cod. | 

- He then sailed along the coast eastwards, and went on shore with 

all his followers at a finely wooded headland. They were attacked 

by the Skraellings, and Thorvald was killed. ° 

Mr. Blackwell thinks the locality is not easy to determine, but may 
have been near Boston Bay ; but if they sailed eastward from Cape 
Cod this could not be. 

The party returned to Leif’s-booths and passed the winter, and in 
1005 returned to Greenland. ? 

Not long after this, Thorsteen, the third son of Eirek the Red, set 
sail in the same ship, with Gudrida, his wife, and twenty-five men, 
to bring home his brother Thorvald’s body, but was unsuccessful. 
Thorsteen and most of his followers died, and Gudrida returned to 
Greenland. 

In 1006 two ships came to Greenland from Iceland, the one com- 
manded by Thorfinn, the other by Bjarni Grimalfsson and Thorhall 
Gamlason. 

In 1007 Thorfinn, who had previously married Gudrida, sailed with 
three vessels and 160 colonists, with cattle and other live stock, for 
Vinland. They sailed by Helluland and Markland, and arrived at 
Kjalarnes (probably Chatham Beach, south of Cape Cod, according to 
Mr. Blackwell). Continuing their course they entered a bay which 
they named Straumfjérd, Stream Frith, from the strong current. 
Mr. Blackwell takes this to be Buzzard’s Bay. Here they wintered, and 
Gudrida gave birth to a son called Snorri, the first European, on 
record, born in America. 

Provisions becoming scarce, one Thorhall, the huntsman, sailed 
northward in search of Vinland, but was driven by westerly gales to 
Ireland, where he and his party were made slaves. 

Thorfinn and his people sailed south, and came to a river which 
flowed through a lake. He gave it the name of Hép (Estuary), and 
wintered there. “Corn grew wild on the low grounds, and vines 
on the hills, the rivers and creeks teemed with fish, no snow fell 
during the winter, and their cattle remained out in the fields.” 

Here they traded with the Skraellings, and finally had a battle 
with them. After this Thorfinn and his companions returned to 


Straumfjord, and passed the third winter. 


f 
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_ Thorfinh returned to Greenland in 1011, but Bjarni Grimalfsson’s 

vessel being destroyed by worms, they took to their boat and finally 
arrived at Dublin! In the same year (1012) two vessels went to Vin- 
land, and passed the winter at Leif's-booths, returning to Greenland 
in 1013. 

Mr. Blackwell says: “ Such is the account transmitted to us of the 
discovery of Vinland, which there is every reason to suppose was that 
part of the American continent that, six centuries later, became 

¢«nown under the appellation of New England.” 

In an old Icelandic geographical treatise there is the following 
passage: ‘To the south of inhabited Greenland are wild and desert 
tracts and ice-covered mountains ; then comes the land of the Skrael- 
lings, beyond this Markland, and then comes Vinland the Good. 
Next to this, and somewhat behind it, lies Albania, that is to say, 
Hvitramannaland or Whiteman’s-land, whither vessels formerly sailed 
from Ireland. It was there that several Irishmen and Iceland- 
ers recognized Ari, the son of Mar and Katla of Reykjanes, of whom 
there had not for a long time been any tidings, and whom the na- 
tives of the country had made their chief.” 

The Landn4mabik also states that Ari Marsson was driven by a 
tempest to Hvitramannaland, and detained and baptized there; and 
we are told in Thorfinn’s saga that the Esquimaux children, taken in 
Markland, declared that beyond their country lay another, the inhabi- 
tants of which wore white dresses and bore flagson long poles. A 
statement obviously of no value in itself, but remarkable for the con- 
clusion drawn from it by the Northmen, that the country thus 
described must necessarily be Hvitramannaland, which shows at all 
events that at the period at which the saga was written the existence 
of such a country was a fact generally admitted. 

It would appear that the Northmen received their account of 
Hvitramannaland, which was also called Irland it Mikla (Great Ire- 
land), from Limerick traders, and that vessels had sailed there pre- 
vious to the discovery of Vinland. These circumstances, and the 
mention made of Ari’s baptism, have led some writers to suppose that 
there was an Irish cqlony established on the coast of America south 
of Massachusetts in the ninth and tenth centuries; but the statements 
transmitted to us are obviously too vague to possess any historical 
value, and any opinions they give rise to must therefore be purely 
conjectural. 

All that can be said with certainty is that the Northmen were tol- 
erably well acquainted with the coast of America from Labrador to 
Massachusetts, and had a vague tradition thatit extended much farther 
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south, and that this southern region was peopled by a race of men 


differing in many respects from the Esquimaux, 


Remarks.—The foregoing synopsis of the voyages of the Northmen 


is taken from ‘“ Northern Antiquities” a work by Mallet, translated 


from the French by Bishop Percy, and edited by J. A. Blackwell, 
It is not my intention to analyze these voyages; not being a Norse 


struck, however, with the many inconsistent statements of the sagas. 
That the Northmen really landed and wintered on the coast of 
America seems to be fully established ; though whether in Labrador, 
near Cape Cod, on the Taunton River, or on Martha’s Vineyard, cannot 
be proven. I think myself that Leif’s-booths was on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and Kjalarnes was the north point of Nantucket Island. Foster 
and many other of the old collectors of voyages thought the North- 
men never got further to the west than Newfoundland. 

Mr. Blackwell, however, seems to have studied his subject well, and 
he has no doubt that they landed in New England. 

Among the many curious statements we find the following : 

1. In reference to the Irish fishermen on the island of Iceland it 
is said they called them Westmen because they came from the west. 


’ But Ireland lies southeast of Iceland. 


2. If Leif’s-booths was on the Taunton River how could Thorvald 
reach Kjalarnes (Cape Cod) by sailing north? and again, how could 
he have sailed eastward from Kjalarnes and reached Boston Bay ? 

3. It is to be observed that the Northmen had no mariner’s com- 
pass. It was not invented or introduced into Europe till the twelfth 
century. All their intermediate course must have been guesswork. 

4. Professor Rafu attempts to determine the latitude of Leif's- 
booths by what the Northmen said of the length of the day. It is 
true that, the exact date and the correct length of the day being 
given, we can determine the exact latitude ; but the Northmen were 
unprovided with clocks or watches, and perhaps could not estimate 
the length of one hour, unless by the hour-glass. Even so late as 
1576 we find entered on the log of Frobisher's ship such expressions 
as, ‘Sunday the 10th of June we set sail from Blackwall at a south-west 
and by west sun:” “and anchored at Gravesend at a west-north-west 
sun.” Showing the want of a clock. 

5. Again, if the Northmen only reached Labrador, as some sup- 
pose, how are we to account for the mild winter, where “no snow 
fell,” and “ the cattle wintered out” ? 


.scholar I am not competent to the task, One cannot help being — 
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On the other hand, if they were in Massachusetts or Rhode Island, 
how account for the presence of the Esquimaux ? 

And if the party sent out by Thorvald really went as far south as 
the Carolinas, keeping close to the shore and frequently landing for 
water as they must have done, being in an open boat, how account 
for the absence of inhabitants ? 

Mr. Blackwell says the weight of evidence goes to show that the 
Northmen were in Massachusetts ; but, unfortunately, no runic stones, 
like those found in Greenland, have been discovered on the coasts of 
America. 

Mr. B. treats with contempt the idea that the “ Dighton Rock” 
contains a runic inscription, and does not deign to mention the 
“Old Mill” at Newport. 

Irish fishermen discovered Iceland, as we have seen ; and may have 
been driven to America by easterly storms, just as Thorhall was 
driven to Ireland from America by westerly ones. And it seems to 
be established that buildings similar to the Old Mill at Newport 
existed on the coasts of Ireland from the earliest times. 


Cotumaus. 
As it is my intention to give merely a synopsis of the four voyages 


of Columbus, it is only necessary to say that Columbus was born in _ 


Genoa, in 1435, and that he was a seaman by profession. He went 
to Portugal about 1470, and there married Dojia Felipa, daughter of 
Bartolomeo Mojfiis de Pevestrello, who had been one of the most dis- 
tinguished navigators under Prince Henry of Portugal; and who 
had colonized and governed the island of Porto Santo—and whose 
papers, charts, journals, etc., fell into his hands. He here became 
a cartographer, or maker of maps. For some years he appears to 
have resided at Porto Santo, and his associates seem to have been 
navigators and seamen only. His brother-in-law, Pedro Correo, was 
also a navigator of note; 

Finn Magnusen has fully established the fact that Columbus visited 
Iceland in 1477; and he is known to have made several voyages to 
the Guinea const with the Portuguese seamen. He seems also to have 
resided for a time at Tercera, one of the Azores, 

In 1484 he left Lisbon, having previously offered his services to 
King John IL to find a new route to the East Indies, by sailing west 
from Portugal. 

At this time the spices—cinnamon, nutmegs, cloves, ginger, pep- 
per, ete.—of the spice islands ; the silks and teas of China ; the pro- 
ductions of Hindostan and other countries of Asia, were carried up 


* 
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the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and so overland to Europe; Venice 
and Genoa being in possession of most of the trade. The Portuguese 
and Spaniards were anxious to open communication by sea. 

The Portuguese were exploring the west coast of Africa, gradually 
making their way to the southward, until in 1487 Bartholomew Diaz 
reached the southern extremity, the Cape of Good Hope.* 

Before this time Pedro de Corvilho, who had been sent by King 
John IL to the East to gather information, learned that Africa could 
be doubled. This he learned from the Arabs, who had large vessels 
in the eastern seas, and who, according to Vasco de Gama, had charts 
and were acquainted with the astrolabe and mariner’s compass. 

In 1497 Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape and reached Calicut ; 
and for many years the Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of this route 
and the eastern trade. 

Columbus, then, left Lisbon in 1484, and it is said, next offered 
his services to Genoa ; but this is doubtful. 

In 1485 he went to Spain, where he at first offered his services to 
the dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Celi. About this time he 
sent his brother Bartholomew to England to the court of Henry VIL ; 
but not much is known concerning his visit. Some accounts say 
that Bartholomew fell into the hands of pirates and lost his papers, 
etc. ; and it seems pretty certain that he accompanied Bartholomew 
Diaz to the Cape of Good Hope in 1487. 

It is not certainly known at what time Columbus became possessed 
of the idea of reaching the East Indies by sailing west ; but he was 
in. communication with Paolo Toscanelli, the celebrated Florentine 
cosmographer, as early as 1474; had the map of the world of Ptol- 
emy, and the works of Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville ; knew 
of the travels of Benjamin of Tuleda ; and, according to Las Casas, 
was very familiar with the work of Pedro de Aliaco, a learned and 
scientific man and cosmographer, who died about 1430, 

Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that Columbus was well versed 
in the geographical lore of the day. His profession of cosmographer 
would make him so ; and then, too, he associated almost entirely with 
nautical men. He certainly concluded from all he could learn that 
he could reach Cathay (China) and other countries described by 
Marco Polo, by sailing west from Spain ; and itis pitiable to think 
that up to the time of his death he was ignorant that he had discov- 
ered a new continent. 

From 1485 to 1492 he besieged the court of Ferdinand and Isa- 


* It is claimed that the Cape of Good Hope was reached by Cadamosto, a Vene- 
tian navigator, in 1455, 
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bella, till at length in the latter year the king consented to assist 
him in fitting out an expedition. Three vessels, the Santa Maria, the 
Pinta, and the Nivia, were prepared at Palos, a small port some sixty 
miles north of Cadiz. The Pinta and Nifia were caravels.* 


Fimst Voyaan or Cotumsus. 


On Friday, August 3, 1492, Columbus sailed with those vessels, 
manned by 120 men. The Santa Maria was his own vessel, The 
Pinta was commande: by Alonzo Pinzon, and the Nifia by his brother, 
Vicente. The Pinzons were experienced navigators, and rendered 
material aid to Columbus in money and ships. Pursuing a south- 
westerly course, on the 9th of August he arrived at the Canary 
Islands, 758 nautical miles by our reckoning. On Thursday, Sep- 
tember 6th, he sailed from Gomera, but only lost sight of the land on 
Sunday, the 9th, his determination being to make a due west course. 

The first discovery made by Columbus was the trade-winds. We 
know now the cause of these winds, which blow from the northeast 
in the northern hemisphere ; but the sailors in Columbus's ships 
argued that although fair for the outward voyage, to return to Spain 
against them would be almost an impossibility ; and, indeed, this 
was verified by Columbus himself, who on his return, was forced by 
these winds and the gulf stream to follow a more northerly route to 
Spain. So we may say that among his other discoveries was the best 
route from Europe to the West Indies and back. 


Soon afterward the ships passed over a portion of the ocean ameiced 
with sea-weed, so thick that it is said his vessels, being small, were 


impeded by it. This weed bears globules, and the sailors thought 
they resembled a grape grown in Portugal called the aibecais It has 
ever since been known as the Sargasso Sea. . 


The next discovery made by our voyagers was a more ahedling, 


one, and that was that the north point of the needle did not point to 
the same star as it did in Spain. We are told that the sailors were 
very much alarmed at this ; and well they might be, for if the com- 
pass failed them all hope of finding their way back again was gone. 

This is known as the “variation of the compass.” The needle does 
not point in the same direction at different places on the earth’s sur- 
face. At some places it points due north ; at others it points to the 
east of north ; and at others again to the west of north. Moreover, 
it is constantly changing, though very, very slowly. The fact that it 
“ jumped half a point in one night,” as some authorities assert, is 
absurd. 

*Amoretti says caravel is the diminutive of caravan. — 
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We do not know the. éause of this “variation ” any more than 
Columbus did, but we can find its amount by observations of the 
heavenly bodies, which he could not do, 

That Columbus kept two reckonings is probably not true. His 
journal—or a portion of it—can be found in Navarrete, vol. i. 

Owing to the flight of birds, supposed to be seeking their nests, he 
changed his course from due west on the 7th of October and sailed 
ina southwesterly direction. Had it not been for this change he 
would have discovered Florida, or been carried by the gulf stream to 
Georgia. 

On Friday, October 12, 1492, land was discovered at two o'clock 
in the morning, by a seaman of the Pinéa, one Rodrigo de Triana, 
whose name should be preserved. 

The claim of Columbus, who thought he saw light the previous 
evening, at ten o’clock, should not be allowed, as his vessel prob- 
ably ran thirty-six miles from that time until land was reported. 
From Gomera to San Salvador is 3,174 miles ; so the vessel ran 3,174 
miles in thirty-three days, an average of ninety-six miles a day, 
which would be considered fair sailing at the preserit time. 


The first land seen by Columbus was probably what is now known 


as Cat Island, called by the natives Guanahani, and by the Span- 
areas San Salvador.* Here they first saw cotton. 

October 14th they left San Salvador, and cruised among the Bahama 
taende until the 24th, when they. steered for a large island the 
natives directed them to, called by them Cuba. 

No animals were found on these islands. 

Columbus supposed the islands seen by him to be the islands of 
India, and the island called Cuba to be the Cipanga of Marco Polo. 

October 28th he made the island of Cuba near Port Principe, about 
the middle of the island, on the north side. He sailed to the west- 
ward, and took it to be the main land of India. By the first of 
November he got as far as Rio de las Maves, probably somewhere 
near the present Sagua laGrande. He here first saw tobacco smoked 
and also saw cotton in large quantities. 

November 12th he turned his course to the southeast ; and on the 
19th the Pinta parted company, whether by accident or design is 
not known. 

December 5th. he reached the eastern end of Cuba, which he sup- 


[* The identity of Columbus's landfall is yet undetermined. Some agree with 
Captain Parker that it was San Salvador ; others think it was Watling, others 
Grand Turk ; Captain Fox, U.S.N., thought it was Samana (or Atwood Kay).— 
EDITOR. } 
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posed to be the eastern extremity of Asia. He now saw the large 
island of Hayti. 

December 6th he entered a harbor near the western end of the 
latter island, and called it St. Nicholas, which name it still bears: 

On the 7th he left St. Nicholas, and coasted along the northern 
side of Hayti. He visited and named Tortyga Island. On the 16th 
he anchored at Puerto de Paz; and on the 20th, in a bay called by 
him St. Thomas, but now known as the Bay of Acitl He called the 
island Hispaniola, from its fancied resemblance to Spain. 

December 24th he sailed again, and that night the Sania Maria 
was wrecked. All hands took refuge on board the Nifia. 

Columbus now determined to build a fortress, and man it with 
some of his crew. He called it La Navidad (the Nativity), from the 
fact of his being wrecked on Christmas Eve. 

La Navidad is near Cape Haytien ; and it is to be noted that this 
is the only spot actually identified as having been visited by Columbus 
on his first voyage. Some guns were landed and mounted in the 
fort, and a garrison of thirty-nine men, under Diego de Avana, were 
left in charge of it. 

January 4, 1493, Columbus and his followers sailed to the east- 
ward, and on the 6th the Pinta joined company. January 16th both 
vessels sailed from Samana Bay and stood to the eastward ; but the 
wind shifting fair, it was determined to make the best of their way 
to Spain. 

In the early part of February nae were in about latitude thirty- 
eight degrees, and found westerly winds. February 12th they 
encountered heavy gales, which lasted several days. The Pinta again 
parted company. On the 17th Columbus in the Nifia anchored at 
St. Mary’s, one of the Azores. On the 24th he sailed, and on the 
4th of March entered the Tagus and anchored off Rostello. 

March 13th sailed again, and on the 15th anchored at Palos, 
having been absent seven months and twelve days. The Pinta 
arrived same day. Of his reception it is not necessary to speak. It 
can be found in any history of Columbus. 


Remargs.—1. What Geographical Knowledge did Columbus possess ? 
—He supposed the earth to be round, and that therefore Asia must 
be reached by sailing west. As we have seen, he was familiar with 
the works and travels of Pedro de Aliaco, Benjamin of Tuleda, Paolo . 
Toscanelli, Marco Polo, and Sir John Mandeville. 

Irving says he made the circumference of the earth much too small ; 
but if he really knew and believed Mandeville he would have made 
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it too great, for Mandeville says: “Let the earth be divided into as 
many parts as the firmament, and let every part answer to a degree 
of the firmament ; and I know well that, after the authorities in astron- 
omy, seven hundred furlongs of earth answer to a degree of the 
firmament, that is, eighty-seven miles and four furlongs. Now, mul- 
tiplied by three hundred and sixty times, it makes 31,500 miles, each 
of eight furlongs, according to miles of our country. So much hath 
the earth in circuit after my opinion and understanding.” 

_ In another place he says: ‘‘For the earth is very large, and con- 
tains in roundness and circuit above and beneath 20,425 miles, after 
the opinion of the old wise astronomers ; and after my little wit, it 
seems to me, saving their reverence, that it is more.” 

- Sir John Mandeville’s book is not now thought to be more than a 
compilation, but in Columbus’s time it may have been believed in, and 
if so, this statement must have left its impression, viz. : ‘‘ And there- 
fore hath it befallen many times of a thing that I have heard told 
when I was young, how a worthy man departed once from our coun- 
try to go and discover the world; and so he passed India, and the 
isles beyond India . . . . . and so long he went by sea and 
land, and so environed the world by many seasons, that he found an 
isle where he heard people speak his own language, calling the oxen 
in the plough such words as men speak to beasts in his own 


country,” etc. 


The man, in fact, had travelled round the world ! 

Columbus visited Iceland in 1477, and may have learned of the 
discovery of Greenland and Vinland ; but whether he did or not he 
did not intend to go to Vinland when he left Palos, or he would have 
sailed to the west-north-west. 

He may have thought from the Icelanders’ description of the 
country, and the fact that it yielded only lumber and furs, that it 
could not be Cathay, or Cipango, or India; but he certainly had no 
intention of going there. He proposed to visit the lands that yielded 
spices, teas, etc. 

Columbus put great faith in Toscanelli, but, as Amoretti says, if he 
had followed the chart prepared by Toscanelli he would have sailed 
west from Spain. 

What course did he pursue? As we have seen, he sailed in a 


southwest direction, 758 miles, to Gomera, and then, having reached 


the parallel of 29 degrees, sailed due west. 

Why he did this has never been satisfactorily explained. Had he 
any previous knowledge that land had been discovered in that direc- 
tion? Gomara says he had ; Oviedo, who wrote in 1535, says it was a 
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rumor without truth ; Washington Irving puts no faith in Gomara’s 
assertion. The point has been much discussed. It was first started by 
Garcilaso de la Vega, who wrote in 1609, and who even pretends to 
give a copy of the log kept by the pilot, one Alonzo Sanchez de Hu- 
elva, who discovered the said land, and whose log-books, notes, charts, 
etc., fell into the hands of Columbus. Many authors have adopted 
his story, though many discard it as an attempt on the part of the 
Spanish historians to show that Columbus was not the first ree, 
simply because he was a foreigner—a Genoese. 

M. Marmontel, in “ The Incas,” says : 

“In 1484 Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, going from the Canaries to 
Madeira, had been driven, it is said, almost to San Domingo. He 
returned to Tercera: with only four of his companions. In this 
island, Christopher Columbus, a famous pilot, by birth a Genoese, 
received them. They all died in his house, and it is reported that 
from their journal he undertook the discovery of America.” 

Fructuoso says that a Biscayan vessel arrived at Funchal, Madeira, 
in 1486, and that the pilot gave Columbus, who sheltered him, the 
same information. Per contra we know that in 1485 Columbus was 
in Spain. 

Nevertheless, taking all things into ectaltedainen, T am of the 
opinion that Columbus had been notified in some way that land 
could be found by sailing due west on or about the twenty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. 

2. What Astronomical Knowledge did Columbus possess ; and what 
Astronomical Instruments had he ?—As Copernicus, born in 1480, only 
published his work in 1543, Columbus, who sailed in 1492, did not 
know anything about the Copernican theory. He probably believed 
in the Ptolemaic theory, and supposed the sun and other heavenly 
bodies to revolve about the earth. But he believed the earth to be 
round, and that he could reach the eastern confines of Asia by sail- 
ing westward. He did not know it, as we do, because no ship had 
ever sailed round it. He greatly underestimated the dimensions of 
the earth. It was not until about the middle of the i ggammnncet cen- 
tury that its exact measurement was completed. 

For astronomical instruments he had only the astrolabe or cross- 
staff, for measuring altitudes. He had also a compass, a very incor- 
rect chart, a correction for the altitude of the pole-star, and a mode- 
rately good table of the sun’s declination. He had also, without 
doubt, some method of determining the speed of his ship, and hour- 
glasses for time-keepers. 

The chart used by Columbus, and probably made by him, has un- 
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fortunately been lost, though Las Casas speaks of having had it in his 
possession in 1527-59, 
' From what has been handed down to us concerning the astrolabe 


it required three persons to measure an altitude ; one to see that it 


was held plumb, one to direct the alidade,* and one to read off. 

The latitude was found by measuring the sun’s meridian altitude, 
and by taking the altitude of the pole-star; principally, I think, by 
the latter method. In Pigafetta’s “ Navigation,” 1522, the position 
of the “ dipper ”is carefully noted to indicate the “correction” to be 
applied to the observed altitude of the pole-star at different times. 

Columbus's latitude of San Salvador (supposing that island was 
where he first landed) was three degrees in error: though I believe 
he said his instrument was out of order at the time of making the 
land. But the latitudes given by the navigators of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were only approximate. 

Columbus had absolutely no means of determining his longitude. 
It is true that Pigafetta gives three methods by which to ascertain it; 
but they are valueless. 

He gives the following methods : 

1. By finding the horary angle of the moon. 

2. By the conjunction with and eclipses of stars by the moon, the 
times of such conjunctions and eclipses at Seville being given. 

3. By the variation of the compass. 

Amoretti says “he imagined that there was in the heavens some 
fixed spot toward which the needle constantly pointed.” 

Halley, in 1691-1700, recommended the same method, and “ varia- 
tion charts” were even prepared, but were found useless. 

Indeed, we find that, while the latitudes of the early navigators were 
approximately correct, their longitudes were very much in error. 

It was not until the lunar tables of Johann Tobias Mayer were 
published, in 1753, that the navigator could find his longitude by 
celestial observation. Mayer’s tables were supposed to be sufficiently 
correct to determine the longitude within half a degree. 

Since the beginning of the present century seamen have relied up- 
on the chronometer to determine the longitude. 

W. H. Captain. 

LEESBURG, VA. 


* The telescope was only invented about 1608, 
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Once on a time there was an Indian King, 
Dushmanta, who being young, and quick to love, 


Youth’s strength, or weakness, wedded in hot haste 


A Brahman’s daughter, in a holy grove, 

Whereof she was the priestess. She was fair 

As the white Ganges blossom whose pure leaves 
Are woven of moonbeams; fair she was, and sweet 
As the first tender jasmin whose rare scent 
Persuades the distant bee to seek it out, 

And hoard its honey in his hidden hive, 

But shy withal as the young antelope, 

That in the sacred precinets of this wood 


_ Filed from all steps, save only those that fell 


From her light feet. Such was Sacontala, 

To whom the great Dushmanta, King of Ind, 
Smitten with passion, did espouse himself. 

This is the prologue of a tragedy, 

Which the strong hand that wrote a Winter’s Tale 


Might well have written, called The Fatal Ring. 


The product of a Sanskrit poet’s pen, 

It turns upon the short-lived happiness 

Of this misunited pair, who might have known— 
At least, the man, as elder, should have known— 
That, unless wife and husband be at one, 

Of the same station, whether high or low, 

Of the same race, alike in heart and brain, 

The ring of marriage is a fatal ring. 


_ So to Dushmanta and Sacontala 
. It proved before the crescent of the moon 


Thrice rounding reached the full; above their couch 
It rose, and shone, and set, till one dark night 
Dushmanta came not; when it rose again 

It shone upon Sacontala alone ; 

Deserted ‘wife, who wet her couch with tears. 
Wherein she failed to hold the man she loved 
She knew not... Neither man nor woman knows 
Why love, which comes and goes at its own will, 
Once gone, like his, refuses to return. 
She may have been too ‘humble, he too proud ; 
For there is that in kings which makes them set 
A greater value on the things they give 

Than on the richer treasure they receive. 
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At length her father, who was old and wise, 

Seeing Dushmanta never sent for her, 

Nor ever came to their still hermitage, 

Determined, after meditating long, 

To send her to her lord, which was not wise; 

But she, true woman and true wife to him, 
Though by his strange desertion hurt to death, 
Proud where she once was humble, liked it not, 
And following her own counsel, which was wise, _ 
Would not have sought, nor seen him till the hour 
When he, unkind no longer, should return, 

And say, “Forgive me, dear Sacontala.” 

Yet being obedient, as daughters were 

In that old time and that far land, she went 
Whither her father sent her, loth to leave 

Her half-sheathed lilies, and her unseen bird, 

And the coy antelope, that, bolder grown, 

Would have gone with her out of that close and, 
Into the great, bright, noisy, unknown world. 
Veiled, as became a young and modest bride, 

But clad in a rich mantle, such as Spring Bid 
Wears when in mid-May blooms men stop and say, 
‘* Spring will be Summer soon,” Sacontala, 

By two grave Brahmans led, her father’s sons, 
Began her journey, which, through groves of palms 
That fringed the roadway, and through millet-fields 
Where busy husbandmen were sowing seed, 

Past bamboo huts where children were at play, 
Stone temples, where old priests were chanting hymns, 
Pouring libations to the bounteous gods, 

Led to the stately city of her lord, 

Which, in its golden splendor seen afar, 

Like the beclouded but uprising sun, 

Reaching, they enter by the eastern gate. 

A glorious city, into whose broad streets 

They passed, Sacontala with timid steps ; 

For, faint with travel and a heavy heart, 

Bearing a secret burden in her breast, 

She faltered; but her Brahman guards were firm, 
Not comprehending why she suffered so, 

Austere as in the rustic solitude, 

Where, meditating on morality, 

Their studious but unfruitful years were spent. 

So into and along the spacious streets 

Swarming all day with jostling life they went, 

Past booths and markets gay with fruit and flowers, 
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The shops where native workmen wrought in gold, 
Setting of jewels, diamonds, Ormuz pearls, 

Bazars where foreign merchants showed their stuffs, 
Silks, satins, woven in barbaric looms, 

The lordly pleasure-houses of great lords, 

The palaces of princes, on, and on, 

Till, last, they gained the palace of the king. 
Silently entering through more silent guards, 
Armed with tall bows, tough shields, and horrent spears, 
Through long-arched chambers, where priests murmured prayers, 
To where, like Brahma on his judgment seat, 
Whither all might come at all times and demand 
Justice, or mercy, boons of life and death. 
Surrounded with his glory, sate the king. 

What passed between Dushmanta sitting there, 
And his forsaken queen, Sacontala, 

Our Sanskrit poet in his tragedy 

Paints with pathetic force in simple words, 

Which my best English fails to reproduce, 

So poor my craft beside his perfect art. 

An undercurrent of enchantment runs 

Through his sweet scenes, wherein Sacontala, 
While dipping water from a woodland stream 

To quench her thirst, cup-wise, in her white hands, 
Dropped her betrothal ring, whereby she lost 

Her husband’s love—but that was lost before. 

For, disappointed from the first, he found 

The ring of marriage was a fatal ring. 

They met, and parted, not as king and queen, 
But rather as lesser people meet and part, 

Who, when estranged, as they were, separate, 

Each picking up the broken thread of life ; 
Women, their daily, narrow household tasks, 

And men the broader duties of mankind. 

Like one who, gliding in a soft, sweet sleep, 

Past shores of summer rest he wots not of, 
Reaches the happy world of heavenly dreams, 
Whose only lord is love—to find love dead, 

With no remembrance of his perished power, 

Not even the ashes in his broken urn— 

Such was Dushmanta’s desolated heart. 

Oh, what the soul of poor Sacontala? 

Along the circuit of seven troubled years, 
Wherethrough, like a fading Spring in silver mist, 
There wavers the shadowy boscage of a wood, 
Where mother parrots in the pendulous nests 
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Feed their unfledged but ever glamorous young, 
And where the vision of a woman is, 

Clad in a roseate robe of woven bark, 

Mourning in her wan cheeks, and more than night 
In the dark splendor of her drooping eyes, 

This part, we are in a forest, where we see 

A child, but of no childly countenance, 

Whom two pale women struggle to detain, 

In vain, so hard his clutch upon their hands, 
Playful, but powerful, as the lion’s whelp, 

Which, with torn mane, he haled a moment since 
From the half-suckled nipple of a lioness. 

‘*Open your jaws, that I may count your teeth, 
Cowardly cub!” To whom one woman said : 
‘«Intractable child, why dost thou so torment 
The wild, young creatures of this hallowed spot, 
As dear to us as Camadeva’s doves. 

Well have the Brahmans called you the all-tamer.” 
Here, like a presence stealing through the place, 
The shadow of a ruler, unto whom 

Life had grown lamentable since he lost— 

What precious treasure had this monarch lost ? 
His dreams were of an unknown hermitage, 
Where wandered an unknown woman, whom the bees 
Honored like the honey in the lotus flower ; 

Here elephants that trampled trees, and there 
Wild buffaloes wallowing in shallow pools; 

A penitential voice that would be heard; 
Kinghood abandoned, like the winter wind; 
The supplicating trust that weighs down kings, 
Who fail to rightly govern the sea-girt world, 

On whom the sole support of all mankind 

Rests like the largest of the Himalayas. 

Then spoke Dushmanta: ‘“ Why is my fond heart 
So drawn to him? He cannot be my son, 

For I am childless, and my race is dead.” 

‘*The lioness will rend you like a reed, 

If you do not let loose her tawny whelp.” 

‘TI fear her not.” Whereat he bit his lip, 

And glared defiance from his ireful eyes. 

“A valorous child!” the brave Dushmanta said : 
‘*Dear boy, release that royal prince.” ‘‘Not so.” 
Seizing the loose nape of the little lion, 

The lad rose suddenly on his sturdy feet, 

And cuffed the whimpering creature, right and left. 
“There are marks of empire in his baby palms, 
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And the round of sovranty is on his brow.” — 
More had been said, had not the antelope 
That browsed near by, in terror snapped its chain, 
Welded of silver linked with costly stones, 
And fiown afar to lone Sacontala, 
Its gentle mistress, gentler than itself. 
Meantime, Dushmanta bent his stoutest bow, 
Stringed with its arrowy lightnings, self-restrained, 
Because the hour appointed was not come. 
‘*Great love I bear this uncontrollable child 
Who should be mine, but is not! Great would be 
His inarticulate prattle and small laugh.” 
‘Command him to set free the lion’s cub.” 
‘““Why wilt thou, boy, dishonor thus thy sire? 
Only the hooded snake with forked tongue 
Infests the boughs of the odorous sandal-tree.” 
Whereat Dushmanta in his mighty grip 
Caught the more mighty grasp of the boy’s hand. 
‘* Marvel of marvels!” ‘Why this outcry, pray ?” 
**Behold the curious likeness of this child 
To thy most royal self, which not before 
Hath bloomed with grace upon him.” Here the king 
Stooped his tall height, uplifting to his breast 
The boy, and questioned him about his kin. 
But now the faun, no more alarmed, but brave 
As the freed whelp, brought on Sacontala. 
Wondering to find her husband standing there, 
As in her joyous vision long ago, 
And kneeling: “ Forgive me, dear Sacontala, 
Wronged as thou wert, and art, but not again, 
For my right mind came back with the lost ring, 
Found”— But we know where all lost rings are found, 
From that of Gyges to the richer one | 
The Phrygian monarch dropped among the reeds, 
That whispered his long secrets to the wind. 
This late recovered circlet was not now 
An ominous but ever-fortunate ring, 
So strong the triple love that bound the hearts 
Of glad. Sacontala and great Dushmanta, 
And that young conqueror of the lion’s cub. 

R. H. Sropparp. 


New York. 
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Tue story properly begins at midnight, on the San Luis, Obispo 
coast, California, twenty years ago, when the September moonlight 
shone down upon Stoner’s cattle ranch, near the Pacific Ocean, in the 
rugged Santa Lucia mountains. 

Stoner had been a Texan Ranger, and could hold his own extremely 
well in that rough frontier community. He had carried off a pretty 
Spanish wife from the Chihuahua region, years before, had brought 
her to the rocky Californian coast, and had purchased a settler’s claim 
and an old adobe house built by a Spanish hidalgo half a century ago. 
Here he farmed, raised cattle on the unused government lands, 
and kept a sort of rude hotel ; for several mountain trails joined at 
that point the broad highway which led from the county seat, twenty 
miles south, to the northern settlements in the pineries. He had five 
daughters too, the youngest, Theresa, known as Tessa, a girl of seven- 
teen. That added to the attraction, and almost every night the dark- 
eyed, half-Spanish girls sang and danced, and old Stoner managed 
to hear all the news that was afloat, and somehow, most of the loose 
coin of the region ultimately found its way into his pockets. He 
was a deep one, that same Ephraim Stoner, om, Sly, and eta. 
secret in his methods, and deadly in his blow. ~~ 

Stoner’s wife and his four elder daughters were unedueated, and 
in complete subjection to his will. But Tessa had more brains and 
energy than all the others put together, and quite as much beauty, 
so that the old Texan Ranger took a certain pride in her, and had 
even allowed her to attend a distant scliool for two years. 

This midnight, when, as I have said, the story begins, a person of a 
prying disposition might have discovered several interesting per- 
formances in progress around the Stoner adobe. On the north side 
of the house, quite in the shadow, Tessa was leaning from her win- 
dow, conversing in low tones with a blond, fair-haired, and sturdy 
young man on horseback. 

“Tom, you do not know my father. He is not the careless, warm- 
hearted man you suppose. I must admire his ability, but that is all. 
I warn you, Tom, there never was a more dangerous man. He may 
be where he hears every word you say, but if he is, he will not speak 
to you or to me about it. But if he knew that you cared for me he 
would be your enemy. He has other plans for me. He wants me 
to marry for money.” 
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Tom Warren had once been the school-teacher in the mountain 
district, miles away, where Tessa had been one of his pupils. Thrown 
upon his own resources from his childhood, he had developed a 
strong, earnest character, and was already so popular in the county 
that he had just been elected sheriff, although the youngest man on 
the ticket. 

While Tessa and her lover were talking, a scene of a far different 
nature was being enacted on the south side of the old adobe, which 
overlooked a deep ravine, and a camp of five or six men in a field 
below. For several years these men had spent their summers there, 
ostensibly hunting, fishing, and exploring the country with their 
dogs and guns. Everyone knew them, and most persons liked them. 

Tessa did not. 

- Stoner, though it was midnight, sat in the moonlight on an old 
rawhide chair, outside the door, smoking his pipe and meditating—a 
tough, sinewy, grizzled night-owl of a man. 

“That infernal knuckle-head at the camp ought to have reported 
before now,” he thought to himself, as he smoked. 

A man came out of the brush and spoke deferentially : 

“‘Capt’n, good-evenin’.” 

* You're late.” 

“* Dick was shot.” 

Well?” 

“Just as thedriver throwed off the box. Shot by a passenger in 
the neck and shoulder.” 

“He mustn’t stay here to get us dite trouble. Take a boat and 
carry him to the Point, and leave him in the cave there.” 

“Yes, capt’n.” 

‘“‘How much was aboard ?” 

« About two thousand dollars for the Josephine miners.” 

“Send it over the cliff before morning, and I'll divide it up soon. 
But you be extra careful ; that new sheriff is a smart one.” 

“All right, capt’n ;” and the man went back to the camp. 

A moment later, just as Stoner was going into the house, there 
was the slow thud of a horse’ s hoofs, and Tom Warren, the young 
sheriff, rode down the trail, around the corner of the old adobe 
building, into the main county road that lay to the west. He 
had at last yielded to Tessa’s entreaties to “Go, go, this minute, 
Tom.” 

Impassible as Stoner was, he felt a little startled by the sight. 

“Where in the devil did you come from, sheriff? Anything aps in 
this part of the country ?” 
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“Ob, no; not a particle. I’ve been visiting my old school in the 
mountains, and took the short trail home, down Cayucos.” 

This was plausible enough, for there was a blind trail that entered 
the cafion just east of the angle of the house. Stoner felt a little 
relieved. 

“Won't ye put up, and stay with us all night?” 

“No, Mr. Stoner, I must go down to Kestral to see friends there. 
It’s only an hour's ride.” 

“ That settles it,” thought Stoner. ‘“ Plenty of stout fellows to use 
as sheriff's deputies there. He has probably stumbled on traces, and 
is going for help.” He sat and smoked, and slipped his hand back 
under his coat. ‘‘ Easy to shoot the fellow,” he said to himself. 

“Well, good-bye, Stoner,” said Warren, suddenly ; ‘I suppose the 
beach road is as good as ever?” 

“Perfectly safe, only when you cross Toro Creek, keep on the 
sand-bar. It’s as hard as iron. I crossed there to-day.” 

“Thank you. Adios.” 

Simple, smiling speech, those words of Stoner’s, and yet they were 
intended to send Warren to his death more surely and safely than 
by bullet of pistol or pellet of secret poison. 

Stoner took an extra swig of brandy and went to his rest. Warren 
rode down the rugged hill to the bottom of the ravine, then turned 
seaward, and at last the wide gulch opened broadly to the shore of 
the Pacific. 

The cliffs were from fifty to three hundred feet high, and full of 
wave-worn caves. Warren drew rein on the beach, and for fully ten 
minutes watched the ocean sway and rise. His thoughts throbbed 
with dreams of Tessa. He would take her away from her narrow 
and hurtful surroundings. He would lift her into happier and better 
circumstances. He would force Stoner’s consent, marry her, and 
make her happy. 

He rode rapidly south, and in half an hour the mouth of the Toro 
appeared, in the midst of sand-dunes, breakers rolling in, and the 
steady river flowing out. Here was the long sand-bar, ten feet wide, 
and stretching across hardly an inch higher than the watery surface. 

Warren was beginning to have some suspicions of Stoner, but not 
such as to lead him to doubt the simple directions he had received. 
The sand-bar looked safe, but within a few days the sea, as Stoner 
knew, had swept it mightily, torn out the long-compacted bar, and 
placed instead a quivering mass of quicksand, so treacherous that 
not even a light-footed rabbit could cross without being swallowed 
up and dragged bodily down. Warren rode swiftly forward ; he had 
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crossed sand-bars hundreds of times. Some horses would have been 
wiser, but the animal he rode had been bred in the valley. 

The approach to the bar was hard for a few rods as he galloped 
on. Suddenly, in one heart-breaking, breathless descent, noiseless 
but unutterably dreadful, Tom Warren’s horse went down, down ; 
and the soft, slimy sand came up to his mane. He shrieked out 
that ghastly cry of appeal and agony that a desperate, dying horse 
will sometimes utter. 

Tom knew the peril. He had thrown his feet from the stirrups and 
drawn them up at the first downward throb, but the sand began to 
grasp him also. He threw himself flat on his breast and tore himself 
loose from the poor animal, over whose back the mingled sand and 
water were running, as it rolled from side to side in ineffectual 
struggles to escape. 

‘Tom spread himself out over as much surface as possible, but 
slowly, resistlessly, the mighty force drew him downward. The hard 
beach was only ten feet distant, but practically the chasm was impas- 
sable. He felt his horse sink out of sight ; the sand gripped his own 
knees and arms, his thighs and shoulders. Two inches more and the 
end by suffocation was inevitable. Up to this time he had not shouted ; 
only his horse’s wild death-scream had told of the tragedy. What 
was the use? Who would be passing along that lonely road? Then 
he thought of Tessa, and of life. He raised his voice in a clear, 
strong shout for help, again and again repeated. 

Far off, along the deep ravine, came a cry in response, and a horse’s 
hurrying feet ; and hope awoke in his heart. The margin of life was 
five minutes now—not longer. Faster, faster, O fearless rider. - 

“Tom, where are you?” 

‘‘Here, Tessa ; don’t come too near.” 

But the mountain girl knew the danger. Creeping down-stairs for 
a drink of water she had heard her father’s words to Warren, had 
thrown a shawl about her shoulders and run to the pasture. Then 
she caught her pet horse, sprang upon his unsaddled back, seized a 
riata as she passed the stable, and galloped at the utmost speed 
down the ravine, hoping against hope, for many minutes had neces- 
sarily elapsed since Warren started. 

She sprang to the ground and tossed the rawhide rope to the one 
arm he held above the sand. She folded her shawl and put it over 
her horse’s shoulders, and tied the riata around like a collar, Then 
she led him slowly away from the quicksands, and Warren thought 
his arm would break; but slowly, reluctantly, painfully, the sand 


gave up its prey. 
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- “Your father told me to take this road, Tessa,” said the young 
sheriff. . 

“Yes, I know that, and I heard one of the men tell him to-day 
that the bar was swept out.” 

- There was a long silence between them. 

“Tessa, go with me to San Luis,” said Warren, “and let vs be 
married.” 

And Tessa went. 

Old Stoner heard then news @ few days later. Within an hour he 
had “retired from business.” The camp was broken up, the hunt- 
ers disappeared, mysterious lights flashed at intervals all night from 
the points of the cliff, and the next day old Stoner himself disap- 
peared, leaving his family, the ranch, and the live-stock. It was 
said that he made the best of his way to Mexico, and finally to South 
America. The world is large as yet, and men who have money can 
ramble over a good deal of it without finding a past they wish to 
escape from. But Tessa lives in her San Luis, Obispo, cottage, with 
orange-trees over it, and La Marque roses on the porch, and she 
thinks — the happiest woman in California. 

Cuartes Howarp 

can. 


MEMOIRS AND MEMORIES OF JOHN CHARLES FREMONT.* 
PART IT. (Conclusion). 


Tux first volume of Frémont’s memoirs ends with the conquest of 
California. He died while preparing the second for the press. That 
such should be a fact is a national calamity.t Through it we have 
lost the light upon grave political and military events that the expe- 
rience and intelligence of a remarkable actor could have given us. 
‘When the first convention of the newly-formed Free-soil party met to 
nominate;a candidate for the presidency, John Charles Frémont was 
unanimously chosen. When the Civil War broke upon us, the same 
popular impulse selected the Pathfinder as the leader of our armies. 
He was defeated in the presidential race by ‘the cold, conservative 
element that made up the old Whig party. The same malign influ 


* Memoirs of My Life, fully illustrated, by John Charles Frémont. Vol. L. 
Belford-Clarke Company, publishers, Chicago. 

+ We believe the General has left his papers in such oe as to enable Mrs. 
Frémont to complete the memoirs. 
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ence denied him an opening in the war. Simon Cameron, first Sec- 
retary of War under Lincoln, had no use for a man who would have 
all the renown he might win in the war as an indorsement for the 
presidency when that war should end. President Lincoln took about 
the same view of the situation. Then again, West Point, given im- 
mediate control of all military affairs, instinctively hated one who rose 
to eminence as a captain outside their little school on the Hudson, 
where everything is taught except patriotism and the art of war, 

In response to the popular cry, however, Frémont was given a high 
command in the army, with headquarters at St. Louis. He claimed, 
late in life, that the harsh criticism awarded him for not hurrying at 
once to his post was unjust; that he was delayed by not receiving 
instructions. The president could not comprehend what instructions 
were necessary to a general given a commission and a department. 
The fact is that Frémont remained at New York, expecting to be 
called to Washington, not for instructions, but to be consulted by 
the administration as to the political situation. Believing that the 
first thing to be done was a proclamation freeing all the slaves, it 
turned out that he was counting on a president who believed that 
to be the last thing—if it were done at all. So far as the military 
side was concerned, we had drifted into the war, and the drift con- 
tinued until the war ended. Every general, every war governor, 
had a scheme of his own that was not only senseless in itself, but 
generally in antagonism to every other. There was but one man 
whose large, healthy brain took in the situation and saw the one 
objective point, which, if secured, would shorten if not end the war, 
and that was General George H. Thomas. Frémont, however, had 
some original ideas, and one, especially, which he put in execution 
in spite of West Point and the War Department, and which gave 
us Forts Henry and Donelson, and Nashville, and unfortunately 
gave us also U. 8. Grant as President of the United States. 

John Charles Frémont was not the sort of man for Abraham Lincoln 
to accept as an adviser. The rail-splitter of Ilinois was nominated 
by chance, and elected from necessity. Having selected his cabinet, 
his first task was to conquer its members; that is, to teach Everard, 
Chase, and Cameron that he was president. Lincoln was a minority 
president, and not popular with his own party. That party, made up 
mainly of old Whigs, an organization that claimed all the intelligence 
and decency of the country, looked down in distrust and with no lit- 
tle disgust on the long, lanky, vulgar humorist. Their only hope was 
in the Cabinet, and in the belief that the Cabinet would control the 
unpleasant president. Lincoln was in the midst of this sort of con- 
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test when General Frémont appeared upon the scene. The qualities 
that made him eminent were not of a sort to conciliate the president. 
Once, with a nierry twinkle in his cavernous eyes, he said: “John 
Charles knows too much.” It was not, however, the excess of infor- 
mation so much as the high valuation placed on it by the possessor 
that made him objectionable. 

General Frémont at last repaired to St. Louis and organized a head- 
quarters and staff on a scale of extravagant display that discounted 
those of McClellan. Great campaigns were planned that were never 
executed. Fortifications were begun that if completed would have 
called for fifty thousand men to man effectively. All the time the little 
General was being called on to march out and fight, and all the time 
the General was demanding equipments for troops that were never 
equipped, 

This neglect of our army came much from inability—the army of 
the Potomac consuming the supplies—and more from distrust. The 
West Pointers were not slow to learn the state of feeling at Washing- 
ton, and hastened to add fuel to the flame. Criticisms, in writing, 
which Frémont never saw until they appeared in Hayes’s “ Life of 
Lincoln,” were forwarded to Washington and had their effect. At last 
Frémont himself made a move that forced the president to relieve 
him. That move came in the form of an order freeing the slaves of 
Missouri. That was a political usurpation on the part of the little 
Pathfinder which Lincoln could not tolerate, and so the popular lead- 
er was relegated to the rear. It was a dignified retirement, being the 
command of the Mountain Department, a poetical name for a moun- 


_tain retreat. 


It was at St. Louis that General Frémont conceived the happy idea 
of ironclads with which to penetrate the South on its navigable 
streams. It is well for us to-day that this able man did not wait for 
authority from Washington to do this work. The project was ridi- 
culed and opposed by both army and navy. In the face of this Fré- 
mont made contracts with Eads and others, and before the adminis- 
tration could arrest the work, the boats were completed, manned, and 
under orders. The result was the fall of Paducah, Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and the capture of Nashville, to say nothing of what was 
done upon the Mississippi long subsequent. Up to that time ar- 
mored vessels had been an experiment. Frémont and Ericsson put 
the theory to a practical trial. 

It seems to be a law of our being to not only shrink from but 
make war upon change. We find it better to bear the ills we have 
than, in attempted betterment, run the risk of ills we know not of. 
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The man suspected of looking forward instead of backward is 
doomed. Such a man is visionary and not to be trusted. The prac- 
tical men condemn such with lofty scorn. The practical man, for in- 
stance, who does all his business through a telegraph, invented by a 
visionary, now known as a crank ; who converses through a telephone 
with a customer a hundred miles away, that came of a crank’s brain ; 
who has his produce caught up by a locomotive and whirled on to 
market at the rate of thirty miles an hour, that a crank forced on us; 
who goes to church once in seven days to seek his soul’s salvation 
through the Blessed Saviour, who was done cruelly to death on a 
charge of being an impious reformer ;—this same practical man can 
find no words expressive enough to condemn and put down the re-” 
former who would add to the blessings already enjoyed. 

John Charles Frémont, with all his strong hold on the hearts of 
the masses, was sneered at both by the politicians and by the full- 
breasted warriors so suddenly called from obscurity to command. 
His proposed ironclads were laughed at. The military men, made 
up of cotton, brass buttons, and commissions, assured us that no such 
craft could hope to pass fortifications on rivers, where they would be 
exposed to a heavy fire at short range; and the press took up the 
sneer, asserting that a plunging fire from high banks would sink 
the ironclads as rapidly as they came within range. The one was as 
ignorant of the subject as the other. There is not and cannot be 
such a thing as a plunging artillery fire ; while the gunboats not only 
went past the forts, but in many instances made the forts untenable. 
This is what happened at Fort Henry. 

We are gradually coming to comprehend the facts and their true 
significance, as we study the real history of a war, strangely clouded 
by partisan prejudice. The success of the Republican party after 
the war turned in a great measure upon the recognition of General 
Grant as the one great general on the Union side. The Democratic 
party had selected McClellan as its hero, and between the two all 
history was obscured or so strangely distorted that one fails to find 
either facts or the reasons for them. 

The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, followed by the fall of 
Nashville, set the people at the North wild with excitement, for they 
were victories in our hour of defeat, when it appeared as if the South- 
ern boasts of superiority in arms were being demonstrated. We 
were not given the facts clearly enough to adjust the fame due to the 
real author of the success. This belonged .exclusively to Frémont. 
He conceived the project, and not only made that project practi- 
cal, but planned the campaign that ended so brilliantly. His much- 
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despised, abused, and never-paid-for gunboats, under Commodore 
Foote, shelled the Confederates into a surrender of Fort Henry, be- 
cause the works were on such low ground that the ironclads had 
them at their mercy. . Grant and his troops had little part in the 
performance but that of accepting the surrender, with cool audacity, 
as his act. 

While the affair of Fort Henry is painfully obscured, that of 
Donelson is grotesquely distorted. Foote’s gunboats were not so 
effective as at the first-named place, because of the fort’s elevation. 
The fire opened from the river, and the assaults made by the army, 
were disastrous failures. Grant had moved direct on Donelson in 
light marching order, while the fleet sailed around, in expectation of 
taking the place by surprise. The Confederates were not at all sur- 
prised, and could have remained there probably for two years lon- 
ger, had General Floyd, then in command, so determined. General 
Grant was gravely embarrassed. He had hurried forward his forces 
without the necessary equipage for winter, and the weather suddenly 
turned intensely cold. ‘To fight without food was bad enough, but 
to sleep without tents, with the mercury near zero, was out of the 


question. So General Grant issued an order to Commodore Foote — 


to make another demonstration, under which he could retreat. The 
night preceding the day on which it was purposed to again bombard 
the fort from the ironclads, General Grant, having given orders to 
his three Generals, Smith, McClernand, and Wallace, to make no 
move until directed by himself, disappeared from his headquarters. 
General Floyd was not of course acquainted with General Grant’s 
purposed retreat, and knowing that the line of Confederate defence 
was broken by the fall of Fort Henry, so that he could expect a force 
of the enemy in his rear at any time, determined to make a sortie in 
hopes of cutting his way out. It is also claimed that this effort was 
stimulated by the fear that if captured he would be incontinently 
executed as a traitor, for his conduct in President Buchanan's 
cabinet. But, as the military view of the situation is enough to ac- 
count for his conduct, it is not necessary te go further for so base a 
one. At daylight, therefore, he marched out, leaving Buckner and a 
light force to hold the fort, aud cover his rear. The brunt of the 
attack fell upon the forces under McClernand. As these were infe- 
rior in numbers. McClernand, although fighting fiercely, was forced 
to fall back. Now, had Generals Smith and Wallace swung in upon 
Floyd’s thin line under Buckner at any time before ‘noon, the entire 
force under Floyd, as well as the fort, would have been. captured. 


But these officers were obeying positive orders. They hurried aides 
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and orderlies, as did McClernand, to Grant’s headquarters, only to 
get in reply that the General was not there, nor did anyone know 
where he was. 

At last General Smith violated orders and moved into the fight. 
He swept aside the thin line, and soon found himself possessed of 
the key to the situation. To a flag of truce from General Buckner, 
asking upon what terms he might surrender, General Smith res- 
ponded, “ Unconditional surrender ; if not complied with I will 
immediately move on your works.” 

These memorable words, which subsequently elected ‘‘ Uncondi- 
tional-surrender ” Grant president, were approved of by the man who 
adopted them as his own, and “who would have disappeared from 
history,” as General Sherman truthfully said, ‘‘had their gallant and 
able author lived to claim them and his proper place in the armies 
of our country.” 

And where was General Grant all this time? On a gunboat in 
earnest consultation with Commodore Foote and a whiskey bottle. 
From near midnight until next day about 5 p.m. he sat in the cabin 
of an ironclad, that echoed and shook to the roar of the conflict then 
going on. 

What a melancholy farce it all is, when we come to know and anal- 
yze the events that made heroes out of the veriest imbeciles a coun- 
try was ever cursed with. Called from the profoundest obscurity 
when the war broke upon us, these full-stomached generals blun- 
dered along the stage, shaming us before the world with their fright- 
ful disasters, and filling the households of the land with mourning 
for their crippled and dead. If from our national cemeteries and 
private graves could be gathered the bones of the brave men need- 
lessly slaughtered, 2 monument could be built of them tall enough 
to out-top that to Robert E. Lee at Richmond. 

Frémont wasa man of ideas. He came next to General George 
H. Thomas in comprehending the situation. When the silent, soli- 
tary, thoughtful Virginian was ordered to report to General An- 
derson at Bowling Green, Ky., he sought an interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and tracing along the map a line from Bowling 
Green, through Cumberland Gap to Chattanooga, said: ‘“ Let me 
organize a force of twenty thousand men, and I will march along 
that Jine, and capture that place. Its possession in our hands will 
force the Confederates out of Virginia, and confine the war to the 
‘ Cotton States,’ ” 

How true this was after-events demonstrated. The president 
committed the fatal blunder of accepting the plan and ignoring its 
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author. Over three years later we accomplished what Thomas pro- 
jected, and the Confederate Government fell. As the venerable and 
now venerated Jefferson Davis wrote the year before his death, “ Chat- 
tanooga was the key to the situation, and our only comfort after its 
fall was to see that the Federal Government did not know what to do 
with it.” Blunders made the rule of action, and brain became a 
disqualification for command. 

To Frémont not only belongs the credit of piercing the heart of 
the South in its water-ways with ironclads, which eventually cleared 
the Mississippi, but he was the originator of that line to Richmond 
on which Grant promised “to fight it out, if it took all summer.” The 
unwritten history of this plan of campaign is curious. 

Tt was while falling back, down the Shenandoah Valley, after the 
pursuit of Stonewall Jackson, which was rendered futile by General 
McDowell’s refusal to co-operate with Frémont, that a talk occurred at 
our General’s headquarters between Frémont, Carl Schurz, and Rob- 
ert E. Schenck. Frémont was commenting on and criticising Mc- 
Clellan’s advance on Richmond. He claimed it to bea military blun- 
der ; that our objective point was not Richmond, but Lee’s army ; 
that if Lee were driven out of Richmond, he would be driven back on 
his resources, and that the proper line was on the interior, where vic- 
tory meant annihilation of the Confederate forces, for they would be 
cut off from their resources, and driven into the sea. Taking a map 
he traced the line that should be followed by our army to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Some days later I found myself at Washington, bearer of impor- 
tant dispatches from General Frémont to Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War. My business being accomplished Mr. Stanton honored 
me with an invitation to tea at his house. During this repast he 
asked me how I was “ getting on under that little mountebank of the 
Mountain Department.” The great war secretary's short lip had a 
way of curling up from his white teeth in a sneer that was an insult, 
and hurt and humiliated without a word to direct its meaning. I 
resented this, and said that Frémont had more military ability in his 
little finger than McClellan had in his entire body. 

“That may be,” and the gleam of the white teeth became more 
intense, “and not say much either. But what has the husband of 
Jessie done to impress you with his ability?” 

I gave him Frémont’s idea of an objective point, and how to reach 
it. This seemed at the time to have little influence on the war secre- 
tary. He went off discussing McClellan, and made one remark I re- 
member vividly : 
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“This fellow with his gang is as busy as the deil impressing upon 
the men he is murdering to no purpose, that the abolitionists at 
Washington, as he calls us, have abandoned them to death in the 
swamps of the Chickahominy. We are to-day in more peril from the 
army of the Potomac than the rebels at Richmond.” 

This speech comes back with renewed force from the fact of its 
confirmation in ‘ McClellan’s Own Story.” 

The next day I was taking my leave of Mr. Stanton at the War 
Department, when he said, in his brusque way : 

“ What was that rot you were giving me last night about an ad- 
vance on Richmond? Here, show it t® me.” And he pulled down a 
map of Virginia suspended from the wall in the office. 

As near as I could I traced the line suggested by Frémont. 

“Tt has common-sense to back it,” was the secretary’s comment. 

And from that out, not only the secretary, but the president clung 
to what was in fact Frémont’s plan of campaign. Had Pope been 
more fortunate he would have been called upon to put it in practice. 
It was given to Burnside, to be wrecked dismally at Fredericksburg. 
Hooker tried it on, and failed in the beginning. It was given Grant, 
and from the horrible slaughter of the Wilderness, when he was 
studying the art of war begun at Shiloh, as Hay and Nicolay tell us in 
their “ Life of Lincoln,” he announced that he would “ fight it out on 
that line, if it took all summer.” He, too, failed more dismally than 
anyone, and soon swung over to the line followed by McClellan. 

In justice to these noble heroes of defeat, we have to admit that 
while the objective point given by Frémont was just, his approach to 
it was defective. Had Secretary Stanton ever studied the works of 
a man he was fond of praising at second-hand, Thomas Jefferson, he 
would have found, in his “ Notes on Virginia,” that an approach to 
Richmond from Washington, by the interior, was rendered extremely 
difficult by the topography of the country. The rivers of the State, 
flowing from the west to the east, and emptying into the Potomac 
and Chesapeake Bay, while affording easy approaches by water to the 
interior of Virginia, present to an army marching as Frémont indi- 
cated a series of obstacles, in which the banks of each river are nat- 
ural fortifications for the defence. 

The flank movement which would have been fatal to the Confeder- 
ate army in Virginia, and so proved in the end, was that indicated 
by George H. Thomas in the spring of 1861. To have taken and 
held Chattanooga would have been to occupy Richmond and all 
Virginia without resistance. Even the dull-witted ‘“ Napoleon” Mc- 
Clellan bad an inkling of this, for in his ‘Own Story” we read, page 
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102, under the head of ‘‘ Memorandum,” written and submitted to 
President Lincoln, August 2, 1861, as follows : 

‘‘ As soon as it becomes perfectly clear that Kentucky is cordially 
united with us I would advise a movement through that State into 
East Tennessee, for the purpose of assisting the Union men of that 
region, and of seizing the railroads leading from Memphis to the 
East. The possession of these roads by us, in connection with the 
movement on the Mississippi, would go far toward sotemnthing the 
evacuation of Virginia by the rebels. 

The italics are not McClellan’s. 

How we drifted in that war, without a head, suffering shameful 
disasters and bloody defeats from first to last, will make a history 
that would be humiliating but for the recorded heroism of a great 
people, and the patient endurance and high courage of the men 
under muskets, who really won the victory for us in the end, in 
spite of the imbecility that made every Union campaign a high- 
way of human bones, sacrificed to teach stupidity the art of war. 

“We have no geNerals,” cried Stanton, “‘ but we have men, and I 
will crowd them on until this infamous rebellion is stamped out. 
We can give three soldiers to their one, and win.” 

It was a war of attrition, and a dark, dreary track of desolations, 
nakedness. 

Brain was not only ata discount, and made subservient to what 
we are pleased to call military education, but men of ideas, such as 
Frémont, were sneered at and setaside, It is a singular fact that 
the really successful men, such as Thomas, Rosencrans, and Buell, 
are neglected, while men who never planned a sensible campaign, or 
even a victory, are being lauded as great generals, and ornaments to 
our poor country. Small wonder that pilgrims from beyond our 
borders. pass by our monuments, to hang immortelles upon the 
tomb of Lee. What are we to expect when we neglect our own true 
heroes for those whose records will not bear impartial scrutiny. 

Frémont, when young, impressed his associates as one possessed 
of a destiny, and when old, asa man who had lived eminently 
through great events. And yet he was small of stature and rather 
retiring in manner and reticent of speech. He was mainly of French 
extraction and Huguenot blood. He retained, of the last, the indom- 
itable will and force of character that made a class into a race of re- 
markable men, without any of the religious bigotry in him that made 
martyrdom a disagreeable necessity. It is to be regretted that he 


had not more religious feeling to steady his character and purify” 


his life. In all financial affairs he was as indifferent as a child; in- 
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deed, he has been charged more than once with criminal neglect by 
those unacquainted with the man’s true character and mental strain. 

He was thoroughly aware of his own weakness in this respect ; but 
lacked the power to correct what had become a fixed habit—a habit 
as clearly defined and as physiological in its hold upon him as alco- 
hol or opium upon its victims. Up to the period of the Civil War he 
was one of the rich men of the country. Money to him was a me- 
dium whose exact value he had never considered and had never been 
forced to consider. It was like the water in the sieve of the careless 
Vestal. It ran between his fingers, was gone, he knew not and cared 
very little where. It was but a subtraction from infinity, and infinity 
remained. The idea of finality in his bank account never entered his 
head. When the shrinkage came it was simply incomprehensible to 
him. He could not and did not grasp the idea. The habit of spend- 
ing had become as much a part of his nature as eating. Habit was 
a part of his mental and physical entity. Not long before his death, 
in the course of a conversation, he spoke very frankly of this subject. 
‘TI never knew the value of money,” he said, ““and I do not now. 
Nearly all my life I have had unlimited command of money. It was 
not necessary that I should consider or hesitate. Arithmetic was not 
kindred to finance in my experience. From this grew a real habit 
—a habit of spending money on impulse, without reference to credit 
or debit. It was a bad habit, I admit ; but one that was the product 
of a lifetime. It has grown so strong, so inveterate, that I have not 
the will to resist or correct it. Iam too old. Had I been taught in 
my youth that a dollar represents a stated amount of mental or mus- 
cular exertion, that money is the equivalent of a factor of human en- 
deavor, ambition, pain, or effort, it would have been different, and I 
should have been other than Iam in many respects.” Consider any 
human being under similar conditions, especially one by nature care- 
less, generous to a fault, utterly ignorant of the commercial articles 
of faith, more willing to do a favor than to receive oye ; an epicurean, 
to whom the morrow had no existence, a man to whom habit was the 
law and the prophets; a kind, liberal, broad nature, whose chief fault 
was concentration of his mental and moral forces upon the moment, 
and that was Frémont. 

We are a commercial people, and can forgive a man any and all of- 
fences against social order, provided he meets promptly his moneyed 


engagements. John C. Frémont was the most generous man with 


his own and other people’s money I ever met. He would borrow at 
“all hours large sums, and incontinently forget both loan and friend. 
The writer of this became deeply attached to General Fremont 
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while serving under him in the Mountain Department. Once only 
the friendly relation suffered a strain. In our return from the pur- 
suit of Stonewall Jackson I was sent back to fetch up the artillery, 
then much in the rear. I found it in a terrible condition. . The 
wretched horses, worn to skin and bone, could scarcely drag their 
loads, and in bad places we had to put three or four teams to one 
gun or caisson. While thus engaged, with animals falling from sheer 
exhaustion, a splendidly equipped train came thundering along. The 
horses were not only fresh, but large, handsome animals. I called a 
halt, and found that the wagons were General Frémout’s headquar- 
ters’ train. ‘To the consternation of the wagonmaster I seized the ani- 
mals, and, transferring them to the artillery, left the exhausted hacks 
to get in the headquarters’ baggage. With this aid we soon got up 


with the army. The next day I was summoned to appear before the * 


little commander. 

“‘Captain,” he asked, sternly, ‘‘by what right did you interfere 
with my headquarters’ train ?” 

“‘ By what I supposed, General, would have been your order had 
you known the circumstances. I had to choose between your train 
and the artillery. I selected as I believed, and yet believe, you would 
have sanction 

The General bit his lip. He was in a rage, but, after a second, 
said : 

‘For your insubordination, sir, you deserve cashiering. For your 
care of the artillery you deserve promotion. We will let the one 
balance the other. I will add, from my knowledge of you, that I 
know you were more pleased at the opportunity given you to gratify 
your weil-known insubordination than to the chance afforded to do 
extra duty. Don’t try it again.” 

I did not have an opportunity ; but, while lecturing me, he was of 
all the officers in command the most insubordinate. He made briga- 
dier-generals and colonels at his own sweet will, and so organized 
his forces without regard to the regulations or the War Department. 

Frémont was a man of not only high moral courage, but physical 
as well. I had a realizing sense of this at the battle of Cross Keys. 
This affair was fought by three brigades on our side, under Schenck, 
Milroy, and Bohlan. Blenker’s division, which made the bulk of our 
army, fell out and went to coffee-boiling or plundering as soon as the 
battle began. It was about 3 p.m. when a strange cessation of firing 
occurred. We labored under the delusion that the Confederates 
were in full retreat. Having been reported home from Bull Run as 
among the killed, I rode out to a knoll, on which General Frémont 
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and staff had gone to get a nearer view of the field and make out, if 
possible, the movements of the foe. Dismounting, I gave my horse 
to an orderly, and, approaching General Frémont, asked permission 
to telegraph home. He told me to write my message and he would 
give me his signature. I took out my field-book, but had not written 
a word before all along the line the enemy opened an artillery fire, 
with, it seemed, a dozen guns trained on our knoll. One round shot 
killed a horse under an orderly in our rear; another plunged in the 
earth before us not two rods away. The numerous staff took no order 
in their going, and I was about following the sensible example, when 
I looked up and saw the General yet before me, waiting for that tele- 
gram. Of course we all know that a man has to die upon some 
proposition, and one is about as acceptable as another. But the 
deadly hiss of a round shot or the shrill scream of a shell makes 
death by artillery extremely unpleasant, to say the best of it. I saw, 
however, that my general was expecting me to do some writing then 
and there, and I did it. I cannot claim. that my chirography under 


fire would serve for a common-school copy-book. Indeed, looking at | 


it now, it resembles ‘a cross between an inscription on an obelisk and 
that on a tea-chest, and would puzzle the profoundest scientist to de- 
cipher. I went through the necessary motion, and Frémont, taking 
the book, wrote “approved,” with his name added. Then saying, 
“They seem to have our range, Captain,” he quietly walked to the 
hollow where his horses stood in waiting. 

It may be that there is an equality among men, as to ability, that 
escapes the common eye. I believe it was Bulwer who called our 
attention to the fact that while the moonlight illumines equally 
all the surface of lake or bay, to each looker-on is given one bright 
path, while all the rest seems lost in obscurity. The illumined path 
given to Frémont is extremely fascinating in its roseate tinge of 
romance. From the Pathfinder among the Rockies to the Path- 
finder among political ways ; from the conquest of California to the 
fierce little fight of Cross Keys, he is the same picturesque figure, 
appealing to the imagination from the hard and sad realities of life. 
In this he stands apart and alone. He has the poetry of an eminent 
career, and his adventures are tinted with the glow of fancy, so 
dear to the hearts of the masses. While to his dull, matter-of-fact 
cotemporaries, and their yet more stupid historians, he appears a 
misfit, to the multitude he will ever be a hero. President Lincoln, 
who had little imagination and less culture, but a profound knowl- 
edge of common human nature, laughed at Frémont ; while the fierce 
War Secretary shouldered him brutally from command. Yet this 
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same man gave us California, crystallized the Republican party, as its 
first candidate for the Presidency, gave Grant, the inebriate, his first 
command, and his way to the head of our armies and the Presi- 
dency of the United States, through Forts Henry and Donelson ; 
and, last but not least, gave this same President Lincoln and his 
War Secretary a line of campaign that killed and crippled more men, 
between the Rapidan and Richmond, than Lee had in command. 
The grass is not yet green above the humble grave of Frémont, but 
those who knew and loved him can prophecy that his name will be 
woven into story and breathed into song, when the bravest monu- 
ments built to incompetent men shall have crumbled into dust, 
thus relieving humanity of any temptation to remember the unpleas- 
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Tsar Hunger and Thirst should have been brought under control, 
even in the most moderate degree, or confined, however loosely, with- 
in the limits prescribed by decency and order, is a triumph of civili- 
zation which we are perhaps inclined to overlook, and a victory of 
mind over matter of which estheticism may indeed be proud. To 
primitive man hunger and thirst were emotions of a high order ; their 
gratification a matter of no small moment: when he was hungry he 
ate ; when he was thirsty he drank. The mauvais quart d’heure was 
unknown to him, for if fire would not burn, nor water boil, he could 
eat his food raw, or at least amuse himself by extracting the marrow 
from any bones that might be at hand—remains of the last engross- 
ing meal. Had his spouse, however (with that instinct for gentility 
inherent in her sex), endeavored to serve him his buffalo broth, fresh 
fish, and elephant steak in polite sequence rather than en masse, a 
break might have ensued in domestic harmony ; we are persuaded 
that the cave-dweller, however amiable, would never have consented 
to, or enjoyed, a dinner in courses. 

Traces of this primitive appetite may be seen in our youthful gour- 
mands of to-day ; a child must be taught to wait for its dinner, just 
as it must be taught to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But here civilized tendencies, become hereditary, take part ; the pal- 
ate asserts itself, and jam is preferred to cold mutton. For it is 
hardly probable that the taste of the stone-age man was either deli- 
cate or discriminating ; like Charles Reade’s piquant Australian abo- 
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rigine, he wanted his “’tomach ’tiff.” And when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the mind of this individual was free from the 
vexing details of civilized life, that his digestion was perfectly com- 
petent to do all that was required of it without encroaching on the 
rights of any of the other organs, and that he had no need to woo 
that knitter-up of care’s ravelled sleave, it is easy to understand that 
satiety must have been simply delightful—an unmitigated pleasure, 
shadowed by neither remorse nor apprehension. 

Unfortunately, modern man has forfeited his right to such inno- 
cent joys by disobeying Nature’s simple but severe laws, such as 
“early to bed, early to rise,” etc. His satiety must be paid for « la 
carte, or else he leaves a complex debt behind, which his heirs have 
to settle as best they can. 

‘* Lever a cing, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher & neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans, nonante et neuf,” 
runs the old French proverb, and anent this subject Sidney Smith 
observes that, “if you wish for anything like happiness in the fifth 
act of life, eat and drink about one-half of what you would eat and 
drink.” 

He then calculates with great gravity, that in the course of sixty 
years he had eaten and drunk forty-four wagon-loads of victuals and 
drinkables more than he needed, the value of this amounting to 
about seven thousand pounds. And he thus must have starved to 
death fully one hundred persons. 

The witty and reverend gentleman doubtless had some right on 
his side; but in reality appetite, the desire for food and the power 
of absorbing and assimilating it, become race-questions, after all— 
modified of course by civilization ; and it requires no great research 
to discover how much more quickly some nations developed taste, 
the sesthetics of the table, than others. For instance, it was early 
remarked that the Normans liked, to spend their revenue in building 
fine castles, and were content to eat and drink in moderation, even 
sparingly ; while the Saxon cared little for the style of his habita- 
tion, but loved feasting, and, to do him justice, feasting in company ; 
to dine in private, to gluttonize alone, was considered disgraceful. 
As the races coalesced, the differences naturally became less marked : 
the Saxon menu grew more elaborate, more costly, and less coarse ; 
while the Normans lost much of their sobriety, and, in the words of 
an old writer, ate until they were full, and drank until they were 
sick—after the Saxon manner. 

Even in the midst of this childish greediness, however, the esthet- 
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ics of the table were not entirely forgotten ; certain rules were recog- 
nized by those who wished to separate themselves from the vulgar 
herd, and a code was established whose laws might merely disgust us, 
did we not see in them distinct, if gradual, evolution toward better 
things. Thus, in an ancient Boke of Curtasye, the awful conclusions 
are reached, that it is extremely ungentlemanly to spit on the table, 
to pick the teeth with the fingers, or to wipe said fingers on the 
cloth. When carving, the solemn injunction is given: “Set never 
on fyshe, flesche, beast, nor fowl, more than 2 fingers and a thumbe.” 
If one were not very well acquainted with one’s host it must have 
been more satisfactory to help oneself from the spits, as was some- 
times done, especially when a rich man indulged in a fantasy for 
having these useful implements made of silver. Primitive plates 
were made from huge, thick slices of bread, called “ tranchoirs,” from 
which trencher ; these slices were sometimes eaten, sometimes given 
to the poor. Everybody has felt how spiritualized the good things 
of the cuisine become if our neighbor at dinner happens to be sym- 
pathetic—neither too grave nor too gay, too talkative nor too taciturn. 
But to the diner-out of the twelfth century the materialistic qualities 
of his companion were much more important than mere intellectual- 
ity, since it was @ la mode for two persons to eat from the same plat- 
ter; and one may judge of the deficiencies of the period by the reit- 
erated entreaties of the writers on etiquette that “ gentles ” should 


_ keep their nails clean. 


Such anxiety concerning what. seem to us the commonplace de- 
cencies of life may sound trivial to modern ears; but the human ani- 
mal rebelled considerably against the niceties of civilization ; rebels 
even now, when youthful; and the propagandist of table manners 
in those days ‘had to be a very plain speaker indeed. 

In a very ancient, if not the most ancient of Scottish writings ex- 
tant, we find perhaps the earliest lament for those “ good old times” 
about which people are apt to grow so pathetic, when they happen to 
be out of humor with their present surroundings. This twelfth-cen- 
tury author thought he had an immense past upon whieh to med- 
itate, and he inflicts a stinging rebuke on his contemporaries by com- 
paring their manners with those of their ancestors. 

“Our elderis were temperate,” begins this hoary stoic, “for it is 
the fontane of all virtew. They disjeunit [breakfasted] airly in the 
morning with small refection, and sustenit thair liffis thairwith 
quhil [until] the time of sowpar ; at the sowpar thay were mair large, 
howbeit thay had bot ane cours. They eit flesche half raw ; for the 
saup is mair nourisand in that maner. Gluttons and drunkards,” he 
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continues, “ were made to take thair fill, and then were drowned in 
ane fresche rever.” 

Then comes a bitter reflection on the table ethics of his day. ‘‘ Now 
na fische in the se, nor foul in the aire, nor best in the wod, may have 
rest. . . Thro such gluttony, wit and reason are destroyed.” _ 

This seems really too severe ; that a man should ga dinnerless all his 
life, and then, by reason of a little over-indulgence at ‘sowpar,” find 
himself cast into a river, be it never so “ fresche,” is carrying abstemi- 
ousness a trifle far. 

The appetite of our English ancestors appears to have increased 
with the extension of their bills of fare ; unfortunately, their table- 
manners continued horribly primitive, and their immoderation in 
eating became a favorite theme for obloquy and satire with both 
native and foreign writers. ‘‘There was ever scrambling at great 
tables,” observes an old scribe in disgust ; intimating that the nobil- 
ity were quite as impatient for their food as the baser born. Every- 
body ate in a hurry, simply because everybody else did so, and woe 
betide the late comer. 


‘If the dish be pleasant, eyther flesche or fyshe, 
Ten hands at once swarme in the dische.” 


The following quaint explanation of the voracious English appetite 
is given by some one who very justly thought that a reason rather 


than an-apology was the best answer to foreign attacks. ‘‘ There | 


are so many beastes and fowles in England,” says this writer, “that 
if we should not destroy them, they would destroy and devour us.” 
In fact, it was ‘“‘eat or be eaten,” and the loyal Briton was too true to 
himself and his country not to choose the more active part. 
Digestion waited on appetite in those bygone days; as, for example, 
we read of a sixteenth-century earl and his countess breaking their 
fast with a large loaf of bread, half a chine of beef, and the same of 
mutton, boiled, a quart of ale, and a quart of wine. But they were 
bred up to it, for we find a ‘“‘nurcery” breakfast of the same period, 
consisting merely of a quart of ale and three boiled bones, this to be 
partaken of by the little Lady Margaret and Master Ingram Percy. 
What would our juveniles of the present day think of such a repast ? 
The frank appreciation of good victuals which people then had quite 
disarms criticism. Frequent mention of meals just partaken of is 
made in family letters ; thus, Lady Russell, writing to her husband, 
observes: “ We drank your health after a red-deer pie, and at night 
ye girls and I supped on a sack posset.” Nightmare was evidently 
not hereditary in the family. Again, Lord Cavendish, in a letter to 
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his spouse, the famous castle-building Bess of Hardwicke, says: ‘I 
thanke you, sweete one, for your puddings and venison. The pud- 
dings I have disposed of in this wise ; dozen to my Lady Cobham, as 
many to my Lady Stuart and unto my Lady of Leicester ; and the 
rest I have reserved unto myself, to eat in my chamber. God send 
me soone home to possess my greatest joye ; and if you think it you, 
you are not deceived.” Again: “I thanke you for your fat capon, 
and it shall be baken, and kept cold and untainted till my sweet- 
hearte come. Guess you who it is. I have sent you a cocke that was 
given me, which is all the dainties I have here.” 

Whether this rapturous language was altogether inspired by affec- 
tion, or was partly due to the acquisition of these homely delicacies, 
is difficult to say ; perhaps it goes to show how closely and beautifully 
the esthetic and the materialistic may be mingled in the human 
mind. 

As an eminent Shakesperean scholar once observed, it is the fork 
which separates us of the nineteenth century from the people of the 
Elizabethan era, and, though it may at first seem absurd to consider 
the fork seriously as a civilizing influence, we have but to remember 
how much the conjunction of touch, taste, and smell has to do in the 
animal enjoyment of food, and we can understand that the use of 
one’s fingers as implements of table service may induce a certain 
grossness of feeling, and a density regarding any esthetic pleas- 
ure derivable from the gratification of the palate. Thus, to be a 
fork’s length from his trencher must have made a man think better 
of himself and the less of the poor churl whose non-progressive 
spirit knew not forks. Anyone who has sojourned in rural districts 
must have come to the conclusion that the use of the fork is indeed 
an acquired habit, and that there are yet many worthy persons who, 
so to speak, are still in the knife-age—through preference rather 
than necessity. Austhetic culture in any direction is obviously a 
slow matter ; so that when we find Claudius promising that he will 
carve acapon “ most curiously,” this straw shows that the wind of 
progress is blowing the right way. While he is carving, at least, ten 
hands cannot ‘‘swarme in the dishe ;” his vanity will be excited by 
his own prowess, and his admiring friends will have to exercise pa- 
tience ; emulation may also be roused, and the art of carving is elevat- 
ed to the position of a domestic civilizer. The amusing dialogue 
between Justice Shallow and his servant Davy is also interesting 
from an esthetic point of view: “Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of. _ 
short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook.” This menu, prepared for that ‘“‘man of 
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war,” Sir John Falstaff, is fair enough, though a vegetarian might 
shudder at it. Shallow evidently has discernment in the buying of 
poultry, but, be it observed that, in ordering cook William to prepare 
“any pretty little tiny kickshaws,” the cunning and hospitable 
Justice intends not only to satisfy Sir John’s appetite, but to tickle 
the palate and gratify the eye of his guest by the sight of such 
“airy nothings” of the culinary art. Notwithstanding such touches 
of sentiment, however, the English stomach, as Mr. Evelyn puts it, 
was for ‘solid meat ;” and foreigners seem to have had some difficulty 
in accustoming themselves to the favorite national dishes. ‘ Their 
pudding is detestable,” observes the Chevalier d’Arvieux, writing about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘It is made of fiour, lard, 
raisins, salt, and pepper. This mixture is wrapped in a napkin, and 
put to boil in the soup-pot. When cooked, it is served with old 
cheese, which gives it an insufferable odor. Without this cheese the 
thing would not be so absolutely bad.” 

As if in revenge for the contumely thus cast upon the homely but 
nourishing product of Britannic gastronomic art, a certain English- 
man, Peter Heylin by name, presents us with a contemporaneous view 
of the art of cookery on the other side of the Channel. His gossip 
about the French people, the manner in which he enlarges trivial 
traits into national characteristics, and generalizes broadly from mere 
local peculiarities, reminds us of the bewildering and amusing de- 
scriptions of our country to be found in the notes and travels of 
many years ago, whose earlier specimens Washington Irving so seri- 
ously deplored, laying them at the doors of ‘mercenary authors” 
who wrote them for “ignominious” bread. It is, however, with no 
other feeling than a Briton’s contempt for his natural enemies that 
the Rev. Master Heylin observes: “If you can digest the sluttish- 
ness of their (Frenchmen’s) cookery, I dare trust you in a garrison.” 
He gives testimony not only to their economy, but, what is more 
unexpected, to their religious decorum as well. ‘ The first thing 
you must do [at table] is to say your grace. . . . A loinof mutton 


_ serves them for three roastings. . . . Ihave heard much of the 


skill of French cooks ; they are special fellows for the making of puff- 
paste. . . . their trade is not to feed the belly, but the palate.” 
Eclecticism in eating, while it may hint at a decrease in primitive 
vitality, usually indicates an advance in civilization, inasmuch as it 
shows a diminution in popular prejudices, and a wider knowledge of 


_the world. This view of the subject, however, would not recommend 


itself to those who believe that national characteristics are the out- 
come of national food and drink, or that any particular edible or 
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beverage can produce an immediate and pewerful effect on the mind 
and body. The author of “ Douglas,” convinced that claret was exces- 
sively wholesome, and port the reverse, became hotly indignant when 
the government imposed a tax upon his favorite wine, and vented his 
wrath in the following lines, which, it is said, Scott took pleasure in — 


repeating : 


‘* Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 
Let him drink port, the English statesman cried: 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 


One is inclined to put an esthetic rather than a materialistic mean- 
ing to these words, and believe that it was the indignity, more than 
the deprivation of so soulless a liquor, that extinguished the spirit of 
Scotia’s son. 

Perhaps port might have given more backbone to Mr. Home’s 
genius, though, indeed, such adventitious aids do not seem to suit 
modern minds, and even midnight hours and champagne could not 
make Schiller as great a poet as Schiller’s ambition hoped and dreamed 
he might become. The question of the effect of different diets on the 
nervous system is a very ancient one, and has given rise to endless 
disputes, besides moving many wise as well as foolish people to the 
utterance of dicta at once rash and baseless. Coincidences are 
always to be found by those who seek them, but coincidences are not 
facts. It will not do to say that the choleric disposition of England’s 
maiden queen, the poet's ‘‘ Star of the West,” was rendered more fiery 
by her breakfasts of rare roast beef, green ginger, and ale; nor, in- 
deed, that the fearfully carnivorous menu of the English people in 
past times was the cause of the peppery and impulsive temper which 
makes their history so volcanically erratic, and so exceedingly inter- 
esting. It is more likely that the enormous consumption, in and out 
of season, of ale and wine kept them in a state of irritation, and 
made them easy victims to the various “feavers” and sudden indi- 
gestions which cut short the work of many a noble intellect. ‘Leave 
gormandizing,” says Prince Hal to his stout friend ; ‘‘ the grave doth 
gape for thee thrice wider than for other men ;” yet it would appear 
from various items in the knight’s history, such as the half-penny- 
worth of bread to the intolerable deal of sack, the experienced crit- 
icism on native and foreign wines, etc., that Sir John’s unwieldy bulk 
was due rather to a chronic thirstiness than to a gluttonish appetite. 

**Doesn’t eating a beafsteak make you feel ferocious?” asked Byron 
of Moore ; a question which involuntarily prompts the inquiry as to 
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whether his lordship’s secret affection for those vulgar viands, cab- 
bage and bacon, did not sometimes materialize his lordship’s poetic 
inspiration into a rather gross caricature of the heavenly Muse! 
Such a deduction, however, would be as dubious and unfair as to 
_ insinuate that the liking Southey had for mealy potatoes might have 
exerted a baleful influence upon those long heroic poems over which 
he spent so many precious hours ; but in fact the relationship and 
affiliation between the intellectual and imaginative motors and gas- 
tric receptivity are matters too delicate to be probed by unskilful 
hands, or guessed at by seekers of the curious. 

Dr. Kitchener avers with courage and candor that a good dinner 
is one of the greatest enjoyments of human life ; but following this 
declaration it is amusing to find the doctor presenting the public 
with a wonderful cure for indigestion. He strengthens his position, 
however, by a quotation from Dr. Johnson, to the effect that the in- 
dividual who is careless concerning the needs of his stomach will be 
careless of all other things. This would pass—the proposition might 
be defended; but when the author of “ Rasselas” declares that no 
woman can write a cookery-book, we cannot but sigh at the short- 
sightedness of the philosopher and the ingratitude of the man, who 
could so easily forget the countless cups of tea untiringly brewed for 
him by the fair hands of his feminine adorers. 

One of the few bits of “sportive” writing indulged in by George 
Washington is contained in a letter describing the abilities and dis- 
abilities of the camp cook, and shows that the General, though Spar- 
tan-like when occasion required, was not impervious to the pleasures 
of the table, nor ignorant of the esthetic aspect of a well-served 
meal, ‘We have a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to grace 
the head of the table,” he writes ; ‘‘a piece of roast beef adorns the 
foot, and a dish of beans, almost imperceptible, decorates the centre. 
When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which I presume will be 
to-morrow, we have two beefsteak-pies or dishes of crabs in addition, 
one on each side of the centre dish dividing the space, and reducing 
the distance between dish and dish to about six feet apart. Of late 
he has had the surprising sagacity to discover that apples will make 
pies, and it is a question if, in the violence of his efforts, we do not 
get one of apples instead of having both of beefsteak. If the ladies 
can put up with such entertainment, and will submit to partake of it 
on plates once tin, but now iron (not become so by the labor of 
scouring), I shall be happy to see them.” 

This is certainly fun in buckram ; but there is a degree of nervous- 
ness, 80 to speak, in the elaboration of detail and the apologies for 
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possible forthcoming deficiencies which intimates that the hero felt 
more trepidation at the idea of meeting two ladies in camp than of 
encountering two armies in the field. 

The author of the once popular “ Lucile,” after declaring the dinner- 
hour the most blessed of all hours, desires to know the whereabouts 
of the man who can live without dining, a question which, it must 
be confessed candidly, is extremely difficult to answer. Had he 
named the gentler sex, many of us might be brought to acknowledge 
that we know and have known not a few women who would rather 
eat a sandwich, or lunch at a counter, than undergo the irksomeness 
and loss of time involved in the conjuring up of a formal dinner, 
when there was no masculine necessity for so doing. Might it not 
be suggested that, to this ability to dine alone, or in company, at 
any hour, under any circumstances, and in any state of mind, man 
owes much of his supremacy in mundane affairs? Old Aubrey, 
indeed, speaks in tones of strong disapproval of the habit of dining 
at all, at least as regards students, authors, book-worms, or any- 
one who may have the premonitory symptoms of literary aspira- 
tion. ‘Dining breaks off one’s fancy,” he observes harshly ; ‘“ which 
will not presently be regained.” Perhaps the high roads, the flowery 
paths, and thorny ways of literature might not be so well peopled if 
this dictum were to be accepted as a sine qua non to literary success. 
But total abstinence is seldom very closely affiliated to temperance, 
and the individual who cannot resume the thread of his meditations 
after a satisfactory meal will find many another pons asinorum in his 
journey. Eating is not only a natural necessity, but a natural pleas- 
ure, the one thing needful being that rather unreliable and will- 
o’-the-wisp possession of modern mankind, an appetite without a 
conscience. 

Fortunate are those who can say with Allan Ramsay, in the gentle 
poet’s whimsical description of himself : 


‘* T hate a drunkard as a glutton, 

Yet I’m nae foe to wine and mutton ; 

Great tables ne'er engaged my wishes, 

When crowded o’er with mony dishes: 

A healthfu’ stomach sharply set, 

Prefers a back-sey,* piping het,’’ 

Latace D, Morgan. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
*Sirloin. 
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Wisse Vickery thought himself a much injured young man at 
being obliged to leave Berlin so soon after he had received his scien- 
tific diploma. He had planned to spend another gay winter in the 
military capital ; but his many creditors had other views on him. 

“Get thee quick to America,” said their representative, a smooth- 
mannered Shylock. ; 

“ But my notes to you,” objected the astonished American. 

The Jew smiled a little and went on: “And get thee an American 
wife. We know we shall be paid.” 

‘‘T wonder,” grumbled Winnie, ‘“ why you German folks should have 
such unlimited faith in the promises and wealth of us Americans ?” 

Nevertheless the suggestion was not to be disregarded. Thus it 
came to pass that, three months afterward, the aggrieved young scien- 
tist found himself in his native city, New York, courting at once two 
young ladies, both “ well off.” 

This concurrent suit was not exactly the outcome of a machiavellian 
calculation. Winnie Vickery had only benignantly accommodated 
himself to circumstances. In the first instance he had fallen earn- 
estly in love with handsome, highly cultured Miss Bridgman. While 
paying his attentions to her he had necessarily met pretty, simple 
Marion Vere, her half-sister. The guileless young lady tried unsuc- 
cessfully to conceal the fact that the good looks and ready wit of the 
young man had made an impression on her. As a natural conse- 
quence, by way of provision in case of failure elsewhere, he was at 
odd moments very sweet on her. 

Thus he could report progress to his German friends, who were 
getting clamorous for their pound of flesh. 

But before long Laura Bridgman saw through this clever plan. 
She viewed it with mixed feelings. As for herself, she was ‘pretty 
safe; she was all but engaged to a rising electric engineer, the 
right arm of her father-in-law. Robert was a fine example of home 
culture, earnest and manly, comparing most favorably, she thought, 
with any elaborate, deteriorated product of foreign refinement. 

Her concern was for her sister, who was clearly infatuated with 
Mr. Vickery. To Mrs. Vere, in her last illness, Laura had promised 
to watch over her somewhat feeble-minded daughter.“ Now, ugly 
rumors were beginning to come from over the seas about the too- 
fascinating gentléman. This was enough to make a union with him 
most undesirable. It was clearly her duty to interfere. 
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. She was confirmed in this determination by a visit Robert Fer- 
nor paid her. He had come to show her some wonderful improve- 
ments he had succeeded in making in the apud-tepqnting pholegreph 
of Edison’s. 

After some time liad been spent in testing the power of the instru- 
ment, it was laid aside, and Laura asked him what was meant by 
those reports of Mr. Vickery’s life in Berlin. Robert was in constant 
correspondence with friends in that city, and was ina position to 
know. 

Robert at first was resolutely reticent, and rose to go. Finally, 
when urged ‘‘for Marion’s sake,” he said, with an expression of 
ineffable contempt, ‘‘ The fellow needed not to come back to make 
trouble; I am informed he is engaged o over there to some kind of 
Gretchen.” 

He had not long left when the servant aanneened that Mr. Vickery 
“wished to see Miss Bridgman.” Her first impulse was to refuse 
to see him; was not his presenting himself just then the height of 
impudgnce? But, on second thoughts, a more prudent policy pre- 
vailed ; she came down. 

The visitor was visibly preoccupied. Yet he could not help notic- 
ing the indignant gleam in Laura's eye, though he misunderstood it. 

“How bright you look to-day, Miss Bridgman!” he exclaimed. 
“ You had pleasant news ?” 

“Good, though unpleasant,” she enigmatically. _- 

“Ah!” he said ; he looked puzzled. But his own errand was up- 
in his Bo he proceeded & ceremonious 
air : 

Miss I have resolved to bum my and I come to 
lay at your feet the love of a man——” — 

“J, I!” interrupted Laura, nearly thrown off her guard. She rose 
impulsively and took two or three steps in the room. As she did so, 
her glance fell on the queer wooden box with two protruding, wide- 
mouthed tubes that stood on a small table in the library. A portiére 
which separated the two rooms nearly concealed if from sight. An 
idea that had lurked in her mjnd while was his ex- 
periments took shape like a flaeh. 


. Winnie had also risen. Laura motioned Iai to sit down again, 


and, muttering a hasty excuse, she passed into the library and “singe 
a little knob on the side of the box. Then re-entering the parlor, she 
remained standing near the portitre. The young man came to her, 
pleased to see her apparently readior to listen tohim. - 
“Mine is a great audacity,” he began again, “ to lift up my eyes-———” 
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“This is rather flowery, Mr. Vickery,” aes tated again ; es 
am a plain person and like plain language.” { 

‘* Well, I will speak as you desire: Miss Bridgman, will you be 
my wife?” 

With strong effort she peenined the expression of disgust that 
came to her lips. 

- Your wife ” she repeated, with emphasis ; “you, Winnie Vick- 
ery ? 

He misunderstood the question. ‘“ Why,” he said, with some foree, 
“the name of Vickery is honorably known in New York.” 

There was a kind of aneers echo one these rents; then a short 
silence. 

“ But,” Laura resumed, Looking hard at him, “ you were courting 
Marion?” The look, the question thus aggressively put, upset his 
equanimity. 

“Miss Vere! Oh, Miss Bridgman, rm you imagine for a moment 
that I would compare you with a mere—with this pretty doll?” 

The words escaped him almost unawares ; he spoke excitedly un- 
der the brusque attack. His feelings had carried him away. 

A gleam of triumph flitted across Laura’s facé. She had attained 
her object much more easily than she anticipated. Her manner 
changed instantly ; ; in a freezing tone she said, slowly, impressively : 

“T fear, sir, that what you ask cannot be. It is aheokahery against 
my inclination.” And she left him. 

When he found himself in the street he gave vent to the storm of 
indignation that raged in his heart. But soon a vague feeling of 
alarm succeeded his anger. There was something ominous in the 
way Laura had acted, something painfully like the cat playing with 
the doomed mouse. What if she should thwart his plans with re- 
gard to Marion? The mere thought of it sent a cold chill through 
his frame. He must act at once in this new matter. 

Unfortunately Miss Vere was out of town ; indeed, he had taken 
advantage of that convenient absence to make that offer of himself 
which Laura had been blind enough to reject. Nothing could be 
done but watch for her return. 

He watched feverishly, and barely waited the proper time to pre- 
sent himself at Mr. Vere’s house. 

Marion did not greet him with her usual gladness ; her eyes were 
cast down and her countenance was clouded. Laura must have spoken, 
thought the young man. But this was not the time to show the 
white feather. He took her hand, which was limply hanging down 
by her side, and led her to a seat. 
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“T fear something is distressing you, Miss Vere,” he said, in a 
tone of mournful sympathy. ‘Do look at me, please.” 

She raised her troubled eyes ; he gazed at her tenderly. 

“Have you not confidence in me?” heasked. — 

She hesitated, then said, falteringly : ‘‘ I have.” 

“ Well then, tell me what annoys you, and ”—here was his oppor- 
itll tae Marion, give me the right to peotent you through 
life——” 

At that precise moment Laura appeared at the door, — 
spoiling the tender scene. 

‘Not so fast, Mr. Vickery! Before my sister gives you an answer, 
it is well she should, according to a promise she hag just made, listen 
to a recent speech of yours.” 

So saying, she went to the portiére, and, juntne it aside, uncov- 
ered the strange box that still lay on the small table. 

“Please, both of you; come this way.” 

They obeyed, while she touched a knob and opened the lid. Then 
sounds, somewhat faint, as if wafted from a mysterious, far-off region, 
yet perfectly distinet, were heard. They were human voices. : 

Listen, Marion,” her sitet you will recognize who 
is speaking.” 

A voice, lady’ 8 voice, was saying, State your 
meaning plainly.” 

“Why, that’s you, sister,” exclaimed Marion; “ what does——? * 

‘Hush, listen ! ” Saying this, Laura glanced at Winnie, who 
twisted his mustache uneasily ; he was beginning to understand. 

The strangely reproduced conversation went on, painfully deliber- 
ate and distinct. ‘‘Miss Bridgman”—at the sound of the well- 
known voice, Marion turned her wondering eyes toward her suitor 
—‘‘ Miss Bridgman, will you be my wife?” 

Marion shrunk back in a tremor. 

Through the weird instrument, in the deep, unbroken silence of 
the large room, the scene of the previous day was re-enacted ; the 
two principal actors in it being present, though in different attitudes. 

Before the terrible utterance, ‘‘a mere pretty doll,” Laura grasped 
her sister’s hand. As she heard the crushing words, poor Marion 
threw herself in Laura’s arms, sobbing. She in her turn understood 
it all. 

A fortnight after, it was reported that Mr. W. Vickery was at work 
as a mining engineer in one of his uncle’s mines in Montana. 

A. D. Repmonp. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INDEPENDEN T DEPAR TMENT, . 
OUR KINGS OF LINES. 


Our were wronged and a line of kings, and 
pees aremedy. They hit on the sure cure—the only sure cure—for 
the king’s evil. They abolished them by the process now familiarly 
known as the grand American bounce. Our fathers did not waste 
their time in experiments with palliatives. They cut off the tail of 
the British bulldog right behind the ears ; and both its barking and 
biting ceased forever. 

This “ constitutional treatment ” has not lost its efficacy. Again we 
are wronged and worried by kings—not a line of kings. This time, 
by the kings of lines. The Guelphs and Bourbons have been suc- 
ceeded by the Goulds and Vanderbilts—the kings of railroad lines. 
It is time again to try the remedy that our fathers used so bene- 
ficially—to declare our - of them, abolish them, and set 
up for ourselves. 

The State should never loan its ecnendandet to any individual or 
corporation. No railroad could be built, however rich its members, 
if the State refused to exercise in its behalf the sovereign power of 
eminent domain. A single landowner, by refusing to sell on the line 
marked out, could stop the work of making the road. Here the 
State comes in, and, by the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
takes the land against the will of the owner, fixes its — and thus 
enables the corporation to complete its line. -— 

Practically, a railroad is a monopoly, not subject to the la of 
competition ; and, therefore, the granting of a charter to a railroad 
is in effect a farming out of the power of taxation—a power that 
ought to be held sacredly confined to the state, whose authorities 
are always subject to. popular control. 

What is the true‘remedy for railroad exactions and their overbear- 
ing insolence to the public? The remedy lies-in the ownership of 
the railroads by the state under the well-defined control of the Fed- 
eral Government. The railroads should be run at cost for the people by 
the state. The same is true of the telegraph system. I am glad that 
third Vice-President Webb acted so insolently to the Knights of Labor, 
and I pray that the hearts of all our railroad Pharaohs will be hard- 
ened on all like occasions. Pharaoh is as necessary as Moses when a 
tyranny is to be overthrown. I am a gray-haired man now, but I 
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do not doubt that I shall yet ride over railroads owned, controlled, 
and managed by the State and Federal Governments. It is the nant 
step forward in the national march of progress. 

The United States is the only civilized country which permite cor- 
porations to own the telegraphs. In several European countries the 
nation owns the railroads also. O3 

Outver Tween. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


STATE RIGHTS vs. CENTRALIZATION. 


Ever since the formation and adoption of the seniel National 


Constitution, the people of the American States have been divided 
on the question of State rights. Many of our ablest men have advo- 
cated and maintained that the powers “ reserved to the states respec- 
tively or the people,” should be liberally construed in favor of the 
States, and that the powers delegated to the National Government 
should be strictly construed both by Congress and the Judiciary ; 
while, on the other hand, quite a respectable number of men of 
integrity and unquestionable ability have contended that plenary 
powers were essential to the strength and integrity of the National 
Government. 

During almost the whole time intervening since the adoption of 
the National Constitution and the present day, the Democratic party 
has successfully maintained the doctrine of State rights. But to 
the observant mind, a great change is constantly going on. Centri- 


petal forces are at work, and, year after year, encroachments are. 


being made by the Federal Government on the precious birthright 
of the American people ; until, at the present time, it would seem 
that the party in power desires to wipe out State lines, do away with 
State Governments, and divide the heritage-of our forefathers among 


their hired mercenaries and corrupt partisan office-seekers. They 


have-even reached the point where they disregard the rights and 
interests of the many good men in their own ranks. It is time 
that the tocsin was sounded, and that all good men, regardless of 
party ties, should get together and pull up by the roots that dan- 
gerous plant, centralization. Inhaling the aroma of that plant will 
be fatal to the liberties of the American people. 

Not all, however, of the encroachments upon the State rights are 
chargeable to the dominant political party ; but the Judiciary, that 
fountain of justice, which has ever remained unpolluted, which has 
never trailed her robes in the slime of corruption, seem to be forget- 
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ting the State that once threw her protecting egis around them. It 
was the State that first honored them, and brought them into prom- 
inence : and on her firm stepping-stone they have been able to reach 
the exalted positions they now occupy under the Federal Gonwn- 
ment, 

As illustrative of this tendency to centralization we cite the bill 
now pending in Congress to usurp the right of the State to select 
her own representatives to Congress, a right she has enjoyed unin- 
terruptedly for more than a hundred years, and nobody ever dreamed 
that that right belonged to the General Government until now. We 
cite also the recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in regard to taxation, and on the prohibition question, which 
mean that, however pernicious the State may deem the introduction 
of an article, if it comes from outside the State it will be forced on 
the people. All this judicial legislation has a tendency to give the 
non-resident advantages over the citizen, and there is not a shadow 
of a doubt that the framers of. the Constitution, or the States when 
they adopted it, never contemplated that such a constriction of it would 
be made by the Federal Judiciary, or that the Government would 
ever arrogate to itself such powers. 

Now the question arises, whether it would be gator ant better: for 
the American people, having, as they have so many varied and conflict- 
ing interests, and covering such a great extent of varied territory, 
to lodge their sovereignty in one central government, or forever de- 
fend and preserve inviolate the integrity of their State rights. I trust 
that, from the lakes to the gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
there is but one answer, and that is, that we will ever oppose any en- 
croachments by the National Government on the fundamental rights 
of the State. 

The greatest strength our National Government has ever required 
or will ever require in the future, will be to defend us against foreign 
invasion, and keep the peace among our own turbulent members. 
Both these things she has proven herself amply able to do without 
any enlargements of her original powers. 

The people do not look to the general government for the enforce- 
ment of their private rights, or for protection against private wrongs. 
Our absolute rights of political and civil liberty, and the rights of 
personal security, personal liberty, and private property, belong to 
us under our State governments, and not under the general govern- 
ment. These ancient and unalienable rights of free men must be 
under State government, if preserved at all. 

The great extent of our territory admonishes us to beware of cen- 


steady march toward centralization. 
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tralization ; it means Russian despotism. The English live under 
one central government with the same laws for all; but this is only 
because their territory is so small. Small as it is, the denial of Home 
Rule—the English phrase for State rights—keeps Ireland in a chronic 
state of disaffection. With us the people of our different sections 
differ ; their interests are antagonistic, and therefore their laws must 
be varied. Let us, then, be independent, self-reliant, with our sov- 
ereignty lodged in our own homes, and let us ask the general gov- 
ernment for nothing we can obtain from the States. Let us stop the 
encroachments on our State rights, and let us stop this slow but 


James L. McWuorrer. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


WHAT IS “JUSTICE” TO THE SOUTH? 


SEnaToR Tnoatza, of Kansas, is a man on whom the mantle of the 

spirit if not of the politics of the once-famous “Border Ruffians” of 
Missouri seems to have descended, one of the class of persons whom 
the Federal General we most hate down here—‘“‘ Uncle Billy” Sherman 
—used to classify as the ‘belligerent non-combatants.” I notice 
that, a few days ago, Ingalls, in the course of a debate in the Federal 
Senate, referring to the negro problem, said, “ Let them [the South] 
try justice ; they have never tried that,” 
_ As noble a sentiment, truly, as Joseph Surface ever uttered after 
one of his unmentionable intrigues. A good catch-phrase, I admit; 
and the world is governed, very largely, not by thoughts, but by 
catchwords. 

But government by catchwords always ends in disaster, and the 


-policy indicated by Ingalls’s word, “justice,” desolated three great 


Southern States more than Stoneman’s or Straight’s or Sherman’s 
raids devastated the same territory during the war. 

It is a serious and practical issue. Certainly, every section, every 
class, and every individual is entitled ot to receive only—not to beg 
for as a mere bounty—but to demand as a right, exact. and.equal jus- 
tice. But would “justice” result from negro domination in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where the majority vf the male 
adults are of the African race? 

That is the practical issue, and it is demagogical to evade it. Is 
negro domination “justice?” 

The White South, without distinction of party, before the war 


‘unanimously believed that social ruin not social order would neces- 
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sarily result from negro equality—political equality—far lent negro 
domination, whieh was not then even dreamed of. 

The new South does not differ from the old South in this belief. 

There is a large party in the North who hold a contrary creed. 

- Which of these opinions is right? 

Experience has answered this question. When the negroes were 
undisputed masters in the politics of South Oarolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, their State governments were the veriest burlesques, and 
would have been proper subjects for national merriment, if the con- 
sequences had not been so tragical. Under negro administration the 
fundamental principles of republican institutions were as thoroughly 
ignored as they are to-day in Russia or Ireland ; far more so than in 
Ireland indeed, because there, Irish opinion, while it does not rule, 
yet does modify the tyranny of the alien rulers; and the British 
Government, at least theoretically, admits that the welfare of Ireland 
should be considered. And, at times, it does try in a bungling way 
to meet the views of the Irish people. 

Was this the case in the three Southern megro-dominated States? 
Never ; the white native population were treated as enemies, only to 
be plundered, not conciliated. 

In each of the three States the people were ruled by juntos of not 
more than half-a-dozen “ carpet-baggers” in each State, that is, by 
men neither natives of the States nor legitimately adopted citizens 
from other States. They were men who came South with no inten- 
tion of becoming permanent residents, not men such as leave their na- 
tive States in the East and go West “to grow up with the country,” 
but men whose sole object. was to have and hold political office by ma- 
nipulating the negro vote. These men, at a time when the negro was 
grateful to the North for haying destroyed slavery, obtained an over- 
mastering influence over the freedmen not because of their special fit- 
ness for political leadership, but because they were regarded as the 
representatives of the power that had liberated their race. This was 
not surprising, and I admit that it was in a sense creditable to the 
negroes. But here the most qualified praise must end. The transient 
whites thus trusted, shamelessly betrayed their trust. They organ- 
ized the blacks against the native whites ; they arrayed the two races 
into hostile parties ; they incited the prejudices and passions of the 
blacks against the native whites so as to render their own power more 
secure, No white native Southerner, unless he joined this conspiracy 
against his own race and people, could hope for a single black to vote 
for himself or the candidates he supported. Was this “justice?” 
Could such a state of things long endure in any free country, and es- 
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fitly than of the English, could the poet say: : 


‘« Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
. I see the lords of humankind pass by. - 


controlled absolutely not only all the offices ‘in the gift of the ex- 
ecutive,” but every office in the State. The negroes, as a matter of 
fact (excepting one or two ‘‘smart Alecks ” with a certain “ gift of the 


- gab”)—the masses of the voters—were never even nominally con- 


sulted as to the candidates who should represent them in the State 

or in Congress. The candidates were selected by 
the junta or ring at the capital, who sent their order to the secret 
local societies of the blacks, who publicly nominated and elected 
them without questioning the behest of the bosses of the ring at the 
capital, 

Is it “justice” to a State, peopled by intelligent men accustomed, 
they and their ancestors, to self-government for centuries, to be thus 
ruled, to be dominated by a handful of emigrants held in power 
by the vote of the uneducated black proletariat? I reckon not. 

Again, after the legislatures thus elected assembled, the right of 
self-government was totally ignored. The junta or ring passed just 
such laws as they pleased. The bills were framed, the orders were 
given, and they were voted into laws without debate or the faintest re- 
gard to the public interest. The State debts were increased until the 
States staggered on the brink of bankruptcy. Then came the unex- 
pected revolution that destroyed the negro governments and drove the 
carpet-baggers from the Southern States. As soon as this dynasty 
was overthrown, prosperity again returned to these States, and they 
have been peaceful and prosperous ever since that exodus. 

Since then, even admitting (as it is folly to deny) that the negro 
vote has not been perfectly free or counted with scientific accuracy, 
the civil rights of the negro have been protected ; there has been no 
antagonism between the two races; schools for the education of the 
blacks have been maintained, and the natural resources of the States 
have been developed to an extent unprecedented in their history. 
This under Democratic white domination. 

Now, however we may differ about systems and creeds, I affirm, 
and the South believes, that the policy that produced these results is 
pre-eminently a policy of “ justice.” Do not its fruits justify it? 

_ Let me add that, while there is no thought or hope or purpose in 
any part of the South of renewing at any future time the old contest 
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with the North ; and while “ we uns” may not all be “loyal” in the same 
sense in which “ you uns” define loyalty ; yet we do honestly intend, 
in the future as in the past, to keep the pledges given by our leaders 


when General Lee surrendered his sword at Appomattox. But the © 


North should also know that, while it can count on our unbroken 
fidelity to our pledges of peace, yet the South is unanimous in its 
resolve never again to submit to negro domination in any State; for 
such rule is simply anarchy under the guise of law—a thing not to 
be tolerated under any pretext. We believe that intelligence, not ig- 
norance, should rule the State. We have tried both methods. One, 
barbarian rule, was forced on us; the other was and is our own 
choice. And to that choice, come wenl or woe, wo shall inflexibly 
adhere, It is our only hope of social salvation—of growth and pros- 
perity and peace. 
“Let us have 
Rosgat ©. Evprives. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


A NATIONAL REVENUE CONGRESS. 


Deciwepty the weakest point in the national mechanism is our reve- 
nue system. In principle it is wrong; in execution it is, if possible, 
worse. So thoroughly and radically vicious is it that it almost defies 
criticism, its uniformity of badness protecting special points from 
observation and attack. In the language of the Church, it might be 
said that there is “no health” in it. 

Where so many defects are visible, all deserving excoriation, the 
puzzle is to designate the features that are the most objectionable. 
Perhaps the worst thing about the system is the wretched inequality, 
and consequent iniquity, of its operation. It is honeycombed with 
favoritism. While ostensibly a scheme of taxation with the avowed 
purpose of raising revenue for the Government, its chief design, as 
carried into execution, is to build up certain interests at the expense 
of others. Some people are made rich, and very rich, by it, while 
others are made poor. Certain industries are “protected” by enor- 
mous duties, while others are robbed and ruined. Instead of simply 
raising money for the State, its governing purpose seems to be to 
take money out of one man’s pocket to put in another man’s. It 
robs Peter to pay Paul—and his pals. The consequence is that the 
burdens of the commonwealth, instead of being madeto fall upon all 
with exact and honest impartiality, are thrown almost entirely upon 
certain classes, and those usually the least able to bear them. 
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One of the worst, but inevitable, effects of a system of taxation that 
is conducted with other designs than simply meeting the legitimate 
and necessary expenses of the Government, economically conducted, 
is the encouragement of wanton and profligate wastefulness. The 
extravagance of our Government has of late been something marvel- 
lous. It spends money for the sake of spending. The sun has never 
shone upon another nation that has scattered the tributes of its peo- 
ple so recklessly. The spectacle of a government devoting one-ihird 
of its entire revenues, and they excessively large, in pretended remu- 
neration for public services rendered on patriotic grounds a quarter 
of a century ago, but really in payment for partisan votes given to- 
day, is equally without an example or a parallel. No wonder the 
good Bishop Potter, in his recent timely and admirable address be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Harvard University, sees in this 
* Phariseeiam of philanthropy” the threatening hand of our “ Pre- 
torians,” He is only one of many intelligent and patriotic citizens 
who believe that, unless some means can be devised to check the 
unnecessary accumulation and expenditure of public moneys among 
us, it is merely a question of limited time when we shall have a 

republic in name only. 

Another unmitigated evil of the ayntemn is the bribery of public 
officials for which it is responsible. To-day we have the remarkable 
spectacle of a majority of our congressmen, in the matter of taxation, 
openly discriminating against the masses of the people in behalf of a 
comparatively few individuals, and especially manufacturers of certain 
articles of general consumption, It is not necessary to assume that 
the favored interests have purchased their votes, They own the men, 
having, through funds corruptly distributed and employed, bought 
them from the voters at the polls. But wherein is it worse to buy 
legislation after the election than’ before? Not that our legislative 
halls can expect to escape contamination if the struggle for advan- 
tages under our customs laws is to continue as it is now carried on. 
When we see thousands of eager men, with great moneyed interests 
at stake, rushing to the capital, and in every possible way striving 
to influence our Congressmen in behalf of their special measures, it 
may be inferred that corrupt inducements will not be altogether 
withheld. In fact, let such scenes as have recently been enacted in 
Washington become established, and it cannot be long before our 
national lawmakers, in the rivalry of competing interests, will be 
bought like sheep in the shambles. 

Another disadvantage (and this time to those who are “understood 
to be the chief beneficiaries of the system) should not be ignored nor 
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overlooked : the confusion that is brought by it upon the business of 
the country in many of its departments. When our importers, our 
manufacturers, and other leading business people, year after vear, are 
forced to go to Washington and there enter the lobbies of Congress 
to fight like gladiators for their rights or their privileges, and are 
unable to tell from one season to another whether the next turn of 
the legislative wheel will bring them ruin or fortune, there must be 
something unmistakably defective in the system. 

Now, it will hardly be denied that a system under which such 
abuses are possible needs a radical revision as well as a thorough 
cleansing. But who is to do the work? Clearly not our National 
Congress. That has been tried and found wanting. Both in times — 
past and in its present body it has demonstrated its utter incapacity 
for such an operation. It now has a tariff bill before it, but it would 
be difficult to conceive of anything more farcical than its dealings with 
it. The bill is introduced in the House of Representatives, and, after 
only a few of its more unimportant items have been discussed, ‘is put 
to a vote and adopted. The decision is in obedience to 4 political 
caucus, which has not weighed the measure at all in reference to 
general public interests, but only in its bearings on party affairs. 
Then it goes to the Senate, and there it was hoped to strangle debate 
altogether, and but for the persistency and obstinacy of the minority 
in compelling discussion it would have been put through by the 
majority blindly and “in haste.” And yet the subject involved is by 
far the most important with which Congress has to deal. The whole 
performance was simply scandalous. 

But when we consider how Congress is constituted and employed, 
there is nothing in such an exhibition on its part that should surprise 
us. It isa great unwieldly body, or rather a pair of such bodies, and 
is becoming more and more so. So far as general business is con- 
cerned, it is little better than an organized mob. Its membership is 
decidedly heterogeneous, selected on no certain lines and with no 
fixed qualifications. The majority of the men composing it have 
never made economic subjects a study. Itisabusy body. There are 
thousands of measures before it, and its members are one and all fully 
engaged with their own particular schemes. They would not give 
the subject of the revenues the consideration its importance demands 
if they could, and they could not if they would. When, as was orig- 
inally the case, Congress was comparatively a small body, had but 
few matters before it, and the revenue system was not at all compli- 
cated, it was fully equal to the task of tariff and similar legislation 
that was intrusted to it. But that is not the case to day. The sub- 
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ject of the revenues has outgrown the machinery that was made to 
handle it, and that is all there is about it. 
_ That subject calls for the bést treatment it can possibly receive. 
There is none second to it in importance ; none that so widely divides 
the opinions of intelligent men ; none that touches the public interest 
atso many points. It deserves to be handled by the highest associated 
capacity, and that we can secure in one way only, which is by bring- 
ing together in an authorized assembly the very best and purest 
minds of the country, and turning over to it the whole business of 
revising and remodelling our revenue laws. It should be made up, not 
only of men of conceded ability, but of persons who are possessed to 
some extent of technical knowledge in connection with financial and 
commercial operations. Such a body our Congress is not now, and 
it never can be. There is only one way to get it, and that is by 
creating a special diet to which all legislation relating to national 
tariffs and taxes shall be assigned. Such a body, by whatever name 
it might be designated—Congress, Council, Commission, Conven- 
tion—should have but the one subject before it. It should not be 
too large, while numerous enough to fairly represent all great sec- 
tions and leading interests of the country. If chosen by popular bal- 
lot—as the freer. it is from partisan bias the more satisfactory will 
its conclusions be—it should be. selected ‘at a time when no other 
public positions are to be filled. The character of the work it would 
have to do would fully justify a special election. It should be a _ 
chambered legislature. 

' Another thing. Such a body, if created, should not be treated as 
a temporary expedient and a. makeshift, but as a permanent institu- 
tion. It should not, however, under ordinary conditions, assemble 
more frequently than once in ten years, its membership being re- 
newed on each occasion. In the meanwhile its work should not be dis- 
turbed. One of the worst things about our present revenue legislation 
is the constant tinkering it.receives. Congress is forever at work at it, 
and never gets its work completed. Partisanship treats it too much 
as a football. In the event of a political revolution the whole system 
is liable to be turned suddenly upside down. The result is that 
people are afraid to embark in any business that depends to any con- 
siderable extent upon the tariff, and, when in it, are kept constantly 
on the “anxious bench,” spending their. time in looking out for legis- 
lative rocks and breakers, and their money in contributions of 
Foster’s “fat” and Dorsey’s “soap” to blackmailing professional 
politicians. _Our business people, as a rule, can live under almost 
any system, provided they know what to depend on. What they 
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need is stability and peace. ° Such an arrangement as that proposed 
would give them those guarantees. 

Now, is there any good and sufficient reason why we should not 
have such a legislative assembly as that suggested, and for the work 
proposed? On the contrary, are there not several potent reasons 
why we should have just such a body, and why the task of rearrang- 
ing our national revenues should be taken from the hands of our 
incompetent Congress, and turned over to it, and that as speedily as 
possible? True, there are difficulties. The national Constitution has 
put all revenue business in charge of Congress. How is the change 
to be made? Well, the State of New York, finding that its judiciary 
system needed reconstruction, and that its Legislature, promiscu- 
ously made up, was unfitted for the undertaking, has created a com- 
mission to consist of specialists, that is, of lawyers, which at this 
writing is in session, and has consigned the whole business to it. A 
way for such a proceeding was discovered. The two cases seem to 
be almost identically parallel. In a matter of such consequence a 
mere technicality should not be permitted to bar the path to reform, 
and particularly when the obstmetion is one that can be raat 
removed. 

There are two courses that can be legally pursued. One is for 
Congress to create the proposed revising assembly as a body sub- 
ordinate to itself, treating its work, when reported to it, as it would 
that of one of its own committees, and confirming or rejecting as 
it sees fit. But the difficulty here is that the power is still in the 
hands of Congress, and at the very time that we are seeking to elimi- 
nate its authority altogether. The experiment has been tried. It is 
but a few years since we had a Tariff commission that investigated 
most thoroughly, and submitted a report advising many changes. Not 
the slightest attention was given to its recommendations. Where it 
urged reductions, Congress made advances. 

The other proceeding would be by constitutional amendment. 
While apparently formidable and difficult, it is in reality both simple 
and practical. All that is necessary is for Congress to prepare the 
proposed amendment, and when approved by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, it becomes a part of the fundamental law of the 
land. Had Congress, when it assembled last December, instead of 
starting out on the line of the McKinley bill, promptly submitted a 
constitutional amendment, and it had been approved by our State 
legislatures, more than three-fourths of which were in session in 
January and February following, such a convocation as is herein 
recommended could have been selected, gone to work, and had an 
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entirely new revenue code prepared before the rickety measure that 
our congressmen are now working at will be ready for operation. 
When it reassembles next winter, instead of resuming the work of 
Joun F. Ferauson. 
New YorK. 


HON. THOMAS B. REED. 


Ir is an interesting fact, and one which has never been successfully 
gainsaid, that no country in the world furnishes in its political con- 


: struction such a fair field as the United States for the meteor-like as- 


cendency of comparatively unknown men in politics. The history of 
this government furnishes some striking examples of the foregoing 
fact—and also: some “ striking examples” of rising politicians who 
have prematurely—to them—been relegated to the “shades of pri- 
vate life.” Of all ‘the men who have risen in this manner, there is 
not one who can successfully compare with the phenomenal success 
which the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, has attained. Itis not 
exaggerating in the least to say that no man in recent years has cre- © 
ated such bitter and prejudiced enemies, or likewise drawn around 
him such a partisan and admiring following as he. 

The Northern and Southern Democratic press, alike, have united in 
one bitter and unceasing tirade against him, and have well-nigh used 
up all their invective in the attempt to crush him ; but, like Banquo’s 
ghost, he “will not down.” They have laugched at him every epi- 
thet, from a “ modern Cesar” to an “inso: puppy,” ever since that 
memorable day in the history of the House of Representatives when 
he * dared ” to count a man as being present who was present. His 


-name has become famous from Maine to California, from Minnesota 


to Texas, as has no other man’s in so short a time. 

By the sober-minded, sensible people of the country, and those who 
are more or less free from prejudiced partisanship, he is sincerely 
admired for his sterling patriotism and enormous amount of common- 
sense. 

What has he done to cause this great commotion? What has he 
said or done to bring forth the “flowing oratory” of a Bland, a 
Breckenridge, a Springer, a Holman, and a Crisp? He has simply 
established a precedent which will be followed without the slightest 
twinge of conscience by Messrs. Bland, Holman, Crisp & Co. when- — 
ever their party shall gain control of the House. No one denies the 
latter fact with any show of sincerity, therefore it is really not a 
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question of right or wrong with the Democratic party, but simply a 
question of power. He has rightly enunciated the sound doctrine, 
that when the people of the sovereign States of this country go to the 
ballot-box and there elect a Congress which shall represent the pre- 
dominant thought of the country, especially if it is done on astraight- 
out issue, as was the case in the congressional elections of 1888, that 
Congress shall legislate according to the wishes of said majority, 
and if a turbulent minority do not acquiesce in the wish of the ma- 
jority as elected by the people, and attempt to block all legislation by 
parliamentary and even unparliamentary tactics, it is right and rea- 
sonable to suppress such unpatriotic obstruction by laying down a | 
eode of rules which, of course, shall be within the bounds of constitu- 
tional law ; and who makes the assertion that those adopted by the 
present House of Representatives are not? What Speaker of the 
House has had to contend against such virulent and bitter language 
as has assailed him on the floor of the House? What has been his con- 
duct under these trying circumstances? Has he lowered himself and 
his honorable position by descending into the arena of vituperation 
which his enemies have built around him? No! he has acted like the 
high-minded and sensible man that he is, and stood as firm as a rock, 
unshaken and undaunted in the midst of the riotous tumult which 
characterized the proceedings of the present lower house of Congress ; 
firm in the belief that he was right, and knowing that it was simply 
the rant of a partisan rabble, and that, when the smoke of battle 
would clear away, they who were loudest in their condemnation of 
his course would acknowledge he was right.. 

What has been the result of what the Democracy delight to term 

‘“Reedism ” in the House, and how have his rules worked? Where 
is all the dire disaster that was predicted would accrue from ‘the 
adoption of Reed’s methods? Where, oh! where is the test case that 
Mr. John G. Carlisle-was engineering to carry to the Supreme Court? 
Under Mr. Carlisle’s rules in the House, last year, the tariff bill was 
not passed until July 21st; but were it not for the antiquated rules 
of the Senate and the allowance of such long-winded speeches as 
Messrs. Blair and Voorhees deliver on special occasions, the pending 
tariff bill would have been already signed by the president. 4 

Besides the passage of a tariff bill, the House has passed a meas- 
ure of equal if not greater importance than the McKinley bill: a 
measure which should be entitled “A Bill for the Suppression of 
Southern Bulidozing and Northern Corruption.” They have also 
passed a silver bill, a.dependent pension bill, a bill for the admission 
of Idaho and Wyoming, and numerous bills of minor importance. 
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Is not this a record to bé proud of? If it be charged that they 
have mostly been passed through Reed’s able leadership, the Repub- 
lican party pleads guilty. 

The American people admire a man with backbone, and if there 
lives a man who possesses it, that man is the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
of Maine. 

Bens. Dz Casszrzs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INTEREST. 


InrerEst seems to be the rock upon which the political economists 
have been wrecked. Some of the later writers try to find new 
demonstrations to show its justification, but most of the authorities 
content themselves with the explanation given by Bastiat, evidently 
seeking to avoid going deeply into the question; while to the un- 
prejudiced mind, everything heretofore advanced is of such a weak- 
kneed character as to leave the impression that it has no reasonable 
justification at all. Schools of philosophers have existed in all ages 
who declare that interest is purely and simply robbery of the unfor- 
tunate borrower, and in the past history of the world laws have from 
time to time been enacted against usury, their only effect having 
always been to increase it by the risk incurred in violating the law. 
At the present day, the socialists and communists are crying for its 
abolition, while all others accept it as a thing which has come to stay, 
but whose nature does not seem to be satisfactorily demonstrable. 

Bastiat’s illustration, above referred to, is as follows : 

_ James, a carpenter, has a plane, which it has taken him ten days 
to make. William, another carpenter, borrows the plane, and finishes 
one plank a day for 290 of the 300 working days of the year, devoting 
the last ten to making a new plane to return to James, the old one 
being worn out. He returns the new plane, and one plank as inter- 
est, which is explained as due “‘ because of the power existing in the 
tool to increase the product of labor.” — 

I consider this very lame. If William had made his own plane, at 
the end of the year he would have had 290 planks and no plane ; 
while if he borrows, he has 289 planks and no plane. As foi” any 
power existing in.the tool, there is none; the power exists in the 
maker of the plane. If this were all, William would be a fool to 
borrow. I have no hesitation in declaring that this illustration sig- 
nally fails to illumine the subject. It shows, if it shows anything, 
that William is out one plank, and James is in one plank which he 
has not earned. 
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Interest being the return paid to the lender of capital, let us ex- 
amine the definitions of capital presented to us by the authorities, 
and endeavor to discover the cause of the trouble. 

Adam Smith says: ‘“ That part of a man’s stock which he expects 
to afford him a revenue is called his capital ;” and he then proceeds 
to enumerate the articles which comprise the capital of a country or 
society. These he groups as follows’: (1) Machines and instruments 
of trade which facilitate and abridge labor ; (2) buildings, not mere 
dwellings, but which may be considered instruments of trade, suchas 
shops, farmhouses, etc.; (3) improvements of land which better fit it 
for tillage or culture ; (4) the acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants ; (5) money ; (6) provisions in the hands of producers 
and dealers, from the sale of which they expect to derive a profit ; 
(7) the material of, or partly completed, manufactured articles still 
in the hands of producers or dealers ; (8) completed articles still in 
the hands of producers or dealers. 

Ricardo’s definition is : 

“ Capital is that part of the wealth of a country which is employed 
in production, and consists of food, clothing, tools, raw materials, 
machinery, etc., necessary to give effect to labor.” 

McCulloch has it : 

“The capital of a country really comprises all those portions of the 
‘produce of industry existing in it that may be directly employed, 
either to support human existence or to facilitate production.” 

John Stuart Mill says: 

“ Whatever things are destined to supply productive labor with 
the shelter, protection, tools, and materials which the work requires, 
and to feed and otherwise maintain the laborer during the process, 
are capital.” 

Professor Wayland’s definition is worthy of special mention : 

“The word capital is used in two senses. In relation to product, 
it means any substance on which industry is to be exerted. In rela- 
tion to industry, the material on which industry is about to confer 
value ; that on which it has conferred value ; the instruments which 
are used for the conferring of value, as well as the means of suste- 
. nance by which the being is supported while he is engaged in per- 
forming the operation.” 

I merely call the attention of the reader, in passing, to the breadth 
‘of this definition. According to Professor Wayland, everything with 
value, including land, is capital. He evidently determined not to 


leave anything out. 
Professor Perry says capital is “any valuable thing outside of 
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man himself from whose use springs a pecuniary increase or profit.” 
This hopelessly confuses land and capital. 

Henry C. Cary has it that capital is ‘‘the instrument by which man 
obtains a mastery over nature, including in it the physical and mental 
powers of man himself.” This hopelessly confuses labor and capital. 

Professor Francis A. Walker, in ‘‘ The Wages Question,” includes 
land with capital. An English writer, N. A. Nicholson, declares “ that 
capital must of course be accumulated by saving,” and in the very 
next paragraph declares that “the land which produces a crop, the 
plough which turns the soil, the labor which secures the produce, and 
the produce itself, if a material profit is to be derived from its employ- 
ment, are all alike capital.” This caps the climax. How are land 
and labor to be accumulated by saving? 

Professor Amasa Walker gravely asserts that capital arises from the 


net savings of labor, and immediately afterward declares that land is - 


capital. 

I think I have quoted enough to indicate the tempestuous character 
of the sea of economic thought. 

Now there is a something in which these definitions bear a relation 


_ to one another, of course, leaving out of consideration those in which 


land is included as capital, which are too absurd to merit attention ; 
for if there were no human beings on the earth there would be no 
capital, but the land would be here just the same. I thinkI see what 
they are all driving at. The argument of those who hold that capital 
is not entitled to interest has always been, “If capital creates no 
wealth, it should get none.” So, in the face of their own proof that 
labor creates all wealth, the economists have tried to prove that capi- 
tal also creates wealth ; and their definitions all have a bearing upon 
production. They are wrong, I think. Capital is but matter—inert, 
senseless matter, incapable of doing anything. How can inert matter 
create wealth? No; capital creates no wealth, and yet capital is 
entitled to interest. 

The truth is the whole subject of political economy has been im- 
mersed in such a mass of verbiage that the plainest facts have been 
obscured, buried out of sight. 

Ever since Adam Smith reversed the order of nature, and made 
capital, the child of labor, its parent, and Malthus, with his diabol- 


ical, hideously impious theory, made God responsible for the dire— 


distress and suffering wrought by the selfishness and injustice of men ; 
a theory which to-day hangs like a shroud of darkness over such intel- 
lects as Huxley’s, and blinds thinkers like Francis A. Walker to the 
plain truth, having also prevented John Stuart Mill from untangling 
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the snarl left by Adam Smith, it is only by going back to the begin- 
ning that the gem of truth can be unearthed. 

The solution of the problem I present seems to me very easy to 
understand. If accepted, it will upset many of the orthodox ideas of 
capital, just as the view entertained by Dr. Smith that capital employs 
labor, and pays wages has been sent to the limbo of exploded fal- 
lacies. 

To illustrate. Suppose one man borrows a diamond from another. 
At the end of the year he can hand it back, just as good as when he 
got it. Does he owe nothing more? Clearly he owes to the owner 
the satisfaction and enjoyment he has derived from the possession 
and use of the gem, and of which he has deprived the owner. Again, 
does it make no difference to the owner of a valuable painting 
whether it hangs in his house or another’s for a year? In this case 
‘ as in the former, there is no deterioration chargeable to the bor- 
rower, for the enjoyment consists merely in looking at the picture. 
He owes this enjoyment to the owner. Consider a house. (I beg 
the reader to observe that Adam Smith carefully excludes mere 
dwellings from the category.) Ifa man leases his house to another 


is not that house plainly capital, and the return received rent for the 


land, wear and tear, plus interest? In the case of the diamond, is 
not it capital? And the painting? The same is true of any other 
form of wealth. Now, what difference in the nature of the article 
does it make whether the user is the owner or somebody else? 
None, I take it. If the user is the owner, he derives the interest 
himself. 

Now let me show where the interest comes in in Bastiat’s illustra- 
tion. Suppose William to have the money to pay for the plane, but 
he wishes to buy a hat. James agrees to wait a year on condition of 
receiving interest in addition to the price of the plane. William 
consents, and gets the interest himself out of the hat; which he 
plainly owes to James, as he has deprived the latter of enjoying a 
like interest by buying something else. 

According to my view, interest is being derived from all articles of 
wealth in use ; and I therefore define capital as wealih in use. The 
simplicity of this definition, its applicability to every case, and the 
understanding of interest it brings with it, constrains me to believe 
that it solves the problem, and unravels the hopeless tangle the pro- 
fessors are plainly in. 

The owner of machinery and tools is entitled to interest, not be- 
cause tools and machinery produce wealth—for they do not—but be- 
cause his wealth being withdrawn from his use, transformed into 
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tools and machinery and used by others, prevents him from obtain- 
ing interest from other forms of wealth he might buy and enjoy. 

In the light of the foregoing, I do not see how the socialists are 
going to abolish interest. It will be necessary to revert to a state of 
utter barbarism—not even wearing clothes ; for interest accrues as 
soon as we do. 

Joun Warrers. 


THE SERVANT-GIRL QUESTION. 


TuereE is no issue of religion or politics that is so much debated as 
the servant-girl question ; albeit the great dailies, that seek to cover 
every public interest, rarely spare the space to refer to it. Yet there 
is probably no housekeeper in the great cities of our country who 


does not talk about it every day. It seems to be the favorite topic of . 


conversation wherever married women meet, hardly coming in sec- 
ond, often taking precedence, to their artesian flow of chatter about 
babies. 

And whenever they talk, or wherever they talk — east or west, 
north or south — the refrain is ever the same ; everywhere the short- 
comings of the hired girl are emphasized so earnestly that a listener 
who had never met the class of domestic servants would suppose that 
they are a race of malignant imps whose sole mission was to destroy 
domestic happiness. 

What is the cause of this general dissatisfaction? Does the blame 
rest solely with the hireling? Is the employer the victim of ingrati- 
tude as well as of incompetency ? 

There is more than one cause, but the chief cause, in my judg- 
ment, is that whereas the state has thrown off monarchy and become 
democratic, the parlor still believes in regal government, and there- 
fore the kitchen in America becomes the theatre of rebellion. In 
monarchies the employer is still called master, a verbal relict of an 
age of serfdom which passed away peacefully and therefore without 
leaving any lingering hatred. But in America democracy entered 
on her career after a fierce struggle with monarchy and monarchical 
ideas, and the words that remind the American worker of the reign 
of classes are fiercely resented. No white American laborer would 
consent to call his employer master. 

Yet the lady employer is invariably addressed and spoken about 
as ‘“‘the mistress” by her domestic servants. It is significant, also, 


"that these same persons never speak of the husband of “‘ the mistress” 


as the master. 
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Why? Because working-men have thought out the problem of 
labor, and recognize the truth that the relation of employer and em- . 
ployed is simply that of men who swap values—an exchange of la- 
bor for certain products or representatives of certain products of 
labor. The worker sells his labor, his own property, for the results 
of other labor in the possession of the buyer—the use of his mind or 
muscle for the stored results of other men’s minds or muscles, But 
the worker when he sells his labor does not sell himself. He agrees 
to obey such instructions as shall enable his employer to have the 
work done which was contracted for. 

Now the misfortune of the employment of household service is 
that the employer too often assumes that the hired girl has sold her- 
self as well as her services, and presumes to treat her in a manner 
and in a tone that would ensure prompt chastisement of the boss by 


. a male employee if assumed toward him. 


Miss Dickinson in one of her lectures said that the reason why 
there is so much domestic unhappiness is that the man of the nine- 
teenth century persists in marrying the woman of the eighteenth 
century. Undoubtedly this is one of the chief causes of married 
infelicity. We try to keep our girls ignorant of modern thought, 
and then, when the adult woman finds that her husband and even her 
boys smile at her antiquated theories, she becomes as much alarmed 
as the hen that hatched out ducks when they first took to water. 
But this is not the cause of half the discomfort that is inflicted by the 
eighteenth-century matron attempting to rule the nineteenth-century 
servant-girl. It is amusing at times to hear American housekeepers 
complain of the impudence of their servants, after they have provoked 
it. An employer has the right to direct his employee, but not to 
speak to him or her rudely or in anger. 

The only cure for the servant-girl evil is for the lady to understand 
that the servant, not having sold herself nor any right belonging to 
her as an American citizen, but only certain services, has the right 
not only to expect but to demand that she shall be as courteously 
treated as if she were a blood member of the family. 

Avauste Lecompre. 

Detroit, Micu. 


“WHO FOUGHT OUR OIVIL WAR?” 


As your Independent Department is a field for a “ freelance,” I enter 
the “lists,” and proceed at once to “touch the shield” of the writer 
of the article with the above title in the August number of your 
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magazine; and challenge him, not to “mortal combat,” but in a 
friendly way to remind him that his logical armor is in bad condition, 
and demands his immediate attention, before an antagonist strikes 
him between the “joints of his harness.” The tables given prove 
nothing, save that the Democratic vote of 1860 fell off in 1862, and 
during the succeeding years of the war, about 500,000. To account 
for these missing Democratic votes by putting them into the Union 
Army is not at all conclusive. To the question: ‘‘ Where were these 
Democratic votes if not in the Union Army?” we suggest the follow- 
ing as the correct answer: Some of them were in the Union Army ; 
some were in the Confederate Army; others were refugees from 
home ; but the great majority of them were at home voting with the 
Republican party to sustain the Geneenenant: in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The 400,000 volunteers in the army in 1862 were mostly from the 
Republican ranks, and their places as voters were filled by those who 
had ceased to vote the Democratic ticket. This is why the Republi- 
can vote kept full and the Democratic vote fell short. Do you see? 
This is all. 


W. Va. 


[If so, why did the disbanded troops vote the Democratic ticket ?— 
Ep.] 


A. B. 


SUNSET ON A MISTY EVENING. 


Aut mellowed by the sun’s declining light, 

The mists of evening float, like airy folds 

Of some soft, purple-tinted garment, bright 
With many a varied gem of trembling dew, 
Which with soft breathings parting day unfolds 
To wrap the drowsy earth, ere slumbrous night 
Engirds her with a robe of darker hue. 


Thus, as the lessening gleams of fondling ray 

Play through the dream-like fabric faint, she smiles 

One lingering, fond adieu to parting day ; 

And scarce the grateful flush has lost its might 

Upon her twilight cheek, ere gathering files 

Of thickening vapor, stained with beams that stray 

From starry lamps new-lit, proclaim the night. 

Epmunp Watson 

FRANKFORT, Ky. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
A FAMILY QUARREL. 


A areat showman once hit upon a capital idea. It was to collect a 
number of creatures of different species and dispositions, put them 
in one cage, and exhibit them as ‘‘a Happy Family.” The scheme 
was a remarkable success, and many people who went to see the ex- 
hibition wondered how birds and beasts and reptiles, that were sup- 
posed to be born antagonists, could be made to live together on terms 
of amity. But it happened that a certain individual, after a consid- 
erable period had elapsed, visited the entertainment a second time, 
and, finding that certain members of the original group were missing, 
instituted an inquiry, with the result of hearing that they had been 
devoured by their companions. 

The people of the United States have been treated to a somewhat 
similar exhibition. When the present national adiinistration came 
into existence, it had several people of conflicting tempers and inter- 
ests to deal with. The most troublesome of these was Blaine. The 
President was afraid of him, of his ability, of his popularity, and 
especially of his ambition. He wanted no rival near the throne, and 
least of all a prospective successor. There is but little doubt that he 
would have heard of Mr. Blaine’s demise about that time with singu- 
lar equanimity. But, although the President's friends represented 
him as being in terribly bad health, Mr. Blaine did not choose to die, 
and the result was that he had to be invited into the new adminis- 
tration. In other words, an official “ happy family” was formed, of 
which a President who wanted to be his own successor, and a Secre- 
tary of State who had by no means put presidential ambition aside, 
were the leading members. Which would be able to destroy the 
other has from that time been an interesting question. Would the 
experienced and wily secretary absorb the President, who, by him- 
self, was a rather diminutive morsel? or would the little President, 
with the help of his official influence, be able to overmaster and make 
away with the big Secretary? That there would sooner or later be 
a collision between them we suppose no intelligent person has 
doubted. Indeed, so far as the President was concerned, his hostile 
intention began with his earliest official breath. It has been an open 
secret all the time that he wanted to get rid of Blaine. Nor have the 
tactics he has seen fit to employ with a view to that end been at all 
disguised. He has sought to belittle his Secretary in every possible 
way. His treatment of him has scarcely been within the Sicods of 
decency. The idea was to force him to resign his office, which, it 
was assumed, would be the end of him politically ; or to show such a 
lack of courage and dignity as would effectually discredit him with 
his personal and partisan admirers. Either result, it seems to have 
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been inferred, would be fatal. Hence Mr. Blaine has been treated to 
a succession of snubs from his superior of the cruellest kind. To 
those who have known all the facts, the wonder has been how a man 
of his temper and force has possibly stood it so long. They now 
know the reason. Mr. Blaine has simply been awaiting his opportu- 
nity to strike back, and in the fullest confidence, apparently, that it 
would arrive. He has shown wonderful patience under great provo- 
cation, but the blow, when it came from his hand, was only the 
more effective on that account. He waited until the Harrison 
administration was fully committed to the policy of the McKinley 
bill, which had passed one house of Congress with the unanimous 
support of its representatives, and then he struck at that measure in 
a way that has been simply crushing. No exposure of its short-com- 
ings from any other quarter could have been anything like as effect- 
ual 


There can be little doubt that Mr. Blaine has quietly been looking 
forward for a considerable time to the opportunity of which he has 
availed himself. He knew perfectly well that the President and his 
personal followers, when it came to the tariff question, were fataliy 
handicapped, both by ante-election professions and by promises made 
to the manufacturers and corporations that had furnished the money 
by which their places had been purchased. They had to favor exor- 
bitant duties. But at the same time he knew that there were many 
Republicans to whom such a policy was highly obnoxious. They had 
either voted the party ticket with secret misgivings, or, after the 
election, had learned a good deal that they did not know before. At 
all events they are to-day very far from being hidebound Protection- 
ists of the Harrison-Reed-McKinley school. As to this condition of 
things, Mr. Blaine was very well advised. He had kept himself suf- 
ficiently in touch with his party to know when he could hopefully, if 
not safely, lead a rebellion against its accredited leaders. That is what 
he has done. He has thrown down the gage to Harrison, Reed, and the 
rest of them, and a large portion of the party has followed him, or is 
ready to follow him. It is not so much from their love of the man, 
although personally he is undoubtedly the most popular of all the 
Republicans, as that they were ready for the doctrinal departure he 
has proclaimed. They have ceased, in heart and effect, to be protec- 
tionists. Butterworth, or Plumb, or any other leading Republican 
might have headed the movement just as well as Blaine, if he had had 
the same measure of courage and sagacity. Blaine, however, has got 
the lead, and he has taken it in a way that has taught his fellow par- 
tisans, including President Harrison, who have been seeking to crush 
him, and who had about come to look upon him as practically a dead 
man, that he is yet a very lively sort of corpse. 

But how far should Mr. Blaine be trusted by antiprotectionists, 
whether Free Traders or merely Tariff-reformers? He has undoubt- 
edly done them good service by showing up the weakness of the 
cause they oppose ; but for all that it does not follow that he is a 
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leader under whose banner they can afford to rally. They should 
remember that he has, all his previous career, favored the course of the 
monopolists, and that his sudden conversion is largely due to circum- 
stances over which he has had no control. Asa strategic movement 
it has been brilliant ; but it has, nevertheless, been the act of a poli- 
tician rather than of a statesman. They should further remember 
that up to date the whole affair has been simply a family quarrel, al- 
though a very pretty one as it stands. 


RECIPROCITY. 


Is it not a curious circumstance that, when the leading Republican 
of the country wanted to rehabilitate himself in public estimation, 
and save himself from being crushed by party rivals, he found it nec- 
essary to go to the Democrats and appropriate a part of their thun- 
der for his purposes? It is once more the story of the god who, find- 
ing himself losing the day in a mid-air battle, touched the earth for a 
renewal of his strength. Mr. Blaine’s newly discovered doctrine of 
reciprocity ”—new to him—is not Republicanism by any means. It 
is far from being orthodox according to the accepted party creed. 
It is, in fact, rank heresy. While not necessarily free trade to the 
fullest extent, its underlying principle is that of free trade. It is 
directly antagonistic to ‘ protection,” as Republican platforms have 
proclaimed it, and as Republican leaders in Congress are seeking to 
enforce it. It is an admission that barter is essential to commerce, 
which is an important proposition maintained by the Democrats and 
denied by the Republicans. It is a complete giving way of the right 
of prohibition in trade,-which is the corner-stone of protection, and 
the foundation to fully half of the propositions of the McKinley bill. 
If there is to be business reciprocity between nations, one cannot, of 
course, set up a barrier against another without that other’s consent. 
Reciprocity means agreement, not disagreement. 

Mr. Blaine, however, proposes to confine his reciprocity to the 
western hemisphere. But if it is the right thing with half the 
world, why not with the rest? Mr. Blaine is like the general who, 
in defending a city, proposed to knock down the wall on one side 
and maintain it on the other. Indeed, the argument in favor of re- 
ciprocity with the eastern hemisphere is much stronger than it can 
possibly be with the rest of the world. We have far more in com- 
mon with Europe than with any other part of the globe. Our peo- 
ple have nearly all come from Eurpoe ; they are chiefly English, Irish, 
French, and German. It is with Europe that our relations are most 
intimate and most extensive. If reciprocity is to be a good thing 
anywhere, there would seem to be the best place for its application. 
The people of the West Indies and of South America are Spanish and 
Indian. We have very little of either blood in our veins, and are not 
partiqularly anxious for a large infusion. In every sense, Europe is 
nearer to us, London and Paris and Berlin are only about three 
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thousand miles away, while Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres are be- 
tween five and six thousand. It takes nearly six weeks, by the fast- 
est conveyances we have, to get to the leading South American ports, 
while we can reach Europe’s principal marts in a little over one 
week. About the only thing at present in common between us and 
the South Americans is the name, and that is a feeble tie. We want 
reciprocity with them, of course, but why restrict its virtues and its 
blessings to the most distant portions of the earth’s great circle? 


GEORGE W. PECK FOR GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN. 


Tue Democrats of Wisconsin have done a wise thing in nominating 
as their candidate for Governor a man of vigorous intellect and char- 
acter, who owes nothing to the manipulations of politicians or the ex- 
igencies of party—a sound political thinker with the courage of his 
opinions ; a man who is and has always been known as independent 
on all public views and neutral on none. It has too long been the 
custom of parties to select neutral men as their candidates, on the 
theory that their record gives the least chance of criticism—for- 
getting that the political leaders who have offended least have accom- 
plished least ; that it has been their want of will and intellect and 
courage—the most essential qualifications of a leader—that has ren- 
dered such candidates innocuous. It is forgotten that the honest 
fighter, whose record is a long chronicle of blows given and received, 
while he has made enemies has also always made scores of friends 
and followers who will fight for him with that personal zeal, the want 
of which in the rank and file no skill in management can compensate ; 
that, in fact, the positive men are the natural leaders of their race 
who are indispensable to victory. Tilden was so much superior to 
Cleveland in mere skill and in the knowledge of law and political 
history that it would beabsurd to compare them ; and yet, under Til- 
den, the Democracy was defeated, while under Cleveland it recap- 
tured the White House after the enemy had held it for a quarter of 
a century. All the timid politicians cried out in horror when Cleve- 
land bravely addressed himself, and committed the party, to vital issues ; 
but the result showed that the people love a fighter who fights, and 
that they were tired of parties whose chief duty proved to be to 
point to their real record “with pride.” 

Mr. Peck is a Democrat, has always been a Democrat, and has 
never failed to advocate Democratic principles without apology, with- 
out compromise, and without timid fear of disaster because of po- 
litical honesty. 

Mr. Peck is an editor, that is to say, as Froude has well said, he 
is one of “the priests of the nineteenth century ;” a wielder of that 
power before which legislators and kings and presidents are forced 
to yield—the creator of public opinion—which, in fact, and not the 
mere letter of the laws or constitutions, is the sovereign authority in 
all free countries. When Editor Peck becomes Governor Peck he 
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will not rise in real rank, but assume an humbler office for the public 
good. He will honor the office, although the office cannot honor him 
as it honors the ordinary occupants of executive positions. Mr. Peck 
has set a good example to his fellow-guildmen in accepting the nom- 
ination. Too long have able editors spent their time and used their 
influence in hoisting inferior aspirants to responsible and represent- 
ative positions. We trust to see henceforth the editorial fraternity 
largely represented in the higher offices of the State and Nation, to 
the end that the community may be well served and the public opin- 
ion of the people be wielded by the class who are the chief creators 
of it. 

Mr. Peck has won in literature one of the greatest triumphs that 
las ever rewarded literary art and effort—a triumph wholly due to 
his own merit, for he has received no aid whatever from the praise 
of critics or the recognition of the distinctive literary world. He is 
one of the men of genius whom the people have ‘ crowned,” as the 
French term it, although the educated class have refused to acknowl- 
edge them until long after the people had rendered their verdict. 
In English literature the most notable example ofa popular recogni- 
tion of literary genius, despite the silence of the educated and liter- 

class, was the case of John Bunyan, whose * Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
as firmly established as the Bible itself in the hearts of the people 
generations before any literary critic condescended to take notice of 
it; and in American the most notable have been in the cases of Josh 
Billings and Mr. Peck. Of Mr. Peck’s books over two millions have 
been sold, and even yet he has not been recognized as highly entitled 
toa place in the literary temple of America. His popularity is ow- 
ing to the verdict of ‘Young America,” for he is pre-eminently the 
favorite author of our boys. Ifthe boys could vote, one author’s 
name would be sure to appear in the list of our Presidents, and that 
name is G. W. Peck. 


PASSING NOTES AND BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A contributor, Mr. Ferguson, in the independent department of 
the present number, offers a suggestion that is likely to command 
considerable attention. It is that all tariff legislation shall be taken 
away from Congress, and turned over to a body of representatives 
selected for that particular work, and, of course, with a view to their 
personal fitness for it. The argument is that Congress, as now con- 
stituted, is incompetent for the task of tariff revision, and that the - 
country is suffering through its lack of attention and ability. Hence 
the proposition for a Special Revenue Congress. One thing is cer- 
tain, viz.: that the new body could not do worse than the old one has 
done, and therefore nothing could be lost by the experiment. The 
subject is deserving of serious consideration, and we shall be pleased 
to receive any criticisms or suggestions that may be offered by our 
readers. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most significant developments of the time 
is the revolt against high tariffism that is spreading among the 
Republicans of the West, and of which the senior U. S. Senator from 
Kansas, who is getting to be, as indicated by his name, about plumb 
on revenue questions, is the boldest and strongest exponent. We 
are not surprised at this manifestation. The patience of Western 
men, and especially of Western agriculturists, under the heavy loads 
that have been put upon their backs by Eastern manufacturers and 
other monopolists, has been more than passing strange. The awak- 
ening on their part from the ysaeg 3 that has so long possessed them 
shows that the educational power of the press is not a myth. The 
pecs of the West have been reading about the tariff of late. Betrorn’s 

done its share of the work, as it has many Western readers, and 
can claim no insignificant part in the result, if anything may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that one of the resolutions adopted by 
a Kansas convention was, almost word for word, an extract from one 
of our anti-tariff articles. 


Not the least curious exhibition in connection with this Western 
anti-protection movement is the claim set up by certain Republicans 
of that section that they have been in favor of tariff reduction all the 
time, and that they understood that to be the meaning of the word 
“protection” as used by the Republicans. They seem to be a good 
deal like the man who said, “I have always believed in salvation by 
faith, and have just found it out.” As the last presidential campaign 

was fought on the issue presented by Cleveland’s famous message in 
favor of tariff reduction, and the Mills Bill which embodied Cleve- 
land’s idea, it is rather ‘diffieult to understand how any uncertainty 


on that point could exist ; but perhaps our Western friends who got 


mixed on the business, and voted directly against their convictions, 
were not exactly clear whether “reduction ” meant up or down. ‘the 
probability is that they will be wiser next time. 


One thing is certain enough, and that is that the Eastern manufac- 
turers and other beneficiaries of high tariffism made no mistake as to 
the true position of the Republican party on the protection issue in 
the last campaign. They paid their money, and after the election 
was over and the victory had been won with the help of their mate- 
rial contributions, they “insisted upon their “pound of flesh” accord- 
ing to the contract that had been entered into, in the true Shylock- 
ian spirit. They got it, too, in the McKinley bill. There is no 
question about either the quantity or quality of their compensation. 
It was the portion nearest to the nation’s heart, and most vitally 
affecting its prosperity, that was given to them. They claimed it on 
the ground that it was “nominated in the bond,” and not a man in 
Speaker Reed’s whole congressional family pamaes to question the 
legality of their demand. 
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Equally certain is the nature of the advantage which the tariff 
monopolists have been counting on as the result of their compact 
with the leaders of the Republican party. Their idea was to get the 
duties fixed by the present Congress so that they could bleed the 
country to their satisfaction, and then trust to a partisan Senate to 
protect them in their position as long as its political character cannot 
be changed, which is assumed to be for twelve years, no difference 
what the country might think or say about it. Never was concocted a 
bolder or more far-reaching scheme of public robbery, nor one that 
has had the indorsement of higher contracting parties. It carried all 
the elements of a conspiracy against popular rights. But “the best 
laid schemes of mice and men” miscarry, we are told by the poet, and 
the beneficiaries of the unholy alliance referred to may find that a 
body made up of slippery politicians, as our Senate in no small 
measure is, may be a very inadequate protection against a national 
sentiment when thoroughly aroused. 


But more significant even than the revolt against protectionism in 
the West is the outbreak of Blaine when he denounced the McKin- 
ley bill in terms of the severest criticism. Blaine, as all the world 
knows, is from Maine, and he has but expressed a feeling that is rap- 
idly crystallizing in New England. It is that fact which gives to his 
demonstration its principal importance at the present time. From 
the Secretary of State himself, except as a tolerably faithful reflector 
of public opinion, the friends of tariff reform can have but very little 
to hope. ith all his talk about reciprocity, there is but slight 
difference between him and McKinley. One wants to put a Chinese 
wall around the whole country; the other wants the wall, but with 
’ a hole in it in the direction of South America. The hole would not 
be a very big one—only about large enough for a line of heavily sub- 
sidized steamships to pass through. 


That Republican rebelliousness, appearing both in the East and 
West at the same time, has thoroughly alarmed the protectionist 
managers, is shown in a very striking way by the proposition of Mr. 
Quay, their real leader in the Senate, to abandon the Force bill for 
the purpose of securing the early passage of the McKinley bill. The 
Republicans, as everybody knows, are pledged to two kinds of “ pro- . 
tection :” protection to American industry as embodied in certain 
wealthy mill-owners who are largely residents of Mr. Quay’s State ; 
and protection to colored Southern voters. As chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Mr. Quay of course knows all about 
those pledges, and yet he is ready and willing to throw over the col- 
ored voters if he can only save the pocket-book of the mill-owner. 
When the mother, pursued by the wolves, had to choose between her 
two children and throw out one to save the life of the other, she was 
not only put to a terrible trial of affection, but was convinced of the 
desperateness of the case. Mr. Quay is evidently satisfied that a 
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similar crisis in the affairs of the Republican party has been reached, 
and the colored brother is to be sacrificed. 


Not the least significant of current po litical events was the recent 
assembling, in great force, of the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
city of Boston, and its appeal for additional pensions. It was per- 
fectly well known to every member of that organization that our 
ex-soldiers are already permitted to appropriate fully one-third of all 
the revenues of our government, without rendering any present ser- 
vice for the same, and in very many cases without any valid claims 
whatever, and yet they are not satisfied. They demand a larger 
share of our taxpayers’ substance, a fact that would indicate that the 


cheek of the ordinary Grand Army man has become simply impene- © 


trable. It is rather a curious circumstance that it was in Boston, only 
a few weeks ago, in his Harvard University address, that Bishop Pot- 
ter referred so pointedly to the corruptions of the pension system, 
and drew a most striking parallel between the position held by the 
politico-military forces now besieging our national treasury and that 
once occupied by the Pretorian Guard of Rome. The Grand Army 
people have followed right after him to confirm every word he uttered. 
The Pretorians of one age do not appear to differ very greatly from 
those of any other. 


On June 23, 1874, Congress passed an act, “To enable the Secre- 
tary of War to begin the publication of the Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion, both of the Union and Confederate Armies.” 
The Secretary of War was directed by the act to have copied for the 
Public Printer all reports, letters, telegrams, and general orders not 
previously copied or printed, and to arrange them in chronological 
order. General Marcus J. Wright was appointed agent for the col- 
lection, for the use of the Government, of all such war records of 
the Confederate Army as could be obtained by gift or loan. Under 
General Wright’s able management a vast number of documents have 
been collected, and up to this time forty volumes have been pub- 
lished. Others are in progress, and the compilation will continue 
until all procurable material is exhausted. These volumes will form 
a most valuable library of historical reference, will clear up many 
obscure problems, and do justice to the actors in the greatest struggle 
of modern times. All persons possessing such papers or documents 
should forward them to General Wright, promptly. If desired, they 
will be regarded as a loan, and returned by the Government to their 
owners after publication. 


The proverb that the child is father of the man has become so 
widely accepted that biographers of famous men now diligently seek 
to find in the lisping annals of the nurseries of their heroes for some 
incidents to show that their careers were foreshadowed in their earli- 
est years. General Beauregard, who commanded the Confederate 
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forces that opened the late war between the States by bombarding 
Fort Sumter, and who was one of the two Southern commanders 
of the Confederate Army at the battle of Bull Run, has not escaped 
the fate of having his short-clothes annals recorded, and Colonel 
Roman, who was subsequently the chief of General Beauregard’s staff, 
has succeeded in furnishing us with a characteristic incident. 

‘** At the early age of ten and a half years,” writes Colonel Roman, 
‘* Beauregard was considered sufficiently prepared to go through that 
most touching and beautiful ceremony in the Catholic Church, the 
children’s first communion. The appointed day had arrived, young . 
Beauregard, his mother, his elder brother, and the teacher were 
seated in one of the front pews of the old St. Louis cathedral, await- 
ing the solemn moment when the young communicant was to approach 
and kneel at the altar. That moment at last came. His mother 
touched him on the shoulder to admonish him that it was time to 
walk up the aisle. The child obediently rose, deeply imbued with 
the solemnity of the scene, and stepped reverently forward, as 
directed. Just then, and when he had already walked half-way down 
to the altar, the roll of a drum, as a perverse fate would have it, 
resounded through the cathedral. Young Beauregard stopped, hesi- 
tated, looked toward the family pew, where anxious eyes kept urging 
him forward. Again the roll of the drum was heard more distinct 
and prolonged. Hesitation vanished at once. The little boy, having 
turned his back on the altar, dashed through the church, and dis- 
appeared at the door, to the utter horror and dismay of his loving 
relatives. No stronger proof than this could be given of the bent of 
his character. His calling for a military career was there clearly 
manifested. He made his first communion two years later—no drum 
then beating to interrupt the ceremony.” 


The Congress of 1787 had long seen the growing inefficiency of the 
first federal government acting under the articles of confederation ; 
and desiring ‘a more perfect union” and “a more efficient federal 
government,” it accepted readily the suggestions of Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and others, and the views of the Annapolis Convention, which 
accorded with its own ; and deliberately took a course which it held 
with unvarying purpose, and which ended in a new constitution of 
government, 

Look at the steps of the aforesaid “ unvarying purpose: 1, Call- 
ing the convention of 1787, for its work of devising and advising a 
form of federal government, 2. Receiving ita report of its plan, 
3. Referring that plan to the several Statea for their adoption or 
rejection, 4, Receiving and passing upon the adoptions of those 

yolitical bodies, 5, Filing those ratifications with ita seeretary, as 
the acts giving life and legal force to the new federal constitution of 
government. 6, Declaring the plan to have been established accord- 
ing to its terms, and to be the Constitution of the United States 
from that day forward, viz.: from raz 137n or Szpremper, 1788. 7. 
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Providing on the same day, and in thé same act, that ‘the States” 
shall proceed to work “ under the new form” (Washington’s phrase, 
as will be seen), and, on the first Monday of January, 1789, appoint- 
ing presidential electors, who, on the first Monday of February, 1789, 
shall meet in their respective states, and elect a president of the 
United States, who, on the first Monday of March, 1789, shall meet 
at New York the congress tliat shall in the meantime have been 
elected by the states to represent them ; and shall there, with them, 
form the new government. 

As soon as possible after Congress had declared the change, the 
States began to act, Pennsylvania beginning the needed legislation 
before the month was ended ; and Massachussetts, Connecticut, and 
other States vieing with her in alacrity ; so that long before the 4th 
of March, 1789, the new Union-government was well nigh complete 
in its personnel. 

Now let us recur to the “important epoch,” and the origin of the 
phrase. After ten ratifications had been received and filed by con- 
gress—nine being “ sufficient for the establishment ”—and after that 
body had ordered a committee to examine them, and report a law 
for putting the new government into operation, Washington wrote a 
letter to Madison, dated August 3, 1788, saying that the several parts 
of the country must take the inconveniences with the benefits, to be 
derived from ‘the compact. . . Towards NeW York,” continued he, 
“‘ we look for whatever is interesting, till the States begin to act under 
the new form, which will be an mportTant EpocH in the annals of this 
country.” 

Now note “the States acting under the new form ” on and after the 
thirteenth of September, 1788, and fixing it forever as “an important 
epoch,” designated by the father of his country. Should not such a 
day be known, revered, and solemnized as the natal day of our glori- 
ous constitution and union ? 

L “The states [in Congress] began to act under the new form,” and 
finished their action on September 13, 1788, by declaring it to be 
established according to its terms ; the new Congress to be the future 
legislative power of the United States ; and themselves, i.¢., the Con- 
gress, as such legislative power to be then superseded. 

IL The several States at home, as soon as practicable “ began to 
act under the new form,” thus voluntarily recognizing the new Con- 
stitution as “ the supreme law of the land” and the Constitution of 
the — Government, from and after the aforesaid “ important 

yo and why it has been so long ignored and evaded ia not now 
our subject. In the recent centennial proceedings and celebration 
here, it was seemingly unknown, divegh the above history and the 
deep significanceof it belong to this metropolis, then the capital of 
the United States ! 

The foregoing facts show the great error of some modern writers 
who assert that there was at that epoch a great struggle between the 
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usurping States and the nation, in which the latter triumphed, re- 
maining on top, and fixing the States forever under its dominion ; 
whereas the whole affair was peaceful, orderly, and beneficent ; and 
the result was, that the States established, and thenceforward upheld, 
a superstructure of national government which was entirely deriva- 
tive in its existence and authority, like that of the State, and operat- 
ing directly on the individual people in the same way, through “ the 
mild and salutary coercion of the magistracy ” (Federalist). 

Should net that great day—-Washington’s “important epoch ”— 
receive fit solemnization from the American tel ag 


The good people of Illinois should remove from the national Capi- 
tol its Cannon and spike the same. The country at large has con- 
cluded that its discharge has more the effect of » monster Chinese 
stink-pot than a well regulated piece of public ordnance. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is very happy. His report to 
Speaker Reed will show, and the President's message to the Con- 
gress will declare, that we have exported more wealth in 1890 than 
we have imported— $68,520,304, to be exact. 

Under President Cleveland our exports declined and our imports 
increased, until, in the last two years of his administration, we im- 
ported more wealth than we exported. Foreigners began to invest 
their wealth here and to send home slips of paper. 

President Harrison has changed all that, and the Republican party 
organs are singing his praise for turning the balance of trade “in 
our favor.” Wisdom is better than riches, and a dumping-ground for 
wealth is an abomination—in their eyes. 

Our exports and imports include everything having intrinsic value 
—gold, silver, and products of every kind. For this balance of $68,- 
520,304 invested abroad, individual Americans receive through the 
mails shares in foreign ships, foreign factories, foreign railways, and 
high-interest-bearing foreign bonds. It is capital used in foreign 
countries to furnish employment for and to pay the wages of foreign 
workmen. 

Tn the fifteen years between 1876 and 1890 the Republican party 
has driven out of the United States $1,652,000,000 of its wealth, com- 
pelling its individuals to invest this amount in Europe for European 
workmen. 

Republican statesmen believe that we should make Europe a 
dumping-ground for our wealth ; that the more wealth we export and 
invest abroad and the less wealth we import and invest here the 
vay al the Union will become and the more prosperous the country 

The theory may be all right, but it lacks the instant recognition 
that reason gives to truth when properly presented—naked. 

For the fifteen years between 1874 and 1888, the balance of trade 
“against” Great Britain has aggregated $7,500,000,000. She has 
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been a ‘ dumping-ground” for the nations of the earth, and they 


. have shunted their gold and silver, their wares and merchandise, upon 


her shores at the rate of $500,000,000 yearly in excess of what she has 
been able to shovel back. 

Strange to say, her statesmen have made no efforts to protect them- 
selves from this golden shower of Danae. They have not even raised 
the umbrella of protest. They like it. They encourage it. They 
build bins to hold it ; and they invite everyone who has a shipload of 
anything valuable to bring it there and “add it to the wae of the 
country.” 

The net share of the United States in England’s enormous burden 
of $7,500,000,000 excess of imports has been over $1,000,000,000. 
Thanks to the wisdom with which we are governed and the blindness 
of English statesmen, naga American citizens have been able to 
relieve their country of this heavy load of wealth and dump it upon 
the descendants of those who hired the Hessians in the Revolution 
and who burned our Capitol and Washington’s jackboots in 1814. 
Without war, without bloodshed, without even striking a blow, we 
have had our revenge. We have paid over to England and compelled 
her to invest in English commercial enterprises more than France 
compelled Germany to accept as the cost of the Franco-German war ! 

This wealth we have shunted upon England has been invested 
mainly in British manufactures and in British commerce. Common 
folks, without understanding, talk of the ‘‘ decline of American ship- 
ping,” and sigh because the flag of our Union does not float from the 
= of any ocean steamer leaving our ports; but our statesmen at 
Washington know that never was there so much American money 
invested in ocean fleets ; that American citizens control the trans-At- 
lantic lines; and that while the individual American owns the wealth, 
his country has been relieved of the heavy expense of guarding and 
protecting it by the Yankee cleverness that has vaseed the burden 
upon England. The cotton factories of Scotland owned in Rhode 
Island, the machine shops of England owned in New York and New 
Jersey, and the multitude of other American investments between 
Land’s End and John O’Groat’s do not cost this government one cent 
to protect. 

gland’s folly is our opportunity. We must “check imports” 
and stimulate exports, dumping all that is possible of our wealth 
upon her while we play in such wonderful luck. 


The Compound Lard Bill has passed the House and is before the 
Senate. The measure in itself was comparatively of small impor- 
tance ; but the principle it represents is a mischievous one, and should 
be resisted whenever and wherever and in whatever guise it may 
present itself. The Federal Government has no constitutional right 
to interfere with such matters. No such power was delegated to it © 
by the States in either of its departments, the legislative or execu- 
tive, and no necessity exists why such powers should be extended to 
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it. It is a subject entirely within the limits of State authority. It 


was the intention of the founders of the Constitution to establish a . 


government that should be entrusted with such duties only as could 
not be effectually done by the States as separate communities—such 
duties, for example, as defending the nation against domestic insur- 
rection or foreign aggressions-—the duties of an eagle, not of a'carrion 
bird. The position of the Democratic party on this point was estab- 
lished by Jefferson himself, and has rarely been departed from ; never 
without detriment to the publie interests. Mr. Cleveland made one 
of his few mistakes in failing to veto the Oleomargarine Bill, which 
embodied the same mischievous error that is incorporated in the Lard 
Bill. But the party that profited by Mr. Cleveland’s wisdom cannot 
afford to perpetuate his mistakes. The Lard Bill advocates regard 
it as the duty of Congress to insure the sale of pure hog lard in the 
local markets of the country. The President, by his agents, was ex- 
pected to employ his time in smelling market tubs in the interests of 
the kitchens of the retail lard buyers! That is to say, it was sought 
to usurp the functions of the State officers, or of the local police, and 
add them to the duties of the Federal Government. This tendency, 
whether it shows itself in Force Bills or Lard Bills, should be resisted 
without compromise, if we desire to preserve the Democratic as dis- 
tinguished from the Socialistic system of government. The citizen 
who does not consider himself qualified to lay in a supply’ of pure 
lard, without calling in the aid of the Federal Government, is a citizen 
unworthy of a Republic. 


REVIEWS. 


The Days of My Youth: A Novel, translated from the French of 
Frangois Coppée by Kate Kearney ‘(Belford Company).— While to 
some extent, at least, this book is autobiographical, it is by no means 
a literal transcript of dry details. ‘The author has the true art of 
extracting beauty from the commonplace as the bee extracts honey 
from the dusty dower by the roadside. The homely doings of a poor 
family, passing through his mind, become converted into poetry by 
the alchemy of genius. And it is to be observed that all genuine 
works of art have this peculiar hearth-stone familiarity and simplicity. 
Journeys to the moon are only for those who are purblind to the 
romance which the inspired vision finds in ‘the: ‘crowded thorough- 
fare and market-place of this earth. — 

Coppée is a realist as Dickens is a realist ; rey is to say, he. domi- 
nates his materials ; his materials do not dominate him. Types of 
character, incidents, and situations are plastic in his hands, and he 
moulds them to fit his mental conception. He is a creator, not a 


-copyist. His realism is not that of the eamera and phonograph, but 


that of the broad effects and grand masses of a general truth, beside 
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which much cotemporary French fiction seems hard, shallow, and 
cold—the younger Teniers beside Leonardo. 

There is a striking similarity between Coppée and Dickens, which 
is partly due, no doubt, to the actual influence of the English novel- 
ist ; but, more .especially, to a kindred intellectual strain. Coppée 
sees men and things much as Dickens did ; his insight into character 
is like, and his sympathies and antipathies spring from the same 
order of mind—perhaps from something of the same order of exper- 
iences as well. In ‘‘The Days of My Youth,” there are marked 
resemblances to “ David Copperfield.” Amedée Violette is a kind of 
Gallic David. Madame Violette is a French Mrs. Copperfield. Maria 
Gérard is “Little Em’ly,” Louise’ is Agnes, and Maurice Roger is 
Steerforth. But these resemblances, whether wholly accidental or in 
some measure imitative, do not impair Coppée’s title to originality, 
for they are imbedded ini a mosaic of incident, character, and plot 
utterly unlike anything else, either in French or English fiction. 

The French novel of to-day is commonly either cynical or erotic. 
This book is singularly pure and unaffected. It avoids, likewise, the 
opposite extreme of mawkish sentimentality. Coppée’s genius is, 
indeed, more Saxon than Latin. His methods are simple, direct, and 
natural. His observation is remarkable; his descriptions are full of 
power, yet without visible effort ; and he never falls into the common 
French trick of lighting green fire to obtain weird and thrilling 
effects. 

His description of Amedée’s mother is as true as it is poetic. “His 
mother came out on the balcony for him. His mother, his dear 
mother, whom he knew for so short atime! It needs an effort for 
him to call her to mindnow. . . She was so modest, so pretty, 
so pale, and with such charming blue eyes ; always carrying her head 
to one side, as if the weight of her lovely chestnut hair were too 
much for her to bear, and smiling the sweet, tired smile of those who 
have not long to live.” The father, a poor clerk under the Govern- 
ment, with the long lock of hair continually getting into his eyes, 
especially when agitated, “tried to be gay when he entered his own 
house. He raised his little boy aloft with one arm, before kissing 
him, exclaiming, ‘Houpla!’ A moment later he kissed his young wife, 
and held her close to him tenderly, as he asked, with an anxious 
look, ‘Have you coughed much to-day?’ She always replied, hang- 
ing her head, ‘No, not very much.’” The description of the Gérard 
family is delightful. M. Gérard’s pipe is of clay, and represents 
“ Abd-el-Kader’s face, very much colored, save the eyes and turban, 
which were of white enamel. . . . The children chattered 
through the trellis that divided the balcony. Louise knew how to 
read, and told the two little ones beautiful stories: Joseph sold by 
~ brethren ; Robinson Crusoe discovering the footprints of human 

ings.” 

Nothing better has been written than the brief history of Amedée’s 
school-days at M. Batifol’s academy. The sycamore tree is cleverly 
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made a type of the institution. “The poor sycamore was dying in 
this dismal place. Its only happy seasons—the recreation hours, 
when the court echoed with the shouts and laughter of the boys— 
were spoiled for it by the sight of two or three pupils who were 
punished by standing at the foot of its trunk. Parisian birds, who 
are not fastidious, scarcely ever lighted upon the tree, and never 
built their nests there.” 

Combarieu, the Socialist, is a marked figure. ‘ Very dark, with 
livid complexion, all hair and beard, and trying to look like the head 
of Jesus Christ, in his long, black blouse, he perfectly realized the 
type of the club conspirator . a solemn drunkard who 
became intoxicated oftener on big words than on native wine, and 
spoke in a loud, pretentious voice, gazing before him with large 
stupid eyes.” 

“ Unfortunate,” says Coppée, referring again to Amedée’s 
school days, ‘unfortunate, indeed, is he who has not had, during 
his infancy, a petticoat near him—the sweet influence of a woman. 
He will always have something coarse in his mind and hard in his 
heart ;” which is perfectly true. 

M. Violette never recovers from the loss of his wife. He spends 
his leisure hours wandering about the streets alone, drinking more 
than is good for him, a wretched, broken man. One night he meets 
a miserable woman, who, in his semi-dazed condition, tempts him to 
her lodging. It is a pathetic and characteristic incident. ‘Falling 
into a chair, he sobbed, burying his face in his hands. His grief was 
so violent that, by a feminine instinct of pity, the wretched creature 
took his head in her arms, saying in a consoling tone, ‘There, cry, 
ery ; it will do you good!’ and rocked him like an infant.” This 
incident is very like De Quincey’s story of the poor street girl who 
saved him from starvation : in both cases the jewel found in the mud 
was & rare one. 

M. Gaufre, the religious hypocrite, seller of church emblems, 
images, crucifixes, and rosaries, is a savage onslaught on sacerdotal 
rascality, as rampant in France, apparently, as in England or Amer- 
ica. Gaufre is a Gallic Pecksniff. To the clean American mind his 
immorality is incredible. Amedée is his heir-at-law, and M. Violette 
forces himself to visit this minotaur. In his shop Amedée saw 
‘piles of cassocks, and pyramids of black hats. Two manikins, one 
clothed in a cardinal’s purple robe, the other in episcopalian violet, 
threw a little color over the gloomy show. But the large hall, with 
painted statues, stupefied Amedée. They were all there ; statues 
of all the saints in little chapels, placed promiscuously upon the 
shelves . . . The evangelist had fora neighbor a little Jesuit 
saint—an upstart of yesterday. The unfortunate Fourier had at h‘< 
side the Virgin Mary. The Saviour of Men elbowed Saint Labre 
. . . horribly ugly and all new, they were drawn up in line like 
recruits at the roll-call ; the mitred er. martyr carrying his 
palm, Saint Agnes embracing her lamb, Saint Roche with his dog 
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and shells, Saint John the Baptist in his ee and most ridic- 
ulous of all, poor Vincent de Paul carrying three naked children in 
his arms, like a midwife’s advertisement.” 

As we have intimated, Maurice Roger is a French Steerforth. 
“‘ How all loved this charming and graceful Maurice, and how well he 
knew how to make himself beloved! . . . What frank gayety ! 
What a hearty laugh went around the table! Madam Roger's smile 
seemed to make her grow young; and Amedée noticed, in a corner 
of the drawing-room, the pretty servant who restrained herself no 
more than the others; and when she showed her teeth, that were 
like a young puppy’s, she was charming indeed.” 

What a picture of Jocquelet, “the future comedian, with his 
turned-up nose, which cuts the air like the prow of a first-class iron- 
clad, superb, triumphant, dressed like a Brazilian, shaved to the 
quick, the dearest he 
And what exquisite humor there is in his heads and beards! Ter- 
ribly hairy men with “beards that grew up into their owners’ eyes, 


and then sprung out again in tufts from their noses and ears.” 


Amedée’s misery at the loss of his love while he gains artistic 
success is beautifully described. ‘Success and fortune! . . 
but with all these unhoped-for favors of fortune, which did not give 
him the power to repair his misfortune, the noble poet deeply realized 


that riches and glory are not equal to a beautiful dream or a great 


love ; and, completely upset by the irony of his fate, he broke into a 
harsh burst of laughter.” 
_ The concluding chapter is exquisitely written, but it is unsatisfac- 


tory—at least to American ideas. It is poetic, but painful. ‘Amedée 


may be certain of the gratitude of his wife, but he will never have 
her love ; for Maurice, a posthumous rival, rises up between them. 
Ah! this Maurice! He had loved Maria very little or not very faith- 
fully. She should remember that he had first betrayed her, and that, 
but for Amedée, he would have abandoned her.” Amedée must de- 
pend upon his art for consolation, for he will not get it from love. 
“Poor sentimentalist! your youth is ended!” says Coppée. ‘The 
leaves fall, the leaves fall!” 


Live Questions: By John P. Atgeld (Donohue & Henneberry).— 
Many of the papers comprising the first section of this book are re- 
published from various journals and newspapers to which they were 
originally contributed as the need for expression arose in the author’s 
mind. They bear the impress of strong feeling and profound con- 
viction. They are written in a plain and concise, though lucid style, 
with compactness of thought, sincerity, and hard common-sense. 

The paper entitled “The Administration of Justice in Chicago,” 
is a good example of Judge Atgeld’s style and aim. He has no hesi- 
tation in charging court procedure as grossly unjust and working 
to the interest of scoundrels and cheats. ‘‘Consequently, dishonest 
men, with no meritorious defence, are encouraged to litigate, and, as 


pe of Regnier’s class at the Conservatoire.” - 
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a matter of fact, have almost as a good a chance of success—at least 
for several years—as those that have an honest case, and many honest 
men with meritorious cases are afraid to go into the courts because 
they feel that they have only a little better chance there than a scoun- 
drel.” . . . “Many suits are brought which ought not to be, and 
many others, in which there is no defence, are fought for years, sim- 
ply because an unscrupulous defendant finds it to his advantage to 
fight rather than settle.” He speaks with stinging irony of the selfish 
chicanery of lawyers. After great expense, neglect of business, 
anxiety of mind, the client gets his case to trial ; then it is discovered 
that counsel on one side or the other has an engagement, or, for some 
reason, cannot try the suit. It is therefore postponed for a week or 
a month ; then “he gets his witnesses together again and goes to the 
court-house, where he finds some other case on trial. In the course 
’ of a day or two his case is again reached, when the chances are about 
two to one that it will again have to be passed.” And after all his 
expense and harassing worry an absent witness or some other acci- 
dent will again continue the case, ‘which will not be reached for up- 
ward of a year, when he will have all his work and trouble of prepa- 
ration to do over once more.” In the space of a very few pages he 
brings together an amazing catalogue of facts which cause the un- 
initiated to ask why such abominations as courts of law and the 
whole machinery of miscalled justice are not instantly scourged out 
of our civilization. In five brief but comprehensive heads he sums 
up the means of correcting the evils pointed out, and urges the Gen- 
eral Assembly to amend the laws bearing upon the matter. 

The remainder of the book, amounting to about one-half, is de- 
voted to an exhaustive discussion of ‘Our Penal Machinery and its 
Victims.” It begins with the subject of arrests, the number of per- 
sons in jails and penitentiaries, passes on to the conditions which pro- 
duce crime, to remedies, prison labor, and many cognate questions, 
and closes with an appendix treating of unnecessary imprisonment 
and the vexed problem of what shall properly be done with criminals. 


It is safe to say that this momentous we has never been handled 


more justly, thoughtfully, and liberally it is here done. 

The Gentle Art of Making Enemies: By F. M. Whistler (John W. 
Lovell Company).—As a species of descriptive sub-title the author 
adds: “As pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the 
serious ones of this earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily 
spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, while overcome by an 
undue sense of right.” Judging by many passages in this book, 
however, it would appear that Mr. Whistler himself has more than 
once been “spurred on to unseemliness.” He has not a very firm 
rein on his temper, and a very slight stroke of the spur sets him 
plunging ina fashion which, though possibly picturesque from an 
art standpoint, is hardly edifying. 

For the most part the book is a reply to the criticisms which his 
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work, or himself personally, has received ; and much of it is devoted 
to an attack—or perhaps it should be called a counter-attack—upon 
Ruskin. It opens with a transcript of the evidence in the trial of 
Whistler versus Ruskin for libel, the verdict being for the plaintiff, 
with damages of one farthing. Ruskin, in the savage style which char- 
acterized much of his latter critical discussion, had spoken of Whis- 
tler’s pictures as daubs, and of the painter as a fraud and coxcomb. 
Mr. Whistler’s testimony on the trial is one of the features of the 
book in its causticity, originality, and dogmatism. If he did not 
prove his claim to an award of heavy damages, he certainly did 
prove the possession of a fund of quaint humor and stinging satire ; 
and the remainder of the book further substantiates the fact. He 
commonly places a paragraph of criticism on one page, and his reply 
to it on the opposite one ; and, excluding the question of fact, he 
certainly seems to have the better of the contest in the war of words. 
To the uninitiated, one thousand dollars for a picture completed 
in two days would appear excessive, even for ‘‘ Nocturnes in Black and 
Gold.” During the trial the artist asserted that the price charged was 
not for mere manual labor, but for the years of study and experience, 
and the natural ability which had enabled him to produce marketable 
paintings in the space of time mentioned. Divas of the opera have 
often received one thousand dollars for a single evening’s perform- 
ance. It isa simple question of supply and demand. Since Whis- 
tler's canvases sell for two hundred guineas, without evidence of 
undue influence, Ruskin’s accusation of fraud falls to the ground. 
Whether the said ‘‘ Nocturnes” possess real artistic merit is another 
question, and one which involves the more serious question, “ Are 
the accepted canons of art final as based upon the truth of nature ?” 
Whistler and his disciples assert that they are not, and the critical 
world is still by the ears over this subject, with no prospect of an 
early settlement. A humorous incident of the trial was the naive 
query of the judge, Baron Huddleston, as to which was the bridge 
in one of the paintings exhibited in evidence, supposed to be a 
scene on the river Thames. <i 
- As a whole, the book is piquant; and to artists and persons of 
artistic tastes and associations it cannot fail to be exceedingly inter- 
esting. The author’s English is not always pure, but he manages to 
express his ideas and opinions with a point and vigor which seem to 
have stirred the bile of more than one critical opponent. The volume 
is as original in form as the contents are ; many of the pages con- 
tain only single brief paragraphs. The title and preface pages follow 
a style not common, at least in this country ; and instead of type 
the author uses for signature the drawing of a flower which he has 
pre-empted for his own especial sign-manual. 


Shadows and Ideals: By Francis 8. Saltus (Charles Wells Moul- 
ton).—In this singular volume there is abundant food, not only for 
the critic, but for the moralist. These poems are the foot-notes to 
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an unpremeditated autobiography ; they cannot justly be regarded 
solely as works of art; they must also be considered as the uncon- 
scious revelations of a soul. Why was this man not a great poet? 
What alien mental strain was it that held him just out of reach of the 
laurel? What string, untuned by malicious destiny, made this harp 
ring in discord? He had genius, he had poetic insight, he had the 
Pythagorean secret of musical numbers. But from some unseen 
source a shadow fell over this splendid endowment and blighted it 
with the mildew of a fatal weakness. 

From Homer to Dickens simple honesty has been the hall-mark of 
all true art, whether expressed in prose or verse, paint or marble. 
Humanity draws its nourishment from the earth as do the flowers, 
and the beauty of life is the beauty of the blossom which springs from 
the soil and goes back to it again when its day is done; and in this 
growth and decay, and this nearness to the universal womb and the 
universal grave, consists all beauty, whether of man or flower. True 
poetry dwells not far from the ground, and those who seek it beyond 
may inhale its perfume, but they lose the substance. He who best 
perceives the kinship of man with his humbler brothers of nature, 
who sees that love and death are closely allied, that aspiration is sim- 
ply a slow climbing of the mountain, not a flight to the skies, is the 
truest poet. This perception Francis Saltus lacked. But he did not 
lack imagination, nor a large share of feeling. He thought deeply of 
many things, and he had picturesque expression. For example, the 
form of such verse as this is admirable: 

‘*When light first dawned upon the startled earth, 
In storm and wild confusion I had birth; : 
Tossed by impetuous winds on every side, 
I traversed countless leagues of fiery air 


Filled with dull thunder or the lightning’s glare, 
Wondering at God’s omnipotence and pride.” 


The last line of this stanza is a genuine stroke of genius. 
In the poem “ To Henry W. Longfellow,” this stanza is remarka- 


ble. 
‘* When I dream of thee I see in grace and gladness, 
The great feudal towers of Nuremberg arise, 
Where rooks, like ghostly messengers of sadness, 
Whir their wings above the stone where Diirer lies.” 


For a specimen of fine failure ‘La Manola” may be quoted. 


‘*A face of pink and nacker! Tiger eyes, 
Fringed by long, silken lashes black as jet! 
A tortoise-comb high in soft tresses set, 
A fan in hand of Oriental dyes.” 


** Coronation” is a bit of excellent color : 


‘*God took the sapphire of the moaning sea 
In His omnipotent hand, mysteriously, _ 


And from the virgin firmaments on high 
Seized the immaculate turquoise of the sky.” 
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One of the most original poems in the volume is that entitled 
** Proof,” which is quoted entire. 


‘*The world shrieks ‘ atheist’ in my face and cries : 
‘How can’st thou the eternal God aggrieve ? 
Why doubt ? He made the éarth, the stars, the skies, 
And thy vile dust! Yet thou wilt not believe!’ 


For answer Lseek the woman whom I prize, 
One who can rule me by her slightest nod, 

And as I gaze in her calm, treacherous eyes, 
Convinced, I sigh, there cannot be a God!” 


In all this there is something good, something almost great. But 
the limitations also are evident. These chariot-wheels, that were 
built to win could not “graze the glowing goal,” for the charioteer, 
with the eye of a god, had the hand of a weak mortal, and the steeds 
that were fed in the meadows of Apollo went lame in the ultimate 


Nemean. 
Cuarves 


Cesar’s Column: By Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D. (F. J. Schulte 
& Company).—Neither fable nor allegory, neither metaphor nor 
simile, is of any educational value unless it is based on the possible, 
and has respect to the fitness of things. 

The author of this handsomely bound book would have suggested 
to us more successfully a eer of the civilization of this country a 
hundred years hence had he modelled it more carefully on our civil- 
ization of to-day, and not taxed our imagination so severely at times. 
So long as hunger, cold, fatigue, pain, or any other physical discom- 
fort can prey upon him, man will remain selfish ; and the most we 
can do for him, under the circumstances, is to induce him to so tone 
down that selfishness as to enable it to harmonize with the necessities 
of others. Should we be so fortunate as to accomplish this, we shall 
have attained a point in moral excellence and in the science of human 
government never yet attained on this plane of existence. 

Selfishness is one of the most ingrained characteristics of our race, 
and is at once the most repulsive and most desirable. In proper 
leading-strings it is indispensable not only to our dignity and to our 
material welfare, but to our individuality also. Hence, no matter 
what his environments in the future, so long as man is constrained to 
sustain himself by any description of labor, mental or physical, we 
can diagnose his life with some degree of certainty. 

Although the author aims to deal with that great social enigma, 
the antagonism between capital and labor, the cruelty of the oppres- 
sor and the sufferings of the oppressed, he does not appear to throw 
any new light on the subject, but merely shows the governing classes 
and the governed in most hideous contrast, with this strange addi- 
tional feature, that in the line of intellectual progression the women 
of the former lose their beauty to some extent, and suffer in a moral 
sense commensurately ; while the laboring classes are more and more 
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degraded until divorced at last from every enjoyment in life, and 
reduced almost to the lowest state of animal existence. This, of 
course, leads ultimately to a terrible revolution, which results in the 
utter destruction of the upper classes, and the speedy exaltation of 
the lower or socialistic element, which becomes in turn more unjust 
and tyrannical than the oppressor it has just dethroned. The lesson 
taught here is suggestive and salutary, and the more so as the just 
and the thoughtful form a third party through which the author pro- 
pounds what are obviously his ideas of good government. 

A most romantic and dramatic love-story runs as a scarlet thread 
through the murky woof of this singular web, and a universal and 
mysterious brotherhood operates unseen upon all the circumstances 
connected with the plot. The most surprising as well as amusing 
features of the narrative are the wondrous inventions and devices to 
be found on all sides and in every relation. Air-ships cleave the u 
per atmosphere like birds, and at the rate of a cannon ball. They 
duck and dive like a swallow, and are black with passengers from all 
parts of the globe. When you would dine at the Darwin Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue, you touch one of the knobs of a numerous system 
arranged in the dining-table at which you are seated, and, presto! a 
bill of fare appears before you ina mirror. You select your dishes, 
and with the speed of thought the bill disappears, the table divides 
before you, and your dinner shoots up from the dominions of the 
cook, magnificently served on an elegant device which exactly fits 
into the space in the divided table. You now wish to know what is 
happening the world over, so that you can possess yourself of the 
news of the day while you are dining, and you begin by touching the 
Australian knob, for instance, when lo! the whole of the news of that 
great colony flashes before you on another mirror, and you read while 
you eat, noting the events as they are occurring. The process by 
which this and other marvels is accomplished is wisely withheld from 
us by the author. However, this and the air-ships, and one or two 
other astonishing inventions, which seem to make a new world of it, 
will serve to indicate what Dr. Boisgilbert suspects may be achieved 
in the year two thousand. This sanguine and imaginative author. 
would, however, have spared the noses of his readers and saved them 
much disgust and annoyance had he not built, with the festering 
bodies of the victims of the revolution at the close of his story, that 
revolting ‘‘Csar’s Column” which furnishes the title of his book. 
And the ladies of the present day will scarcely thank him for antici- 
pating that their sisters a hundred years hence will be no better than 
the hypothetical young person who offered to share her prayer-book, 
or whatever else you may call it, with the strange gentleman who 
happened to enter her pew. But this, no doubt, was introduced by 
him as a hit at “godless education,” as it is called, and at the materi- 
alism consequent upon it. However, extravagant as the work may be 
at times, and not, perhaps, precisely logical, we can very well spend 
a pleasant hour among its suggestive if vagrant fancies, 
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Wheelbarrow : Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question. By 
Wheelbarrow (‘The Open Court Publishing Company).—This instruc- 
tive and interesting work is prefaced by one of the best written and 
most attractive autobiographies in its line that I have met recently. 
It is well written, because it is clear, sequential, simple, and forcible ; 
and is most attractive, because it sets forth, with an unmistakable 
ring of truth, the novel and important experiences of Wheelbarrow 
himself, and touches friendly shoulders with the whole labor ques- 
tion, while bearing directly and emphatically upon the more imme- 
diate interests of the workingman. The author is really a model 
well worthy of imitation and of admiration also. Half a century ago 
he began life in this country with a shovel in his hand and without a 
dollar in his pocket, but only to find himself, in process of time, a 
a general on the field of battle and a member of the Legislature of 
his State. In fact, from the hour when he had first set sail in a 
crowded emigrant ship from the shores of Europe, up to the period 
of his final success on this side of the Atlantic, his life seems to have 


been one of noble endeavor, checkered with many privations and ~ 


marked disappointments. 

And now, like all sound hearts and sound heads, in the hour of his 
triumph he does not scorn the base degrees by which he did ascend, but 
counts them deliberately and dwells upon them philosophically, and 
occasionally with great pathos. All along the line of his multifarious 
and sometimes most disheartening troubles, he enables us to feel that 
honesty, patience, and industry are the true trinity of success, and 
that however embarrassed this trinity may be for a time, it can 
seldom be overthrown completely on this plane of existence. 

That Wheelbarrow has studied the Labor Question in all its bear- 
ings, and studied it profoundly, there cannot be a shadow of doubt. 
But then so many difficulties and complications attend a true pres- 
entation of it—so many readings there are of the text, so to speak— 
that we never seem to obtain a clear and succinct view of it. Mere 
theorizing on the part of the working-man does not seem to avail 
him much. He has positive knowledge of his condition in the baker’s, 
the butcher’s, the grocer’s, or the drygoods merchant’s only. There 
may be one or two other points also, but these will suggest them- 
selves without being named. Here is where he meets the enemy 
face to face. Here is where the conflict is waged between what he 
has got in his pocket and what those vendors have got on their 
shelves. But this ground has been gone over a thousand times, and 
with little result. Now, however, the subject seems to be intelli- 
gently treated on the broadest possible basis by Wheelbarrow, and 
in a manner so exhaustive as to place it beyond the compass of a 
review so brief as the present. So diffuse, indeed, is the author, and 
so numerous the authorities that he cites and combats, and so seem- 
ingly fair is he withal, that this work may be regarded not only as 
highly instructive, but as a candid presentation of the case. It 
is therefore worthy a very general and careful perusal. 
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The Blind Men and the Devil: By Phineas (Lee & Shepard).— 
This work, which purports to be a satire and an allegory, is one of the 
most extraordinary that have come under my notice for some time. 
It is unique in construction and in the treatment of its characters, 
some of whom are made to appear and to disappear in an arbitrary 
manner to meet spasmodic incidents of which the story seems mainly 
constituted. 

Before a satire or an allegory can be in anywise instructive or ef- 
fective, as such, the subject upon which it is based, and all the partic- 
ulars of that subject, must be already within the intimate knowledge 
of the reader. That the appositeness of the satire or the allegory 
may be quite clear and comprehensible to the author is not sufficient. 
It must be clear and comprehensible to others as well. It must, in 
fact, be understood without an effort by any intelligent person famil- 
iar with the circumstances and incidents upon which it is founded. 
True, that, so far as the allegory is concerned, it may possess features 
of great dramatic interest, or be composed of lurid, romantic episodes 
sufficient to make the hair stand on end, But if even the slight- 


est difficulty is experienced in recognizing these as an apt figurative 


treatment of the subject with which they deal, they will be instantly 
divorced from it and be regarded as simply independent or unrelated — 
examples of fiction. And so mainly of satire also. The text and 
everything pertaining to it must be thoroughly comprehended by the 
reader, else the satirist fails of his purpose. 

Independent of its political or social bearing, which at times is 
somewhat obscure, there are doubtless many who will read this 
work with avidity for the sake of its fiction, which occasionally throws 
Jules Verne into the shade. That the introduction of the “crushers ” 
and their terrible mission is clearly understandable and most appo- 
site is plain. But, then, in relation to many other features of the 
work the ordinary reader will be constrained at almost every pause 
to go on a voyage of discovery in the hope of ascertaining the true 
meaning of the author. There are too many characters and too many 
incidents to admit of the reader’s grasping the work readily and car- 
rying it along in his mind in a sequential manner ; while some of the 
leading incidents seem effects without apparent adequate causes. 
Whatever the mental and moral darkness supposed to be represented 
by the blindness of “The Blind Men,” the condition of these latter 
cease to be impressive from the fact of its not being conceivable on 
any possible basis whatever. Besides, these leading factors seem to 
do their work in utter darkness, to the utmost perfection, and with a 
keenness of appreciation to which light could lend no force. Qui bono, 
then, this Cimmerian gloom, when all it would suggest is done in 
open daylight, and by people who are vividly wide-awake ? 

There is so much left to the imagination of the reader, and so much — 
round-a-boutism in accomplishing results that could be attained in a 
more simple and satisfactory manner, that we seldom reach “a full 
cadence,” as it is termed in music. We merely surmise that Peter 
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Marx is the cause of Curtis and his young wife being driven by the 
new stage-driver out of the highway into the forest; but we are un- 
able to comprehend why an old woman should be employed to roll 
on the ground in assumed sickness and pain, and, crying aloud “ Help, 
help!” to attract the young couple to a point close by where Curtis is 
knocked senseless, and, as we subsequently infer, bound with ropes 
to his unconscious wife, when they are immediately cast into a mighty, 
headlong, cavernous torrent, and carried downward until shot out into 
an appalling gulf or basin of thunderous seething waters, when the 
ropes that bind them by some means give way, and where they are, by 
means as mysterious, cast upon the basin’s edge apart from each 
other, and in the most impenetrable gloom. Here Curtis, on recover- 
ing his consciousness, perceived floating within a single foot of him 
the head of the old hag who had decoyed them with her cries, and 
who had been pitched into the torrent also, when she had served the 
purpose of her employers, lest she should divulge the murderous 
manner in which they had disposed of the married couple. How her 
head came to be dissevered from her body is explained most ingen- 
iously : the water of the downward flood leaping into the gulf had 
worn away a ledge of rock just at the surface until it had become as 
sharp as a knife. Through some opportune adjustment of causes this 
granite blade sawed the head off the body of the wicked old woman, 
and hence its voyage of discovery round the seething and blind 
caldron until its long wet hair swished against Curtis’s face. From 
this point the young couple begin their experience among “The 
Blind Men” in regions of total darkness, which gloom is, doubtless, 
intended to represent the secrecy with which the operations of the 
oppressed are carried on, or the blind injustice attending them. As 
already intimated, however, these experiences may afford pleasure to 
the mere lover of the strange and startling in an atmosphere of the 
wildest romance; and further still, they may at times furnish food 
for thought to such as are quick to catch any idea that can be made 
to apply to the present unsatisfactory relations between capital and 
— which the author accredits to. “The Blind Men and the 
vil,” 
James MoCarroit. 
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The Talking Image of Urur : By Franz Hartmann, M. D. (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.).—Were it not for a brief preface by the author, this 
book might be regarded as scarcely the work of a sound mind, so 
much does it contain that is wild, illogical, coarse and spasmodic. 
It seems to be a sort of cross between the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘ The 
Arabian Nights,” and Dante’s “Inferno.” Whatever philosophical or 
religious aim it may have, it is so embarrassed with a want of art and 
the charm of true fiction, that we read it under protest. All its char- 
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acters are unreal if not impossible, and the “Talking Image” itself 
is a wild and inartistic ereation of the brain that becomes valueless 
from its palpable unreality. The Doctor assumes to be a pupil of the 
notorious Madame Blavatsky, and this may account for the milk in 
the cocoanut. 


The Perfect Way, or the Finding of Christ : By Anna (Bonus) Kings- 
ford, M.D., of the Faculty of Paris, and Edward Maitland (B.A. 
Cantab.).—This is a religious work of profound research and un- 
doubted learning. It is emphatically Christian in its purpose, but in 
no narrow vein. The authors do not hesitate to make the mythology 
of the ancients minister in a typical sense to the mission and identity 
of Christ, nor do they shrink from quoting in this relation some of 
the writings of Madame Blavatsky. But, of course, the reasoning, if 
not the logic, is sometimes involved and misty. There is scarcely a 
feature of modern religious beliefs, scarcely a usage, that may not 
find its fancied counterpart among some of what are called the idol- 
atrous beliefs of the East. No doubt there is much more in this 
than most Christian sects are prepared to admit; but does not the 
preacher say that there is nothing new under the sun? To those who 
are given to such polemics as this book embraces, the work will 
afford much pleasure and erudite information, but whether they will 
have a clearer view of the great mystery of death and the human 
soul is quite another thing. j 


The Kilburns. By Annie Thomas (Frank F. Lovell & Co.).—This 
is an attractive story, not only from the excellence of its plot and 
descriptions, but from the naturalness of the circumstances and char- 
acters which give not only life but charm to the picture. Here we 
have a number of actors, at first seemingly foreign to each other, 
thrown together by fate, as it were, to accomplish ends in which all 
are deeply interested, and which are attained only through great 
suffering and many vicissitudes. The character of Lord Rollamore 
is a painful study, as is that of his first wife. On the other hand, we 
have a charming picture of nobility, virtue, and truth, on the part of 
young Gilbert Rollamore and Florence Maunders, when the hour of 
sore trial arrives, and he who had believed himself heir to a title and 
estates finds himself penniless on the death of his father. A not- 
able figure, too, is the half-brother of Gilbert, who, although sup- 
posing himself to be without name or family, becomes possessed of 
the title and property, for a time at least. Mrs. Maunders, too, the 
mother of Florence and her sister Kathleen, is also well and desery- 
edly in the foreground as a figure to be greatly admired. The story 
throughout is replete with much good sentiment and many dramatic 
situations. As a simple narrative alone it is quite Ta 


